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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


after night knows how little light 
sheds through. I arrived at camp after 
fording the Sunlight River four times, 
hip deep in places, at just midnight, 
my limbs bleeding in a dozen places, 
blood on my face from a fall, and al- 
together the most dilapidated-looking 
vagabond that had been seen in those 
parts for many a day—and the Sun- 
light River District has seen some 
tough-looking ones in her time. 

I had also an experience in Montana 
in 1911 that I shall not soon forget. 
Johnny Ballenger and I were hunting 
sheep on the upper reaches of Grizzly 
Creek, in the Hell Roaring country 
north of Gardiner. While on the very 
precipitous side of a mountain we 
came to an old snow bank. The snow, 
except for an inch or two that had 
lately fallen, was as hard as ice and 
descended down a gulch at an angle of 
about 45°. It was about fifty feet 
across, and 300 yards long, and as it 
dropped over a precipice 50 yards be- 
low us we felt that there was no way 
to get around it. Johnny got over it 
first, and stood, watching my progress, 
a few yards below the point that I was 
headed for. When within ten feet of 
the goal I slipped and fell, but luckily 
landed in a sitting position. Before I 
could jab my gun stock in the snow | 
found myself slipping. Then, quickly, 
I stuck the gun stock in the snow on 
my right. This almost upset me, and | 
tried to dig my heels in the ice-like sur- 
face, but, failing in this, and accumu- 
lating momentum as I slowly slid for- 
ward, I again jammed the gun stock 
in, this time holding it between my 
legs. I was not making much success 
at this when I passed Johnny’s posi- 
tion, and, hearing him eall and looking 
up, I saw him holding out to me a long 
sarvis berry twig. I held to it and 
swung in to safety below him just as 
I was beginning to realize the danger 
of my position. I was really not very 
much excited until it was all over, but 
I slept very little that night, thinking 
of it. After that experience I haven’t 





‘near as much nerve on icy or snowy 
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sidling surfaces as formerly I had. 
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Ewes drop their lambs in May and 
June in Wyoming and Montana. While 
ofttimes a fairly large band of ewes 
will be seen with comparatively few 
lambs, yet I believe that generally the 
ewes drop two lambs each a year. The 
missing ones are probably accounted 
for by the ravages of storm, eagles, ac- 
cident and disease. I hardly believe 
that coyotes, lions or cats have much 
to do with their destruction, as the ele- 
vation at which they give birth to their 
young (about timber-line in Wyoming 
and Montana) and the generally inae- 
cessible nature of the country, is out of 
the zone usually frequented by the ani- 
mals named. I will admit, however, 
that I have on a few occasions seen coy- 
otes above timber-line. 

















COLD WEATHER SHEEP 


Johnny Ballenger is shown on a very sideling and 
dangerous mountain in Montana, around which we 
followed a big ram that had been “‘jumped”’ by us 
but we lost him, as the wind blew his trail ove! 
with snow, 


HUNTING 
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The rutting season for 
sheep in Wyoming and 
Montana is about Nov. 
20 to Dec. 20; for deer, 
Oct 15 to Dee. 1, and for 
elk, Sept. 1 to Oct. 15. 

As regards clothing for 
this kind of hunting, I 
have a few words to say. 
For headwear I usually 
take with me only a Stet- 
son gray hat with soft 
brim, if hunting previous 
to October 15. After that 
date it is well to add 
a corduroy cap with 
earlaps, as often zero 
weather is encountered 
in the timberline eleva- 
tions. Of course heavy 
underwear is advisable, 
with flannel shirts, 
leather vest and sweater, 
the leather vest to cut 
the. wind. A slicker or 

THE AUTHOR FURTHER ALONG ON THIS MOUNTAIN gum coat is always use- 
Showing the point where the ram’s trail had to be abandoned, owing ful in rainy or snowy 

to drifting snow. That night it went below zero in weather. In regard to 


camp; time, last of October. 

















JOHNNY BALLENGER (TO LEFT) AND AUTHOR IN SHEEP CAMP AT TIMBERLINE IN 
MONTANA. 
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SAME CAMP LATER, 


coat and trousers, I find Duxbak cloth 
ing about as good as any—in fact far 
preferable in damp or stormy weather, 
as it sheds water and euts the cold wind 
as no other clothing ean. I have used 
these goods for many years in all kinds 
of hunting and find that they are the 
best all-around outing garments made 
for men and women. (As my wife used 
a suit of Duxbak while on a hunting 
trip with me in Old Mexico I can speak 
for its excellence for women’s use also. ) 
There is one admonition I would like 
to record here while on the subject of 
sportsmen’s clothing. While the so- 
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THE FIRST SNOW 


called ‘‘bottle-neck’’ pants or riding 
breeches are good, if you use this style 
be sure and get them with sufficient 
fullness at the knees so that they will 
not bind. Most of these riding pants 
are cut tight and are in no way suit 
able for climbing afoot. I would ad 
vise taking one pair of walking shoes 
for climbing in dry weather (I used the 
U. S. Army shoe with perfect satisfac 
tion on my last sheep hunt in Wy 
oming), and a pair of hunting boots, 


such, for instanee, as the Russell moc 
easin boot) which I have used on many 
a hard trip) for cold weather or while 
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SHEEP COUNTRY IN MONTANA. 


The author and Johnny Ballenger followed three rams down the rocky face of the mountain in the dis- 


tance, remaining on their trail for three days, 
traveling in snow or rain. A pair of 
these boots that I now possess have 
been worn on two sheep hunts in Wy- 
oming and a moose hunt in New Bruns 

wick and are good for at least a couple 
of hunts more. They are the easiest 

and the lightest hunting boots I ever 


wore. Ned Frost swears by them as I 
do. While they are not absolutely wa- 


terproof, they are much so as the ordi- 

nary hunting boot, and can be made 

almost water-tight by the application 

(when they are perfectly dry) of a 
. 4 £- Léa 

goodly portion of Viscol. The hunter 


but finally being compelled to abandon it. 

who in this year of our Lord expects 
to get a leather hunting boot abso- 
lutely impervious to moisture will be 
disappointed. I have never seen one 
yet. Get your boots large enough for 
two pairs of heavy woolen socks. If 
the weather is cold you will enjoy the 
comfort afforded, while of not cold the 
extra padding will help keep your feet 
from getting sore. 

I have used on several occasions, 
while hunting sheep and bear, the Wa- 
seca shoe, made by the Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co., of Beacon Falls, 








A WYOMING SHEEP RANGE 








UPPER SUNLIGHT RIVER. 
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Conn., and, for certain kinds of weath- 
er, they are indispensable. I therefore, 
always carry a pair with me on my big 
game hunts. The uppers are made of 











Frost & Richard for 
The iron 


from limbs 


made by 
the Telescope Camp Stove, used by them 


Showing frame 


bars projecting upward protect stove 


of trees and other obstructions. 


leather and the lowers of heavy rubber, 
and they have heavy rubber heels. In 
real cold weather these shoes could be 
worn with two pairs of heavy woolen 
socks. 

For a long time I purchased the 
store socks, but when hunting in New 
Brunswick a few years ago I bought 
some home-knit socks (costing 60 cents 
a pair) and these I have used ever 
since. They are thick and warm, made 
of pure wool yarn, and are the most 
satisfying thing in the shape of socks 
that I have ever worn. I always wear 
pants that are cut narrow at the calf, 
and tuck my pants in my socks. Some- 
times, when old, such socks have a ten- 
dency to sag, or unroll from the pants, 
but a small safety pin always removes 
this objection. 

I used on my last trip a Telescope 
Camp Siove, made by the Carlson-Lusk 
Hardware Company of Boise, Idaho, a 
stove that has been used by Frost and 
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Richard on many hunting trips, and 
which has always given excellent satis- 
faction. They have built for it a frame 
into which it fits when packed on a 
horse. This frame sets in the middle 
of the pack, with panniers hanging on 
each side. Two photographs show, 
first a frame made for this stove by 
Frost and Richard and packed on a 


horse; and seeond, the stove set on 
frame. 
I have been using a 3-A Eastman 


Kodak fitted with Goerz lens for some 
years past and, considering my poor 
ability as an operator, it has been a 
great success. 

I have been using the pneumatie 
mattresses, or air beds, for fifteen 
years, and have found them about the 


most comfortable camp bed to be 
found. The Pneumatic Maufacturing 


Company of 526 Seventeenth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Metropolitan 
Air Goods Company of Read'ng, Mass., 
make air beds that all sportsmen can 
depend upon. While I still own a set 
of such beds and expect to continue to 
carry them with me on my hunting 
trips, yet for the purpose of experimen- 
tation I took on my last trip an eider- 
down robe, convertible into a sleeping 











THE CAMP STOVE PROPERLY ADJUSTED ON 


FRAME 
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bag, made by the Smart-Woods, Ltd., 
of Ottawa, Canada. This robe being 
recommended for cold weather, and my 
hunting period last year extending 
into November, the hunting country 
being in high altitudes, I thought this 
a very opportune time to test out this 
much-talked-of robe. Chauncey Thomas 
has already described this robe in thes» 
columns, so I will not attempt to cover 
the subject here, except to say that the 
robe | carried weighs 16 pounds and 
is 80 inches square. Although | 


ordered an eider-down sleeping bag in- 
stead of a robe (they each sell for $25) 
the company acted on their own judg- 
and sent 

have tried 


me the robe: and now 
it I know I would 


ment 
that I 


LIFE 


much prefer the robe. After trying 
this robe I have no hesitaney in pro- 
nouncing it warm enough for the cold- 
est weather, besides being sufficiently 
resilient and soft to sleep in on the 
plain ground with no boughs. While 
the boughs are always an advantage 
to use under one, yet I slept two nights 
next the ground and didn’t notice the 
difference. I took in addition to the 
robe two blankets and two comforts, 
but the weather was so mild on our 
trip that I had to place the two com- 
forts and one blanket under me, sleep- 
ing between the other blanket. Ned 
Frost and Fred Richard each used air 
beds, with which they are very much 
in love. 


(To be Coneluded.) 








FOUR UNUSUAL BLUNDERBUSSES. 


First gun.—Designed for use on the 
40. 
open, 


zle, 


muzzle, Irish 


1770. 


and 
Date, 


Second gun. 
Third gun.— 


lock of fine workmanship, wheel 
folded under and caught. 
with oval muzzle, 


Fourth gun.—Rare 


designed 


muzzle. 
Charing 


catch at the 
Facade, 


hand to the 
70 S. Allen, 


forward by 
form; 1765 


old French 
Pin-fire, nickel barrel, lock and straps, sliding nickel hind sight. 


Cr oss, 


Date, 1830- 
B shows breech 


post-chaise or “Diligence.” 
Plate 


flint-lock. Very heavy brass barrel, bell-mouth muz- 
Very unusual type. 
bayonet placed under barrel and released by second trigger forward of guard. 
bearing spring; 1775-80. 
Spanish 
to scatter shot and slugs transversely along ranks of enemy. 
Bayonet of unusual spear-shape, placed over barrel, but without spring. 


English mail coach flint-lock, with spring 
Brass barrel, 
Shown in Plate B with bayonet 
flint-lock blunderbuss. Steel barrel 


It must be brought 
Stock decorated with silver wire.: An early 
London. 
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LEE’S TWO FINE HEADS. THEY MEASURED 13% AND 12% INCHES AT BASE, 
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HUNTING BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
J. R. FARRELL 


PART II 


The first chapter of this story, published last month, told of the beginning of a hunt 


which the author and three companions had 
part concluding the story. The last chapter 


ram by the author. 


Getting up early next morning, we 
started out again. We saw a bear high 
above timber-line, but didn’t try to get 
him. While going after the sheep we 
killed the day before, we saw three 
goats, two about 300 yards away, so 
we went around to get above them. 
We climbed down until we were within 
75 yards of them before we saw them. 
Only one was in sight. I told Lee to 
shoot, which he did, catching the ani- 
mal back of the heart. This failed to 
knock him down, so he fired again, 
cutting him in the brisket—only a flesh 
wound. He disappeared over the cliff, 
but as we were above him, we were 
positive he could not get out without 
us seeing him. 

But what had become of the other 
goat? 

After waiting a few minutes goat 
No. 2 came out from behind the rocks. 
I eut in on him, being absolutely sure 
I would drop him in his tracks. But 
I hit him behind the heart, at about 60 
yards, and failed to knock him down. 
I fired again and shot him through the 








on Knik Arm, Kenai Peninsuia, Alaska, this 
ended with the recital of the killing of a nice 


flank, this ball passing through, but 
still he didn’t fall. I looked at my .35 
and wondered what was the trouble. 
But just then I saw the jig was up with 
him, so I didn’t shoot again. He 
walked along as if pretty sick, but did 
not seem to know where the bullets 
eame from. After going about 30 
vards he fell, and we went down to find 
him dead. Both goats had nice horns, 
mine measuring 91% inches and Lee’s 
8 inches. We skinned out the heads 
and started back to our camp on the 
river. Here we found Mack and How 
ard had tried out another umbrella 
Spitzer on a very large black bear at 
100 yards, striking him in the ribs and 
dropping him dead. The little 150- 
grain bullet had just gone through into 
the hollow and exploded. Bruin looked 
as if he had had a stick of dynamite 
placed inside instead of a 150-grain 
bullet. They saw no sheep or goats, 
and when we told them of our luck 
they went back with us after the sheep 
the next day. Leaving camp at 8 a. m., 
we were on the hunting grounds at 11. 
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Saw two bears, but they were out of 
range, so we let them go. At 1 p. m. 
we separated. Mack fcund, with his 
glasses, an old billy goat lying about 
800 yards away. Crawling up within 
200 yards of him, he took a erack at 
the old billy lying down, and with the 
first shot broke his neck near the 
shoulders. As I had my limit of sheep 
I went after goats, but found none. 
Lee came in, saying he had seen a 
band of ten sheep, but no bucks with 
horns of any size, and Howard re- 
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timber-line, while Mack and Howard, 
who had not had a shot at any sheep so 
far, went out on the high hills just 
above camp. About 9:30 Mack located 
a big ram, feeding high upon the point. 
He climbed to within 300 yards, and 
seeing he could get no closer, decided 
to take a knee rest and let go. The 
bullet struck just above the heart kill- 
ing him instantly. His horns were 
short, but measured about 13 inches at 
base. 

On looking up to the high “peaks 
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HOWARD, MACK AND LEE, 


turned to camp without seeing any- 
thing. 

We slept out again at timber-line, 
but it was pretty cold—only one-half 
mile from Hunter’s glacier—and we 
took turns about keeping up the fire. 

We needed no one to eall us at 4 
a. m., for a fir bough bed is not hard 
to leave. A fine breakfast of mutton 
chops fried in bear grease, with cran- 
berry sauce, and some fine bannock of 
Howard’s making, braced us up for the 
day after our cold, miserable night. 

During the forenoon, Lee and I ecar- 
ried the trophies and meat down to 
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AND OUR CAMP AT TIMBERLINE. 


above, almost within shooting range, he 
saw another ram. After looking at his 
head, through the glasses, he decided 
to take a chance on him. Putting his 
sights at 300 yards he pulled, striking 
just over his back. At this, the sheep 
started, bounding over the rocks; the 
second shot went wild; but the third 
eaught him in the flank, ranging for- 
ward. He fell dead. The horns were 
121% inches at base. 

Howard hunted till 11 a. m., seeing 
a bear, but not getting a shot at it. 

Lee and I packed a load of meat dowr 
to timber-line and started back with 
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GLACIER WHERE SIX SHEEP AND FOUR GOATS WERE KILLED 
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the camera to take some pictures, when 
we saw a big ram feeding about three- 
quarters of a mile away. Another sheep 
would make three for Lee, so he went 
up to within about 200 yards of it, but 
Mr. Sheep started running. Lee opened 
up on him. The first two shots went 
wild, the third catching him in the 
rump, making an ugly wound. The 
fourth broke his back, over the kid- 
neys. The horns were 131, inches at 
base and had a good curve, but were 
not very long. 

After taking some pictures, I carried 
another load of meat to timber-line. 

On the 5th of October we decided 
that Lee, Mack and I should earry the 
meat down to our river camp and let 





THE AUTHOR ON SLIDE ROCK WITH SHEEP 


Howard hunt, as he was working as 
hard as any of us but he had been out 
of luck. 














MACK AND HIS WOLVERINE. 


The next three days were spent pack- 
ing meat and caring for the hides and 
heads. ; 

The fourth day we started back to 
look for goats. At timber line’ I saw a 
moose about 600 yards away, but as he 
was out of range and headed for the 
timber, I did not follow him. We saw 
several-large flocks of ptarmigan and 
a bear about 700 yards up a steep 
mountain: Howard tried him a couple 
of shots standing. Bruin heard the 
shots, but didn’t know where they 
eame from, so he started for cover. 
Howard shot three more times, but the 
distance was too great for a hit. 

We put in the 9th and 10th hunting, 
but found no goats. Lee and I saw sev- 
eral sheep, but we had our limit on 
sheep, so did not bother them. We also 
saw a goat with small horns and let him 
alone also. 
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Howard saw three bears feeding 


above alder line and made a hard climb 
to get in range of them, but they 


scented him and broke for 
the alders, giving him no 
shot. 

Mack saw three sheep 
with small horns, so he 
did not follow them. Lee, 
Mack and I then planned 
to hunt moose near camp 
on the river (as_ they 
range below timber-line) 
and leave Howard hunt- 
ing on the goat and sheep 
range. 

Not finding a great deal 
of fresh moose sign, we 
put in our time after 
ducks and geese. The 
geese were quite wild, 
keeping well out of range. 
Mack took a shot at 390 
steps at a large flock of 
geese with the Mauser, 
killing two. One had its 
head cut off near the 
body, and Mack élaimed 
he shot at its head, but 
held a little low. Lee and 
I were almost tempted to 
believe it after the splen- 
did shot he made at goat 
number one. We made a 
good kill on the birds. 
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Howard came into camp on the 14th, 
saying the goats and sheep had left 
that range and gone over to Eklutna 








MACK’S LARGEST 


RAM, 
IN PETER’S CREEK 


PHOTOGRAPHED WHERE 


FELL 











OUR CABIN AT KNIK, DECORATED WI TH TROPHIES SECURED ON OUR HUNT. 
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and Peter Creeks. Therefore we loaded 

‘our boats and went down to the mouth 
of Peter Creek and packed up it. It 
took us three days to make this move. 
Ice was beginning to run in the river 
and Knik Arm, and we were afraid we 
were going to get frozen in. 

On the 17th we reached our hunting 
ground. Mack and Lee hunted moose 
in the timber, and Howard and I going 
up in the hills. I wanted goats, but 
saw nothing but sheep, while Howard 
hunted all day and saw nothing but 
two bears away out of range. 
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making a hole as large as a dollar 
where it came out. He ran twenty-five 
yards before he fell, though it looks 
impossible for so small an animal to 
stand up under such conditions. I saw 
nine sheep but no goats. I tried to take 
a photograph of them, but had poor 
success. Howard saw another bear, but 
was unable to get within shooting 
range. 

On the 19th we left camp at day- 
break, Lee going for moose and we 
three to the hills. Mack had only gone 
a quarter of a mile when a big ram 











CABIN AND TWO FOSTER BOYS, WITH AIREDALE PUPS THAT WE EXPECT TO USE ON BEAR 
IN THE SPRING. 


At 7 p.m. we reached camp, and soon 
Mack and Lee came in. Both reported 
seeing moose—one a large bull, at 
which Lee shot seven times at 600 or 
700 yards—but not one ball reached 
Mr. Moose, who soon slid into brush 
and was seen no more. The other was 
a cow, so Mack did not shoot. 

Next day Howard and I went back to 
the hills, and the other boys went on 
after moose. Lee saw a small bull, but 
his horns were not good, so he didn’t 
shoot. While Mack was watching for 
moose a wolverine loped up to within 
twenty yards of him. He looked for a 
second and started to run, when a 
Spitzer caught him through the heart, 


came off the hill and started across the 
stream to the other hill. It was just 
light enough to see and that was all. 
Mack took a shot, running, at about 
100 yards, but missed, as he was going 
through brush. He came into the open- 
ing at 150 yards and Mack put an 
umbrella Spitzer through the middle of 
him. He dropped as if shot through 
the heart. The umbrella Spitzer is cer- 
tainly sure death on game as far as I 
have seen it tried out. This being 
Mack’s third sheep, he went back to 
the woods after moose. 

At 8 a. m. I saw a white object which 
I took for a goat, but upon putting the 
glasses on him I found it to be an old 
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ram, so I let him alone. About 11 I 
saw a goat at the foot of a small gla- 
cier about 200 yards away. I tried 
him a shot with the open sight and 
drew at his shoulder. Shooting a lit- 
tle forward I caught him in the neck, 
dropping him for the count. 

I returned to camp for the kodak, 
and went out and photographed Mack’s 
ram just on the spot where he fell. His 
horns were 1314 inches at base and 
spread 2514 inches. This was an ex- 
cellent trophy. Howard did not re- 
turn to camp until 4 p. m., bringing a 
fine bunch of ptarmigan. 

As we were planning to break camp 
next day, Mack, Lee and I offered to 
carry out the outfit and let Howard 
hunt, as he had killed no large game. 
But he picked up his rifle and looked 
at it in disgust, saying, ‘‘ Well, old 
meat-in-the-pot,’” as he called it, 
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‘*you’ve lost your reputation,’’ and de- 
clined to go out any more. 
We worked hard for three days 


packing out to the mouth of the river, 
and as ice was freezing more every 
night, we were in great danger of 
being frozen in, as navigation usually 
closes about this time of the year in 
Cook’s Inlet. 

We had taken seventy-two pictures, 
killed seven bears, six goats, nine 
sheep, one wolverine, twenty-eight 
grouse, twelve ptarmigan, twenty- 
three ducks and three geese. We had 
a splendid hunt, all having pretty good 
success, with the exception of Howard, 
and he enjoyed himself as much, if not 
more, than any of us. 

The 23rd found us back in Knik, 
wishing our trip was just beginning 


instead of ending. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 





Pheasants killed during the first four days of October, 1914, 
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S. Barnes. 





in Central Washington. Com- 

















“FIFTY-NINE SQUARE MILES OF DRIFTING DEATH.” 


THE SAHARA OF COLORADO 


WALTER B. BITTERLY 


the author walked 3,900 miles since October, 1913, starting from Chicago. He spent 


six months in the South—Kentucky, Tenness e, 


the most unsettled portions of those states. 


since March, 1914. He carries a thirty-pouad 


food enough for a week’s tramp. 


A pessimistic Easterner once said, 
while speaking of Texas, ‘‘It’s a coun- 
try where there are more cows and less 
milk, more rivers and less water, and 
you can look farther and see less, than 
any other place on earth.’’ I eannot 
help but wonder just what his impres- 
sion would have been of the great sand 
dunes that le in the southern part of 
Colorado, where even the dry river bed 
is missing, and the only living erea 
tures that one encounters are those who 
carry with them water and food, if 
they would remain there for a short 
time and live; a desolate region of 
drifting death, fifty-nine square miles 
of shifting sand and blistering heat. 

On the east the Sangre de Christos 
rise like a sheer wall, their snow- 
capped summits furnishing a strange 


contrast to the sweltering desert below. 
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Alabama and Missouri—traveling through 
He covered 1,000 miles afoot in Colorado 
pack, which contains shelter, bedding and 


To the south the Black Mountains of 
New Mexico—a bluish phantom range 
—swing around to meet the Cochetopas 
on the west. 

Out of the line of beaten travel, 
miles from a railroad, there are but few 
that have ever laid eyes upon this 
dreary waste, and none save gold-mad 
prospectors ever venture upon it. 

The Mexicans cross themselves de- 
voutly as they tell of a sheep herder 
who with his sheep once attempted to 
make a short cut through the desert. 
They were never seen or heard of 
again. ‘‘Wind devils,’’ they explain, 
and give the place a wide berth. 

There were four in our party—Miss 
Peterson (the tenderfoot), my brother, 
the well-known rifle shot, his wife, a 
prominent Denver artist seeking inspi- 
ration for new pictures, and the writer. 
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“THE TENDERFOOT WAS GAMELY TRYING TO APPEAR AS THOUGH THIS WAS HER NATURA 
ELEM ENT.” 
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“IT WAS WITH A FEELING AKIN TO AWE THAT WE FIRST ENTERED THE FORRBIDDING 
SILENCE 
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To the artist in search of inspiration 
belongs the credit of the desert pil- 
grimage; her ardor was relentless. 

For weeks we had been camped near 
timber-line in the Sangre de Christos. 
‘“Why’’ would be a hard question to 
answer, unless again we shift the re- 
sponsibility upon the artist, who had 
started several canvases and was work- 
ing with an enthusiasm that we dared 
not interrupt. 

One night, as was our custom, we 
were seated around the campfire while 
my brother discoursed learnedly on 
ballisties, velocity, trajectory, ete. Sud- 
denly the artist gave a cry of delight; 
a flash of inspiration swept over her 
face; she trembled with excitement. 
‘‘Tomorrow,’’ she said in a low, tense 
voice, ‘‘tomorrow we shall start for the 
desert,’’ and making a 
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until they merged into the blue mists 
that marked our horizon. 

The country through which we trav- 
eled was now rapidly changing in 
character. Vegetation became less and 
less; even the hardy sage had dis- 
appeared and our pack animals sank 
almost knee deep in the sand. The 
heat was intense and great clouds of 
choking dust seared our noses and 
throats. The Tenderfoot was gamely 
trying to appear as though this were 
her native element, but in the eyes of 
the artist there beamed the all-consum- 
ing fires of art. 

We stopped at the last water, a good- 
sized stream coming down from the 
mountains, but losing itself within a 
hundred yards as soon as it struck the 
sand. Here we pitched permanent 





grab at my beard she 
added, ‘‘what a Bedouin 
you will make! I ean cut 
up the tepee tent and 
make you a splendid cos- 
tume, turban and all, and 
down there on the desert 
sands I shall paint my 
masterpiece.’’ As art con- 
quers all things, and we 
were but human, the next 
morning we broke camp. 

A hard day’s journey 
brought us at length to 
the foot of the range. 
Here we traveled south 
towards the great barren 
sand peaks, some of them 
towering a thousand feet 
above the valley — vast 
pyramids of shifting sand, 
changing their skyline 
with every storm. Viewed 
from the distance, bright 
with reverberated heat 
and light, was like gazing 
upon a sea of molten 
metal; each detail of the 
strange and solemn scene 





could be examined as 
through a lens. The 
mighty pyramidal piles of sand 


stretched away before us like tossing 
waves, growing smaller and smaller 








“VAST PYRAMIDS OF SHIFTING SAND.” 


camp, and from there packed into the 
desert. 
It was with a feeling akin to awe 
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“SHARP, BLACK SHADOWS MARKED THE SIDES THAT TURNED AWAY FROM THE RAYS.” 





























“OUR FOOTPRINTS STOOD OUT LIKE POOLS OF INK.” 
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i] WAS ONLY BY TAKING 
TRAVEI 
that we first entered 


THE 
AT 


its 


THAT 


RIDGES 
ALL.’ 
forbidding 


silence that seems to have a thousand 
voices and yet brings no sound to your 


straining ear. When the 
crumbling peaks caught 
the slanting rays of the 
rising sun, sharp, black 
shadows marked the sides 
turned away from. the 
rays, and our foot-prints 
stood out like pools of 
ink. It was then you felt 
the utter loneliness of the 
place—the unbearable sol 
itude. 

Progress was at all 
times difficult, and it was 
only by taking the ridges 


that we could travel at 
all. At times there would 
be a low, rumbling like 


distant thunder as tons of 
sand from the crest of 
some sand wave would 
shde down into a deep de- 
pression, an ever-present 
danger we were eareful to 
avoid. 





WE 





COULD 





The formation at times 
was like ripples on a mill 
pond, gradually increas- 
ing in size until they be- 
came waves; then the 
waves became billows, and 
and the biilows became 
peaks. Then with the next 
storm the peaks disappear 
and the whole process 
starts over again. 

A sand-ridden native 
living a few miles from 
the place told me that one 
day he had seen something 
at the bottom of one of 
the sand gullies that had 
excited his curiosity, and 
that he had ventured 
down to see what it was. 
It proved to be a coyote 
half buried in the sand. 
His curiosity satisfied, he 
started to return and was 
startled to find that it 
was impossible. He could 
get part way up and then 


the sand would give way above him 
and, half smothered, he would be per- 
cipitated to the bottom again. For sev- 
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eral hours he struggled in this manner, 
and at last, when at the point of ex- 
haustion, he made his escape by spiral- 
ing out. The coyote evidently had not 
thought of that. 

On the second day the artist broke 
into an exclamation of delight. She 
had found her inspiration at last, and 
the writer was promptly sacrificed to 
the God of Art. Posing in a hot, stuffy 
turban and leading a protesting jack 
around through the hot sand in your 
bare feet for eight hours, while the 
thermometer registers around 200, may 
be picturesque, it may even be art, but 
not by the wildest stretch of imagina- 
tion could it be called pleasure or com- 
fort. Still, the rapture of the artist as 
she completed her work was to a cer- 
tain degree compensating. 

Night always brought a strange, 
weird beauty; again there were the 
long, sharp, black shadows, but where 
the drying sunlight fell the sands 
seemed turned to gold. This would 
deepen to a burnished copper and the 
copper would fade into a greenish mist 
that gradually met the black shadows 


and was swallowed by them. Then 
night—night with its silent magic, ban- 
ishing color and form into the mystic 
realm of darkness. 

One day we had a taste of the sand- 
storm—just a taste, a meal of which 
eould never have been digested. The 
air was suddenly full of driving sand 
that stung the face and hands like a 
whip lash. Our trail was obliterated in 
a short time. The animals becoming 
frightened, made tracks for the range 
and shelter and could not be overtaken. 
The storm subsided as quickly as it had 
developed, and packing our outfit on 
our backs to where we _ eventually 
found the animals, will always be one 
of my most pleasant recollections. 

The next morning we looked our last 
upon the glistening sands lying like a 
great white shroud upon the surface of 
the earth, and turned our faces to the 
north and home. The Tenderfoot was 
bravely ignoring a badly blistered nose 
and the artist had a far-away, dreamy 
look in her eyes as she trudged along 
beside her, clutching a sand-besmeared 
canvas. 
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’Tis raining out tonight; 
“‘The-drops against my pane 
Like tears, are glist’ning bright, 
As falls the April rain! 
The sobbing winds I hear 
While loud without they call, 
And trees and flowers rear 
Their heads, and droop and fall. 


Somewhere I know a wood, 

All green and dense and bright, 
Above the hill it stood,— 

’Tis raining there tonight! 





April Rain 


O beautiful wild woods 
Above the hill, the rain 
’Tonight, like tear-drops, floods 
And drenches thy pines again! 


The weeping cowslip’s bell 
Within that woodland fair, 
And rebin’s sad notes, tell 
Of one who lov’d them there. 
O wild, wet woods tonight, 
I long for you again, 
With tear-drops ling’ring bright, 
As falls the April rain! 


ALICE PHILLIPS. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE DANGEROUS WORK OF THE SHEEP HUNTER. 


The author scaling the summit of a 100-foot, nearly perpendicular wall of rock in 
Wyoming, while hunting with Lawrence Nordquist. 




















RAM KILLED BY 





AUTHOR IN WYOMING LAST FALL, 





THE HUNT BEING DESCRIBED IN PART 


II OF THIS STORY, TO APPEAR IN OUR JULY NUMBER 





HUNTING THE BIG HORN 
J. A. McGUIRE 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


The three grandest American tro- 
phies (with, possibly, a couple of Are- 
tie exceptions) are undoubtedly the 
moose, the grizzly bear and the sheep, 
in the order named. But judged by the 
difficulty in hunting and killing them, 
the order would be reversed—placing 
the sheep first, the grizzly next and the 
moose last. While the moose carries a 
beautiful prize on 1's head, he does not 
afford the superior sport in the pursuit 
that the grizzly and the sheep do. He 
offers a larger target, is killed at much 
closer range, and altogether is out of 
the grizzly and sheep class in the sport- 
ive sense. 

The successful sheep hunter must, 
perforce, have the game vision devel- 
oped to the very highest order of per- 
fection. He should be a good climber, 





strong of heart and limb and a good 
game shot. While many sheep are 
killed at distances under 100 yards, yet 
most of them are shot at ranges far ex- 
ceeding these figures. A man doesn’t 
have to be a good target shot in order 
to be a successful sheev hunter. He 
may be able to make 90 to 95 regularly 
at the target range and absolutely fail 
when shooting at ‘‘ovis canadensis.’’ 
The prime requisites are a cool head, 
ordinary ability to judge distances 
quickly and good marksmanship qual- 
ities. I am now speaking of the man 
who would do a considerable amount of 
sheep hunting and not of the one who 
would go out on a single trip for these 
animals. In the latter case he might 


accidentally run onto a big ram during 


the first day’s hunting, and might also 
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UP IN CLOUDLAND 
The author ascending a very dangerous ‘“‘comb” in 


Wyoming, where a slip would mean 
certain death 


(as did Dan Singer, a New York sports- 
man-writer, during the past fall in 
Wyoming, in company with Ned Frost 
as guide) be able to shoot his ram at a 
distance of twenty-eight paces. Such 
luck as this, however, seldom falls to 
the lot of a sheep hunter. By some, 
however, I am inclined to believe this 
would not be considered luck, and espe- 
cially in the ease of Mr. Singer, for 
such an excellent shot as he might con- 
sider it more fortunate and satisfactory 
to run onto his game at 200 yards dis- 
tance. He would probably be just as 
sure of getting it as at twenty-eight 
steps. 


Outside of bears, I have spent more 
time in the pursuit of sheep than in 
hunting any other wild animal. If 
placed consecutively the time devoted 
by me to this sport would amount 
to about four months of continuous 
hunting. The places I have hunted 
them, with date, and time devoted to 
the hunt, are enumerated below (this 
hunting, with the one exception noted, 
being devoted exclusively to the pur- 
suit of sheep) : 

















} | Time 
| Con- 
| ? | sumed 
|} in Ac- 
| | .tual 
Date. Locality |InCompany| Hunt- 
With ' ing. 
Oct., 1900... |Montana— |J, A. Rick-! 
S. E. of er and R.} 
Flathead Cc. Fisk |\4 weeks 
Lake, for | 
goats and | 
sheep. | 
Sept., 1907.. | Wyoming— |Ned Frost | 
On Wig- and Fred | 
gin’s Fork Richard |\1 week 
of Wind | 
River. | 
Sept., 1910.. |Wyoming— |Will Rich- | 
On head of | ard and | 
So. Fork Jim Gord-! 
of Sho- | rich |3 weeks 
shone | | 
River. | 
Oct., 1911... |Montana— |Dr. W. B. 
On Hell Shore and! 
Roaring | John Bal- | 
and Griz- | lenger 4 weeks 
zlv Creeks. | | 
Sept., 1912... | Wyoming— |Lawrence | 
On Dead | Nord- | 
Indian | quist and | 
Creek and | Dave 
Upper Powell 4 weeks 
Sunlight | 
River. | 
Oct.-Nov., Wyoming— |Ned Frost | 
it er North |} and Fred |! 
Fork Sho- | Richard /|1 week 
shone | | 
River and 
Gunbarrel | 
Creek. 





I do not profess to be a successful 
sheep hunter. If I could consider my- 
self such I would feel that I had 
reached the very highest pinnacle of 
hunting proficiency. 

There is so much real art, woods 
lore, tracking sense, leg muscle and 
marksmanship wrapped in the make- 
up of such an one that I have not even 
the faintest suspicion that I will ever 
reach that distinction. But I have 
been out with good sheep hunters and 
have seen their work. I have had 
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them point out sheep to me at 600 to 
1,000 yards with the naked eye that | 
would have passed by as nothing more 
important than gray rocks on the dis- 
tant cliffs, or shimmering sun pranks 


on stumps or logs. I have had them 
pick up what appeared to me at first 
glance as deer tracks, but which when 
followed a few yards turned out to be 
sheep tracks. This may sound odd to 
the hunter, but I had this very thing 
happen last fall while hunting with 
Ned Frost of Cody, Wyo. His atten- 
tion was first directed to the track. 
It was not plain, or we could have 
arrived at the correct solution imme- 
diately, but rather ruffled up in loose, 
dry dirt. The toe points came to- 
gether so closely that I remarked that 


it was ‘‘only a deer track.’’ Ned said 
it did resemble a deer track a lit- 


tle, but he was satisfied it was sheep, 
and such it proved to be when we fin- 
ally worked it out. This illustrates 
one of the finer points of sheep hunt- 
ing. I am satisfied that many sheep 
hunters would have passed by this 
track with no notice. While it was 
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made by a ram too small for us to con- 
sider, it might have been the trail of 
an old fellow with a 17-inch head. 
There is a factor in sheep hunting 
that makes it one of the most danger- 
ous of American hunting sports. In 
making this statement I do not wish to 
discourage sportsmen from engaging 
in it, for the danger is not so great as 
that. However, as compared to grizzly 
bear hunting, I consider that sheep 
hunting is the more dangerous to life 
and limb. I am carrying in my mem- 
ory some narrow escapes from perma- 
nent injury and death that I have both 
experienced and witnessed. I also have 
some well-developed rheumatic germs 


that were received into my system 
through exposure on the head of 


Gravel Bar, Wyo., two 
while hunting with Lawrence Nord- 
quist of Cody, Wyo. Our camp was 
located on the Sunlight River at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. A few days 


years ago, 


before, from a different camp, we had 
seen sheep on the side of a peak rising 
up from Gravel Bar. On this partieu- 
lar morning we left camp at 7 a. 


m., 























A SCENE AT TIMBERLINE, IN WYOMING 


The snow had been 
grass. 


guide 





awed away from the dark spot in the 
The freshly fallen snow shows their tracks and other sign, 
approaching. 


by rams in order 
Carl Johnson, 


foreground to crop the 


assistant 
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APPROACHING A HARD CLIMB FOR SHEEP IN WYOMING. 
LAWRENCE NORDQUIST SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPH. 


and at 2 p. m. reached the summit at 
an elevation of 11,400 feet, after zig- 
zagging considerable. We then de- 
scended on the other side 600 feet, but 
found no sheep. We saw their tracks 
made the day we had seen the sheep 
from above the other camp, but that 
was all. So we decided to return to 
camp by different routes, and at 3:20 
p. m. we separated, Lawrence going 
back by the Gravel Bar side and I de- 
secending by the way we had come up. 
On returning! however, I saw tracks 
leading around the other side of the 
peak from that by which we had as- 
cended, so I changed my course and 
decided to follow them. They led me 
among almost inaccessible rim rocks, 
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slides and cliffs, and when 
I had covered a half mile 
on this side of the peak I 
began to wish I had taken 
our morning’s trail. Soon 
= I came to a point where | 
had to halt against the 
glazy side of an unclimb- 
able rim. I simply could 
go no farther that way, so 
was compelled to follow 
the only course — climb 
upwards over the top of 
the peak. This I did after 
much difficulty, crawling 
and dragging myself over 
the almost knife-like edge 
of the summit at 6:30 p. 
m.—nearly dark in Wyo- 
ming the last of Sep- 
tember. 

Here I was, 4,400 feet 
in elevation above camp, 
four miles distant, and 
1,000 feet above timber- 
line, with the task of de- 
scending by a route over 
which at places Lawrence 
and I had to assist each 
other in ascending—and 
this feat to be performed 
in the dark. It almost 
gives me a_ nightmare, 
even now, when I think 
of the experiences of that 
night. Ordinarily I would 
have made camp at timberline, but ! 
was so set on getting in for a little 
sleep and a change of camp next day, 
that the ecamping-out theory received 
the cold shoulder from me. In some 
places I had to drop over precipitous 
rocks six to ten feet, depending on good 
luck in how I landed at the bottom. I 
held to insecure roots, shrubs, ete., in 
climbing down, which at times gave 
way, precipitating me down back- 
wards eight or ten feet. This was 
kept up until about 10:30 p. m., when 
I made the descent of the mountain 
proper, but I was now in a dense for- 
est with down’ timber, and only star- 
light to guide me. Anyone who has 
ever traveled in a heavy pine forest 
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Being a description of the plans, profits 


pring trout fishing. 
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(ALL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS) 


There are 365 days in a year, some 
of which are denominated holidays 
while others are called holy days, but 
no holy day or holiday bulks larger in 
an angler’s affections than Opening 
Day, the day that marks the beginning 
of the trout season. The day may not 
be typed in red upon our calendars, 
for it varies in different states, but no 
disciple of Walton needs a calendar to 
inform him when the law is off. For 
weeks and months he has been looking 
forward and preparing for it. Rods 
have been rewound and revarnished, 
tangled lines have been straightened, 





reels have been cleaned and oiled, new 
flies have been purchased while battle- 
scarred heroes have been doctored; a 
hundred and one pleasant little tasks 
have been performed, all looking 
toward the great day, the day of pos- 
sibilities. When the Day arrives—ye 
gods and little fishes, words fail me. 

But to descend to prosaic things, 
what sort of tackle will you use? ‘‘Fly 
rod and flies, of course.’’ Of course. 
Yes, most assuredly. We all do. No tin 
can in our creels. Certainly not. Bless 
our dear souls, no. 


Well, I am going to take the bull by 
513 
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“THERE IS MORE JOY IN LANDING A TWO-POUND FISH WITH 
A THREE-OUNCE ROD THAN IN VANQUISHING A FIVE 
POUNDER WITH A TWELVE-OUNCE POLE.” 


the horns, and without casting asper- 
sions or engendering doubts, write 
upon worm fishing. Every one who 
knows me, knows that I am a flv-fish- 
erman of some skill, not only laying a 
delicate fly but tying them as well, so 
you can not croak ‘‘sour grapes’’ to me. 
But bless you, when the snow lies deep 
upon the ground, as it sometimes does 
on Opening Day, or a belated blizzard 
is howling through the bare branches 
of the stark trees, what fun is there in 
fly fishing, e’en though one ean lay the 
fuzzy wuzzy lures to a miracle? We 
fish for fish, at least we like to take a 
few home to the family, and artificial 
flies are not apt to prove availing be- 
fore there is a rise of natural insects. 
I think there will be little argument 
regarding the exactness of this state- 
ment. I do not say that trout will not 
rise to flies before insect life appears, 
but I do say that as a rule flv fishing 
will be below par. If you expect to 
make a catch before the snow water is 


out of the streams you 
will be compelled to re- 
sort to worms or other 
live bait. 

I am not going to rush 
into an argumentation 
regarding the legitimacy 
of worm fishing. I have 
defined my position too 


often to make it neces- 
sary. In a moment or 
two I will deseribe the 


tackle I employ and tell 
you why, which will not 
be saying that you may 
not use something else, 
and I in turn shall be 
glad to have you give me 
your reasons for using 
what you do. The point 
I wish to make here is 
that it is neither the 
tackle nor the bait that 
makes one man a sports- 
man and another some- 
thing otherwise. ‘‘No 
true sportsman will use 
anything but artificial 
flies.’ How often we 
see such statements. I have knocked 
about ‘‘these United States,’’ as the 
Fourth of July orators used to be fond 
of saying, for a number of years, fish- 
ing many streams and lakes, meeting 
scores of anglers of every complexion, 
shade and hue; some have been truest 
sportsmen though others bearing Leon- 
ard rods and English flies, have be- 
longed in the other class. As I define 
sportsmanship, it goes deeper than 
mere tackle and externals: it is some- 
thing that has to do with the very 
heart of a man, places him amid Na- 
ture’s noblemen. The true sportsman 
is an individual in whom the spirit 
of fair play is raised to the N-th 
power. If the largest fish of the day 
escapes after a lengthy battle, the true 
sportsman regards the denouement with 
smiling equanimity. Even a yawning 
basket will not tempt him to take an 
unfair advantage. So, after all, the 
high spirit of fair play brings us back 
to tackle if not bait vs. flies. 
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When we take up the matter of 
tackle we are at once confronted with 
the question, ‘‘Why do we go trout 
fishing?’’ If our answer is simply that 
we may secure a mess of fish, the ques- 
tion of tackle will not enter. Get a 
seine or a stick of dynamite, or if afraid 
of the game wardens, go to the market 
and buy suckers. Upon the other hand, 
if we say that we angle for sport, tackle 
immediately becomes a matter of ut- 
most importance. In fact, I think it 
may be asserted that our interest in 
tackle inereases in exact ratio to our 
desire for sport. I admit that I like to 
eatch fish, and I think I can say with- 
out a smack of conceit 
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are only two elements of a problem as 
complex, almost, as life itself. There 
is the ministry of God’s Out-o’-doors 
—the bird music, the lisping water, 
the sweet smelling flowers, the odor 
of green growing things. And there 
is the self-knowledge which comes 
only to those on good terms with 
themselves, those who ean look into 
the water-crystal, wide-eyed and un- 
afraid. To be an angler in the highest 
and truest sense is to drink at the 
Fount of All-knowledge. Think it 
over. 

The ideal rod for worm fishing is the 
ideal rod for fly fishing, conditions be- 





that I creel as many as 
the average angler 
whether using bait or 
flies—yet I assert that it 
is not the mere catching 
of fish that makes me an 
angler. I would be a 
lover and eollector of 
tackle if Fate never per- 
mitted me to leave my 
study, so enamored am | 
with ‘‘rods and reels and 
traces.”” A formuia of 
mine might be expressed 
on this wise: The lighter 
the tackle the more op- 
portunities the fish wil] 
have to escape, the more 
opportunities the fish has 
to escape the greater the 
skill required on my 
part, the greater the skill 
exercised by me the more 
intense will be my enjoy- 
ment. While it is true, 
as I said a moment ago, 
that tackle has nothing 
to do with sportsman 
ship, good tackle multi- 
plies a true sportsman’s 
enjoyment. 

Lest the reader think 
that I am unduly em- 
phasizing tackle and abil- 
ity to catch trout, let me 
pause long enough to 
add that tackle and fish 




















IN ALL BAIT FISHING I WOULD ANGLE WITH THE 
CURRENT.” 
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ing the same. So whether you elect a 
steel, solid wood or split bamboo, let 
me urge upon you the necessity for 
light tackle, the lightest commensurate 
with safety. Of course, the length and 
weight of the rod will depend some- 
what upon the characte: of the water, 
the weight of the fish and your skill; 
still for the sake of sheer sportsman- 
ship, it is better to err upon the side 
of danger than be absolutely safe. 
There is more joy in landing a two 
pound fish with a three ounce rod than 





height of folly to attempt to use a 
three-ounce bamboo, but wherever such 
a tool can be employed, use it by all 
means. Such a rod costs money. Re- 
member, if you are the right sort, the 
better the rod, the better the sport. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt in 
my own mind that the use of a fine tool 
will all unconsciously effect the quality 
of your work; you will lay a better 
line, because vou will exercise more 
eare. More and more I am becoming a 
worshipper of high-grade tackle, e’en 





“NEVER PASS BY A PLACE WHERE A FISH MIGHT HIDE, IS MY RULE, AND A GOOD ONE.” 


vanquishing a five pounder with a 
twelve ounce pole. I speak from exper- 
lence. 

A moment ago I said that the ideal 
rod for worm fishing is the ideal rod 
for fly fishing, whether steel, solid 
wood or split bamboo. And that is true. 
However, for the careful, prayerful 
angler there is nothing like the light 
split bamboo upon which some expert 
craftsman has lavished days and days 
of loving tooling. Oh, I know there are 
brushy streams where it would be the 


though I continue to assert that it is 
not tackle that makes the man. 

The proper reel for worming is the 
multiplier as will hereinafter appear. 
Now the off-set handle of the multi- 
plier as ordinarily used is a great 
bother in worm fishing as I practice it, 
snarling the line at every opportunity. 
However there is a four times multi- 
plier upon the market—or was—made 
of aluminum, without the balance han- 
dle that is all but perfect. However, 
get as light a reel as you can. If your 
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stream is small and of a character 
where little reeling will be demanded, 
then get the regulation single action, 
it will meet every requirement. Always 
the reel should spool a hundred yards 
of line if you are going to fish from the 
spool, if not, a smaller reel will serve. 
I know I have flown in the face of your 
prejudices here, but bear with me until 
I am through. (This outfitting for 
worming is serious business, when you 
come to think it over.) 

The line. Again much depends upon 
your environment. I prefer an enam- 
eled line for all trout fishing, using one 
of small caliber where possible, an H 
ordinarily, though sometimes, where 
the fish run unusually large, I resort 
toan F. My reason for using the enam- 
eled in preference to the oiled recom- 
mended by some, is because the former 
will not snarl and twist up at the first 
opportunity as will the latter ; then, too, 
the enameled, being waterproof, will 
float in a manner foreign to the dressed 
silk. By all means confine yourself to 
the enameled; you will not regret it. 

As to terminal tackle, well, first, I 
would not advise even a short leader for 
average stream fishing; of course in 
heavy work on large streams a leader 
is a good thing. Use snelled hooks in- 
stead and rather large. It will be ob- 
jected that you will fail to hook fish. 
Granted, but as a rule those are the 
fish you do not want to hook, and even 
if the little fellows do manage some- 
how to impale themselves, the size of 
the hook will prevent its being swal- 
lowed, and they can be liberated with 
little injury. Never use a hook so small 
that it can be gorged by the fish. Anent 
this question: when a small fish does 
sueceed in hooking itself, always wet 
the hand before you lift it from the 
water, for a wet hand will work no 
injury ; while a dry one, or a glove, will 
break the ‘‘slime,’’ ultimately killing 
the fish. To carelessly and cruelly re- 
move a fish from the hook, returning it 
to the water to die a lingering death 
is a greater crime than to break the law 
by retaining an undersized trout. 
Think it over. 
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You will have noted that in the fore- 
going paragraph no mention was made 
of a sinker, and simply because its use 
is not advised unless the stream to be 
fished is actually tumultuous, running 
down hill with reckless abandon, and 
even then a single split shot should be 
sufficient. In casting worms I would 
not use a sinker under any cireum- 
stances, and very seldom, as intimated, 
when reeling. 

In all bait fishing I would angle with 
the current, for my first object is to 
duplicate Nature’s ways, and not sug- 
gest to the fish that there is a string 
attached to the down-traveling garden 
hackle. I need spend litiie time en- 
larging upon worm casting, familiar as 
the method is to all fishermen. I sel- 
dom wade when fishing with worms 
unless the character of the banks make 
traveling in the water preferable. I 
east to the right and left, seeking out 
every little eddy and pool which might 
conceal a fish. Never pass by a place 
where a fish might hide, is my rule, 
and a good one. How many times, 
when wading down a rapid, we have 
seen fish dart this way and that upon 
our approach; fish, too, that might 
have been induced to bite had we 
placed the worm before them in a 
natural manner. (A statement which 
holds true of fly fishing as well.) | 
have what I term ‘‘fish-sense’’; I 
‘‘feel’’ where trout lie. In other 
words, I have fished trout and studied 
trout so long that I have come to know 
instinctively where to look for them, 
and am not conscious of reasoning 
about the matter. 

To illustrate the point. Last season 
I was fly fishing a certain stream with 
a boon companion, a fairly expert fly 
artist, too. We were walking along the 
stream, side by side, rods over our 
shoulders. Suddenly I stopped and 
ealled his attention to a rock in 
mid-stream which stuck its_ red 
nose above the moil of water. 
‘“‘There’s a fish just below that 
stone, and slightly to the left.’’ He 
laughed, remarking, ‘‘No fish as far 
down as this; you will just have to 
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YOU WOULD EXPERIENCE SOME DIFFICULTY 
FLIES HERE. 


wait until you the woods 
before you prognosticate.’’ To prove 
him wrong I east. Three times I sent 
the tiny fly out upon the water before 
I sueceeded in touching the particular 
swirl just at its feathery edge, but 
when I did there was a flash of silver 
and red and I was fast to a good rain- 
bow. ‘‘Well, I'll be darned!” ex- 
claimed my companion, which was 
highly profane for him. When asked 
how I knew there was a fish in that 
particular spot I found myself put to 
it for a reason. Only, it was just such 
a place as a rainbow or other trout 
would search out in a whole stream if 
seeking a lurking place. Some say I 
am a ‘‘lucky’’ fisherman, but I know 
better; I am simply fish-wise. There is 
nothing that will take the place of 
fish-knowledge, and intimate stream- 
knowledge. To me the great faseina 
tion of trout fishing is the premium it 
places upon study and skill, 


get up in 


”? 





IN HANDLING 


At first thought one 
would imagine that suc- 
cessful reeling was more a 
matter of luck than skill, 
but ample experience 
proves that nine times out 
of ten luck is but another 
name for skill, the tenth 
time is when the green- 
horn takes the largest fish 
of the season. To let your 
line down, down under the 
low-hanging brush, or 
around the bend below 
you does not require much 
skill, it is true, but unless 
you know how to manage 
your line you will not get 
it out at all. To strip a 
hundred feet of line from 
the reel, only to find it 
twisted and wound about 
a snag ten feet below you 
is vexatious, to put it 
mildly. I have had a 
hungry trout at my very 
feet take the hook and lie 
perfectly quiet while I 
stripped off foot after 
foot, and yard after yard 
of line, supposing that my worm was 
wandering along with the current some 
hundred feet or so below me. I do not 
know of anything that makes an angler 
feel more silly than to carefully spool 
a hundred feet of line, only to find at 
last a trout at his feet. 

To hook a good fish some hundred 
and fifty feet below one, all of the in- 
tervening water swept by alders and 
willows, dead branches reaching down 
to render aid to the fish, offers a prob- 
lem never faced by the fly fisherman. 
To successfully lead—that is just the 
word, you cannot drag—to successfully 
lead a pound or even half a pound fish 
through such water requires not a lit- 
tle patience and more than a mddicum 
of ichthyie skill. To reel too fast is to 
bring the quarry to the surface and 
cause him to jump a dead branch, or 
to reel too slow is to give him time to 
hide away amid roots or snags. You 
ean readily understand why I advised 
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a multiplying reel for worm fishing: 
it is exceedingly difficult to reel suc- 
cessfully without that particular style 
of winch. I have caught some large 
fish in my time, playing them out in 
the open, but I wish to say that for 
true thrills forever commend me to a 
pound trout a hundred feet down a 
brushy stream. Be is said, however, 
that not every one can handle bait 
under such conditions and keep his re- 
ligion. 

Strange things happen in reeling as 
in every variety of angling. To relate 
for a second time a happening which 
befell me just a few seasons ago. I was 
fishing a brushy stream of the Middle 
West, one noted for its big trout, using 
a beautiful line an Eastern manufac- 
turer had asked me to ‘‘try out.’’ I let 
out all the line, seventy-five yards, and 
got a strike. Naturally I brought up 
the rod quickly thinking to set the 
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hook. Imagine my dismay when the 
line flicked out through the guides and 


was gone. I had failed to tie the end 
to the reel. I raced down the bank, 
raking the water with a hooked stick, 
but the line was gone. Perhaps I spent 
an hour searching, then I took another 
from my pocket, and started in once 
more some little distance down stream. 
In due time I hooked a fish. (Now pre 
pare to sing that classic song begin 
ning, ‘‘It sounds to me **) When | 
brought that fish to net the other hook 
was fast in his jaw, the line trailing 
away. With infinite care and patience 
I unraveled that Jine from the branches 
and snags and saved it. Whenever I 
have dared to narrate the above I have 
been accused of being a candidate for 
the club made famous by a certain 
mighty American nimrod, but it is an 
absolute fact, nevertheless. 


<ooe> 




















THE ELK ARE NOT ALL GONE FROM COLORADO. 


_ I am enclosing you an elk photo taken in the White River country of Colorado last 
winter, The elk are just beginning to increase and must be protected for a number of 
years yet. This applies to the deer also. Ignorant legislation in the past almost exter- 
minated the deer and the elk. We don’t want to make the same mistake again. We must 


keep the season closed on deer and elk for years to come. 


Guy Stealey, Buford, Colo 











CLOTH HOUSES 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


A tent is a house of cloth—in a storm 
it may be a house of cards—and there 
are as many shapes and kinds, and al- 
most as many sizes, of tents as there 
are of houses. First we will very 
briefly consider what applies to all 
tents, then some of the tents best suited 
to American conditions here and 
there. For what is a good tent for one 








INDIAN TEPEE, BUT WITH NO INSIDE WALLS 


The true Indian tepee was not staked tight to 
the ground, but an open space was left between 
ground and lower tent edge to insure ventilation 
Wind protection was given by internal wall about 
three feet high, but not fastened to top of tepee, 
but to tepee poles. See sectional cut of tepee in 
last part of story Notice adjustable smoke vent; 
pole framework and lack of all ropes or stakes ex- 
cept one rope (not shown) to bind poles at top and 
to hoist covering In high winds tepees were oc- 
casionally staked, both at bottom and with guy 
ropes Out of thousands of tepees half a century 
ago there is now but one real buffalo-skin tepee in 
the world It is in the New York Museum of Nat- 
ural History and is worth $10,000. It has ne 
equal against rain, wind and snow (or all three 
combined) or for ventilation with perfect protec- 
tion It is the only tent in which it is possible to 
build an open fire But for same amount of room, 
the tepee requires about twice as much material as 
other tents, hence, especially with its framework, 
it is not as easily transported Very quick and 
easy to pitch, if one knows how, but requires skill 
To have a fire in a tepee with breathable air is 
like making fire by rubbing two sticks—easy when 
you know how and have the right fire materials 
otherwise impossible. The secret is a bed of coals, 
right size of fire and correct draft. 

5 


climate or season or purpose may be a 
very poor tent for different conditions. 
We will consider material, size and 
shape in the order named. 

Cotton cloth is the one material used 
in all civilized tents. ‘‘Balloon silk’’ 
and other terms mean only fine cotton 
cloth, usually treated with some oil. 
Watershedding depends on fineness of 
weave, not on the thickness of a cloth, 
remember. But the thinner and lighter 
and tighter the cloth the more easily 
is it torn, either by wind or accident. 
The larger the tent, for this reason, 
the heavier and stronger must be the 
cloth. Balloon silk, drill, duck, can- 
vas, khaki, ete., are but different 
weaves of cotton. Duck is but a fine, 
good grade of canvas. Khaki is but a 
eolor, and not any particular cloth, as 
many think. Khaki is usually a drill, 
colored various dull tints of gray, 
green or brown. There are also various 
weaves of canvas. The harder the 
thread is twisted, the longer the cotton 
fiber from which it is made, and the 
more threads used per inch in weaving, 
the better the canvas. As a common 
handy test, the smoother the canvas 
the better. The rougher the canvas, 
weight for weight, the cheaper and 
less desirable it is. A fine, smooth- 
surfaced eight-ounce canvas is often 
more rain and wind tight, and less lia- 
ble to rip than a sixteen-ounce rougher- 
surfaced looser-woven canvas. 

On the other hand, same quality re- 
member, the tighter and finer any cloth 
is woven, the more easily it rips. Bur- 
lap—the old gunny sack—weight for 
weight, is much harder to tear than 
any canvas. Weight for weight, qual- 
ity for quality, therefore, the more 
water and wind proof a cloth is the 
easier it rips. You eannot have every- 
thing in one piece of cloth. 

The heavier any cloth is the more 
water it will soak up, and the longer 
it takes to dry out. This is well to con- 
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sider when a tent must be packed 
often. All cloth soaks up water, except 
cloth covered with rubber, or oiled, and 
even these do to some extent, but not 
enough to consider seriously. 

All tents burn readily, especially in 
a dry wind, and oiled goods worst of 
all. Never neglect this point. Rubber 
goods are the only cloth that will not 
burn. A fire-proofing can be put into 
eotton goods, but unfortunately it is 
readily removed by water, so the first 
rain destroys the fire-proofing. To 
make cloth fire proof, soak it in a mix- 
ture of two pounds of phosphate of 
ammonia dissolved in two gallons of 
water, and dry. A coal will burn a 
hole through a cloth so treated, but 
even in the wind it will not blaze nor 
smoulder. It acts much like rubber- 
ized goods. 

Rubber cannot stand the sun, and 
tends to crack and peel off in very 
cold climates. Also ropes soon wear 
through the rubber surface. Two lay- 
ers of cloth cemented together with 
rubber is called mackintosh. It is prac- 
tically wind and water proof, and will 
stand sun and wear almost like ean- 
vas, but it is heavy. Except for its 
weight it is the best tent material 
known. It is of course fireproof, and 
only the outer layer of cloth soaks up 
water, so a rain does not increase its 
packing weight nearly as much as with 
untreated canvas. But mackintosh is 
the most expensive of materials. Oiled 
cotton, such as balloon silk, weight for 
weight, has the advantage over all 
other cloth, except that it rips easily 
and burns very easily. Mackintosh 
is the hardest of all materials to rip, 
even harder than loosely woven goods 
of the same quality and weight. Its 
sole disadvantage is weight. 

Rain falls about 25 feet: per second. 
Add this to a sixty-mile or more an 
hour gale and you have rain coming at 
a slant at the rate of over 100 feet per 
second. This will drive through any 
single layer of cloth that is not air- 
tight, like a rubberized or oiled sur- 
face. And most oiled or other rain- 
proof goods are not really either air 
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If you can see pinholes 
of light through a cloth, oiled or not, 
then water will drive or rub through 
it no matter how treated. The best test 
I know is to stretch the cloth over the 
mouth, then wet it with spittle, then 
blow hard and rub with the tongue at 


or water tight. 


the same time. If moisture appears on 
the other side, the cloth is not even 
rain proof in a prolonged, or a short 
driving, storm. 

In all tents and other cloths, remem- 
ber this fact—that water will go where 
air will; to be waterproof a cloth must 
be air-proof. Rain-proof is only for a 
short time; a heavy or long rain will 
beat through, either in clothing or 
tents or bedding. Thickness of cloth 
delays the results, but does not prevent 
them. 

But two layers of cloth, not touch- 
ing, is almost as perfect a protection as 
an airtight cloth. Herein is the virtue 
of the tent fly. If the two cloths touch, 
as in a coat, they are no better than 
one heavy thickness. The tent fly 
breaks the force of the wind and water, 
and what reaches the second layer is 
only a gentle mist, easily shed. Two 
layers of eight-ounce canvas will shed 





Tepee tent, pitched with one center pole instead 
of over frame work Illustrates serious disadvan- 
tage of all slant-side tents when they sag in dry 
weather, or because of loose stakes This constant 
changing of size and shape of tent is the main 
trouble with all non-wall tents In wall tents this 


variation is taken up in the upright walls and does 
not matter much 
plate. 


See outline of true tepee in last 














Wall tent 
Most roomy of all tents for amount of canvas, ex- 


with fly and high sides, or ‘‘walls.’’ 
cept the Baker, or shed tent No waste floor 
space and plenty of standing room Needs two or 
three poles and many stakes. Some trouble to 
pitch properly Is not a good wind tent, because 
of so much upright surface. Cannot be pitched on 
rock, deep snow or frozen ground where stakes 
cannot be driven Sheds water better than any 
other tent, because of fly and upright sides. Best 
tent for most purposes. 


water perfectly where the water will 
drive right through in a fine mist one 
layer of sixteen-ounce canvas. Test all 
this for yourself, if in doubt, as I have 
done. Remember that about 300 pounds 
pressure to the square inch (a column 
of water about 700 feet high) will send 
water through anything, even a foot of 
solid steel. This is shown in hydraulic 
testing of large cannons. And rain at 
from 100 to 125 feet per second in a 
gale has some foree to it, about one- 
fourth enough to sweat through steel. 

Now as to size. The least space suita- 
ble for one man is an imaginary block 
2.5x6.5x1.5 feet to sleep in, 3x3x3.5 to 
sit in. and 2x2.5x6.5 to stand in. Noth- 
ing is so deceptive as to figure the 


cubie econtents—or floor space—of a 
tent. A cone or a wedge or a pyramid 


contains much unusable space. Imagine 
the three boxes just mentioned—one 
fitted into the other, of course—in the 
tent and you have the space necessary 
for one man. Where those boxes ecan- 
not go is practically pure waste space, 
hence waste weight in packing. 
Nothing is gained in very small, one 
or two man, tents by walls, if no floor 
eloth is used. Here the height equals 
or exeeeds the length and width of the 
tent, and the slanting walls are nearly 
upright. But in any size tent, no mat- 
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ter how small, with a floor cloth, the 
wall, if of only one foot, is a great sav- 
ing in tent weight and material. You 
cut out two sides of a long triangle of 
cloth, totally unavailable in tent space, 
for the short upright side of the tri- 
angle, with no waste tent space or 
weight whatever. A diagram on paper, 
to scale, will illustrate this in every 
shape tent. This thing of floor cloth 
decides to a great extent the shape of 
the tent. In a 9x9 pyramid tent with 
floor cloth, the most wasteful shape of 
all, fully one-fourth the canvas, and 
hence weight, is totally useless. The 
wall-less tent has but one advantage 
over the wall tent, regardless of the 
various shapes of each, and that is that 
it needs fewer stakes, and is much the 
better wind tent, as the wind pressure 
on the upright wall is much greater 
than on the slanting side. 

The best wind tent known is the 
cone, with the pyramid second choice. 
Each tent properly staked, of course, 
with outside guy ropes. In calculating 
the weight of wall tents, do not omit 
the weight of the necessary ropes, of 
course. Wall tents require no more 
ground space than slant-side tents, if 
they have the same pitch of roof. The 
wall tent is but the slant-side tent, with 
the lower angle cut off in cloth, and 
with rope substituted, to save weight 
and leakage surface. Slant-side tents 
have the serious disadvantage of an 
opening in the roof, so cannot be left 
open in wet weather, as can a tent with 








Wedge, or shelter tent. , Ends thrown open. No 
floor. Notice curved edges of cloth between stake 
ropes, tending to hold the canvas smooth and firm, 
hence adds to watershedding properties, Not much 
floor or head room for amount of canvas; requires 
two or three poles. 
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Pyramid tent, erected here with two outside 


poles. Often called a ‘‘tepee,’’ or tepee tent, in 
some parts of the country. Good wind tent, quick 
ly, easily and strongly pitched. With internal 


pole and sewed in floor it can be erected without 
stakes on the rocks or snow or frozen ground 
Sheds water well, but wastes floor room, and has 
but little standing room. Strong and practical, but 
cramped and inconvenient 


one or more upright sides. This is a 
great inconvenience, not usually appre- 
ciated till actually experienced. Also, 
this necessary opening usually leaks 
more or less, especially in a driving 
storm, when the tent is flopped about. 
This is avoided in the wedge tent, of 
course, but prevails to a most sweara- 
ble extent in all cone and pyramids. 
Cone and pyramid tents require but 
one pole, often a serious consideration. 
But this uses up tent space amazingly, 
especially standing room. And such 
tents have no up-space for drying lines, 
an important thing. All wedge and 
wall tents—except the walled cone and 
pyramids—need three poles—two up- 
rights and one ridge—but give more 
head space, and upper-room for a dry- 
ing line. In a permanent camp, of 
course all tents can easily be pitched 
under an outside framework, made 
from local timber, if it is available. All 
tents will leak over a ridge or other 
pole, in a long rain, due to rubbing 
caused by the wind, unless material is 
air-proof, as mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this article. Hence it is a good 
feature to have an outside comb—as on 
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a rooster—full of lace holes, whereby 
the tent can be thus laced to an outsid: 
ridge pole. This is especially true with 
fresh cut poles, whose uneven surfaces 
are liable to wear holes in the eloth, 
or if green and easily bent, the tent 
sags, thus forming water pockets and 
the tent leaks like bad plumbing. 

When stakes cannot be had, or 
driven, as on a rocky mountain top, a 
pyramid tent with internal pole and 
floor cloth can be used where no other 
shaped tent can be erected at all, un- 
less there are loose stones available to 
use in place of stakes. The baggage in 
the four corners takes the place of 
stones and stakes. But this is possible 
only with a floor cloth, thus making 
the tent into a one-piece sack. 

Tents are of various kinds, best 
described by pictures. What is suitable 
for one country is bad for another. In 
a wooded country, where there is little 
wind and plenty of wood for a big all- 
night fire close to the tent, the open- 
faced shed, or lean-to, tent is about the 
best. For weight of cleth, it gives the 
maximum of floor and head room, with 
no waste cloth or space whatever. But 
in a windy open country, or in snow, it 
is a poor shape, as it needs plenty of 
stakes and poles to set properly, and 
is the easiest of all tents to blow down. 

On the other hand, the cone tent 
like the Indian tepee—is the best for 
an open, windy, fireless country, but 
it contains much waste cloth and waste 
tent space. By using several poles for 
a frame, stakes are not needed. This 





Baker, shed or Amazon tent Most roomy and 
convenient tent made for summer camping in good 
weather. Will not stand up well in high winds or 
heavy rain or snow storms 
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is often a vital consideration on stony 
or frozen ground, where stakes cannot 
be driven, or in deep snow. All wall 
tents require stakes, remember. Slant- 
side tents, with one center pole and 
floor cloth, or frame work of poles— 
either with or without floor cloth—all 
floor cloths sewed in, of course—can 
get along without any stakes whatever. 

One-pole tents can be had with the 
pole on one side, out of the way, if one 
adds a little more canvas for a higher 
peak and a guy rope or two. This is 
really the cone or pyramid tent cut in 
two, with a curtain dropped over the 
open part. For the smallest possible 
size tent it is the only practical system, 
especially in one-man shelters. 

The simplest tent is a square piece 
of cloth, fastened at diagonal corners, 
one to the ground, the other to a tree, 
with a slanting rope ridge, the other 
two corners pegged out. This gives a 
triangle floor space, with a porch, but 
an open front. A square canvas 7x7 
feet is large enough for one man and 
duffle, 9x9 feet is big enough for two 
men, close fit. An oblong piece of cloth 
can be folded into twelve or fifteen 
different shelter tents, size of cloth 
from 8x12 to 10x15 feet, depending on 
size of shelter tent wanted. A second 
cloth, practically same size, gives floor 
cloth and front curtain, although some 
of the folds with a single oblong piece 
of cloth give a closed tent with floor. 








Tent formed from one piece of oblong canvas 
and one pole Easily and strongly pitched. Pole 
on one end, three sides slanting. Good wind and 
rain tent, but lacks front curtain. Note waste of 
floor space, which is unavoidable in all slant-side 
tents One of a dozen different tents possible to 
make with same canvas and pole (or two poles) to 
suit various conditions, without cutting or sewing 
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For a one- or two-man shelter, this 
oblong cloth is perhaps the best tent 
of all, as it can be varied to suit prac- 
tically all conditions of ground, coun- 
try and weather, and can also be used 
for many other purposes where a 
sewed-together tent would be awkward 
or useless. An awning, for instance, or 
a fly for another tent, or a bedsheet 
within a larger tent. The oblong must 
have proper tapes and loops attached, 
of course, otherwise it can be pitched 
in only a few shapes. 

If a tent, or any piece of cloth, like 
a sail, fly or awning, has all its edges 
cut and sewed along the lines of a large 
circle it will stretch much flatter than 
any straight-edged cloth. This brings 
in the principle of the toggle-joint, for 
details of which see _ny good book on 
physics. A tent so cut and sewed is 
easier and quicker to pitch, as it needs 
fewer stakes, and will shed water and 
resist wind where the same tent with 
straight edges will leak or flop itself 
loose and down, simply because the cir- 
cular-edges will hold the tent firmly in 
shape where the straight-edges, due to 
excessive leverage, will work the stakes 
loose, and allow the canvas to sag, or 
even the whole tent to blow down. 

And a wet tent, coming down on a 
black night in a driving storm—fire 
out and all wood wet—the whole world 
black, cold and wet!—is as near Hell 
as the camper cares to get. Hence the 
importance of the right size, shape and 
material of the tent. 

The same tent is often called by var- 
ious different names in different parts 
of the country, or by different makers. 
Some are named after some particular 
man. We also have such names as 
miner’s, herder’s, lumberman’s, timber 
cruisers, canoe, hunter’s, shelter and 
other tents, but these are only local or 
trade terms, all for various familiar 
shaped tents, usually of small size. 

All tents have but three kinds of 
roofs, the wedge, the cone and the 
pyramid, and but two kinds of sides, 
the slanting and the perpendicular. 
Every tent known is a combination of 
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one or two of these tops and one or 
both of these two sides. 

Any tent pitched with one pole (see 
diagram of tents) is commonly called 
a tepee tent, but the true (10) Indian 
tepee is a truncated cone set over a 
framework with an internal wall, free 
from the top. 

The cone set with a center pole is 
called the (1) Sibley tent, and when a 
wall is added it is called a (2) walled 
Sibley. The (3) pyramid tent is a true 
pyramid, and with a wall is called a 
(4) walled pyramid tent. The (5) 
wedge, or ‘‘A’’ tent, is a true wedge. 
The (7) leanto is half a wedge. The 
(8) Baker or shed tent is a leanto with 
a rear wall—that is, half of a ‘‘wall’’ 
tent. The Amazon tent is a shed tent 
with two front curtains so that one can 
remain up permanently as a porch. The 
family tent is a tent having several 
rooms within, divided by curtains. It 
is usually a wedge top with high walls 
and cone or pyramid ends. The most 
common or familiar tent is the(6) wall 
tent, which is merely a wedge top with 
upright walls. The wall tent is the only 
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tent where a fly over it is practical. 
The (9) palmetto tent is a flattened 
pyramid top set on high slanting walls. 
Circus, stable, automobile, dressing, 


Outline of various tents No 19 shows sec 
tional side view of Indian tepee 


cook, army, and various other names 
simply mean some of the above shaped 
tents used for certain purposes, and 
have no reference to their size or shape. 
Various little tents made by folding a 
single piece of cloth have no special! 
names outside of the names mentioned 
above, except perhaps locally. But the 
best of tents is worthless, if poorly 
pitched or poorly located. 
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The Office Boy’s Dream 


When summer suns begin to beat, 
And roast the hard asphaltum street, 

I long to take my poor, tired feet 
Where river water cools. 

This is no mere poetic ream, 

Nor a fantasia of dream, 

For there are things within the stream, 
That hide deep in the pools. 


I sit and see a picture fair, 

A bubbling brook and fine fresh air;— 
I wake!—to kick my office chair— 
And call myself a fool. 

But soon again I find that I 

Have let my work go slipping by 

In dreaming of a Coachman fly— 

To cast upon that pool. 


I hide behind a bush near by; 

Forth on its mission speeds the fly; 

The waters break!—and then,—Oh my 
The line goes here and there. 

My hold upon the world takes wing, 

My senses throb and pulse and sing. 
He’s quite played out, I guess I'll bring— 
Oh D—— my office chair. 


I know full well it does not pay 

To stay in town day after day. 

I hear the call! I must obey, 

And seek a spot that’s cool. 

I’ve soaked my leaders, oiled my reel; 
Some early morning forth I'll steal, 
And give a Coachman as a meal— 

To some things in that pool. 


A. J. McKILLOP. 











BEAR AND LION HUNTING 





IN 


MONTANA 
C. M. CARSON 


(WITH LETTER BY M. H. BAKKOR) 


I have been a hunter and lover of the 
outdoor life since boyhood, and many 
has been the day that found me in- 
specting the toe prints of old Father 
Bruin—both in the cane brakes of the 
South and among the Western Rockies 

some of which experiences I shall be 
glad to relate in a future issue. 

But at this time I wish to introduce 
the readers of Outdoor Life to my 
friend, M. H. Bakkor of Libby, Mon- 
tana, who is remarkable in a way that 
will, I am sure, be of interest to the 
readers of your magazine. 

Being in a remote part of the coun- 
try, Mr. Bakkor is quicker with his 
lariat and gun than with his pen, hence 
the outside world never hears of this 
man, who captures alive many bears 
and full-grown mountain lions, the lat- 
ter for which he has a standing offer 
when taken alive. 

Aside from being a good hunter, Mr. 
Bakkor is a man of extreme fearless 
disposition, which accounts for a 
greater part of his success in his oddly 
chosen profession. 

I am enclosing herewith some photo- 
graphs of Mr. Bakkor, taken recently ; 
also a letter from him just received, 
and am sure it will appeal to lovers of 
the life in the wild, among Montana’s 
big game. C. M. CARSON. 


Mr. ©. M. Carson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Friend :—You missed the time 
of your life by not being with us this 
week (date of letter Nov. 25, 1914), 
and I am really disappointed to think 
that so good a sportsman as you were 
not here to join the sport. I was noti- 
fied that a lion was in the neighbor- 
hood of Jennings and that it was a big 
one, so Charley (my wife’s brother) 
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GETTING A BIT UNEASY. 


and I took our four dogs and started 
for Jennings. The track turned out 
to be that of an old bear, but Foxy, 
my old dog, took it at once and he 
didn’t have to go very far until he 
ran Mr. Bruin out of his den. By this 
time the rest of the dogs were gone 
on the track and it didn’t take them 
long to catch up with Foxie and the 
bear. There was about three or four 
inches of snow on the ground, and it 
was snowing (about between snow and 
rain), so you can guess what shape the 
brush was in and how wet we got in 
only our summer clothes. 

Well, the bear wouldn’t tree so he 
and the dogs had it out through the 
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JUST BEFORE I PLUGGED HIM 


thick brush and wind falls. Finally 
they went out of hearing and all we 
could do was to follow dog tracks. 
They went down the hill into a big 
flat. Finally the pup you sent me came 
back to us and he was nearly all in, but 
we followed the trail and were nearly 
drowned in that wet brush. However, 
we came in hearing of the dogs again 
and it sounded as though they were 
barking treed. Sure enough they were, 
and when we got there a big black 
bear sat about fifty feet up a large 
pine tree on a limb. We saw that there 
had been someone else there who had 
left. The bear seemed to be bleeding 
a little. We had only a .22 pistol be- 
tween us, and I was so wet and cold 
that I couldn’t load the thing, so we 
whooped and hollered, thinking some- 
one might hear us and come with a 
larger gun. But no one came. Finally 
I managed to get a handful of cart- 
ridges out of my pocket and by great 
effort loaded my pistol. I shot the 
bear, but it only made him go clear up 
to the top of the tree, and all I could 
see was a black object up among the 
foliage. So I just shot at the center 
of that black object and every time I 
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shot he made a little jump. Finally, 
after I had shot him about half a dozen 
times he got tired of it and made up his 
mind to come down. He didn’t come 
very fast, so I got another good shot 
in on him right under his arm and he 
fell out of the tree, but lit a-running, 
with all the dogs after him. But they 
wouldn’t let him go very fast, so I 
just ran along the best I could and kept 
pecking away at him, but couldn’t 
make him stop. Finally a fellow who 
was hunting for deer heard the dogs 
and came down to see what they were 
after and killed the bear for us with 
a .30-30. We got fifty pounds of bear 

















CUB BEAR TREED 


grease and a first-class black hide out 
of the chase, besides some very excit- 
ing sport. 
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THERE IS NO DANGER IN APPROACHING A LION AT CT.OSE 
QUARTERS, UNDER THESE CONDITIONS, WITH THE 


ROPE AROUND HIS NECK. 


The next day after the bear chase 
the same fellow came down again and 
asked me why we didn’t go up and get 
that lion. He said we didn’t get to the 
lion track at all, and this bear track 
wasn’t the track he first referred to at 
all. By this time there were three 
others with dogs on that lion track, 
but it seemed as if their dogs couldn’t 
track it. We made up our minds that 
the lion had gone out of there, so we 
took an outfit of grub and the dogs 
and started to eut a big cirele around 
them, as we didn’t want to butt into 
them and make them ‘‘sore.’’ We were 
gone all day and were just about to 
camp, but had to cross a little canon 
in order to get to water. The side 
we were on was all brush and the other 
side of the caform was open with just 
a tree now and then. Charley said he 





thought it looked like a 
fine place for bruin and I 
sided in with him and said, 
‘*Yes, just let one start up 
that hill. I believe I could 
hit him today as | have 
my .30-30 with me.’”’ I had 
hardly made the remark 
when Charlie said, ‘‘ There 
goes bruin, now plug 
him.’’ He was just about 
on a level with us when I 
‘let fly,’’ and he dropped, 
but got right up again and 
started to run. I was going 
to shoot him again, but 
Charlie called, ‘‘Don’t 
shoot him; you got him; 
let the dogs have it out 
with him; it will be a fine 
lesson for the dogs; he 
can’t get away anyhow.’’ 
So we didn’t have to tell 
the dogs to go; they got 
over there in a very short 
time, and the bear sized 
up the bunch of dogs com- 
ing up the hill after her 
and took for a tree, and 
when the dogs got right 
elose she went up that 
tree in a hurry, so all they 
could do was to bark. We 
went over and shot her out and all four 
dogs ‘‘nailed’’ her. They went clear 
down to the bottom of the cafion, but 
she was dead when we got down there. 

By this time it was quite dark and 
we had to make a camp. Charlie said 
he wanted to see where that bear came 
from, so we looked around and found 
her den, and it was a dandy. I said, 
‘“What’s the matter with camping 
right here and sleep in the bear’s bed 
tonight as she won’t be home tonight 
anyway.’’ Charlie agreed, so we melted 
some snow and got up a little supper, 
and Charlie and I and the four dogs 
all got in that bear den and slept fine 
all night. The next morning we 
skinned the bear, had a fine fry of bear 
meat, cut off what fat we could carry 
and started on our trip. We had gone 
about a mile or so when Foxie hit a 
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PULLING HIM OUT OF THE TREE 


fresh lion track that had been made 
early the night before, so we pulled off 
all their collars and the musie started, 
pup and all. It didn’t take them over 


an hour to put the big cat up a tree. 
It climbed a pine tree and sat on the 
first limb looking at us and the dogs 
as if it wasn’t a bit afraid. We had the 
ropes with us so we said we would get 
We had left our bear hide 


her alive. 





and fat where we first struck the lion 
track, so we could follow the dogs 
easier. I got my rope all ready to put 
it over her head, and she looked so bold 
that I threw a snowball at her and hit 
her on the nose and out of the tree she 
jumped. Away she went, but she didn’t 
get very far until the dogs put her up 
again; so I got my rope ready and 
climbed up the tree and put the wire 








HE 18 A VERY DOCILE CAT AFTER GOING THROUGH THE ROPING PROCESS 














MR PAKKOR HAS JUST GOTTEN THE LION 
, MILES ON 


loop over her head and gave it a hard 
jerk, so it wouldn’t come off. But it 
broke the limb she was standing on and 
down she came. Charlie grabbed the 
rope and all the dogs started to fight 
her. It is a wonder some of them didn’t 
get killed, but they didn’t even get a 
scratch. We stretched the cat out, tied 
her feet and put a muzzle on her; got 
some poles and made a stretcher to 
varry her on, and put in the rest of the 
day carrying her home. She is now tied 
on a chain in my barn, but is not in 
very good humor, for she wants to 


HOME AFTER CARRYING HIM FOR FIFTEEN 
HIS BACK 


shake hands whenever we go to look 
at her and opens that mouth as wide 
as she can. She is a full-grown lioness. 
Charley and I brought in our bear 
hide and fat yesterday, but didn’t see 
any more bear or lion tracks. But we 
will go out soon again looking for lion 
tracks—next time some other place, as 
we think she was all alone. We found 
where she had killed several deer, in- 
eluding a big five-point buck and she 
had them all covered up with grass and 
sticks. I expect to send the big eat to 
Kansas City, Mo., to Horne’s Zoologi- 
eal Arena. M. H. BAKKOR. 














JUST AFTER BEING DISLODGED FROM THE TREE 
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No. 38—The Summit State 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said— 

““This is my own, my native land.’” 

Colorado is my native state. 

For many years in these pages have I 
written for you, and now may I not write 
once for myself, and of my native hills? 

Not in cheap boosting—-we are all com- 
ing to detest that hack term of the dog-in- 
the-manger vacant real estate gambler 
nor again as a knocker, who sees nothing 
but better fishing farther up the creek, and 
better hunting on the other side of the 
mountain—just as long ago I learned, by 
much experience as a newspaper man, to 
avoid as the plague anything seared with 
the word “reform.” 

Rather, let us take things as we find 
them, and hold neither with the pessimistic 
old farmer who growled that “the trouble 
with these big crops is that they wear out 
the land so fast,’ nor with the cheerful 
idiot who fell off the top of the twenty-two- 
story Flatiron Building, and as he shot by 
the tenth floor, yelled in at the open win- 
dow, “I’m all right so far!” 

Rather, let us go to the High Tops and 
look out over the state. ’Tis glorious to be 
above the hills. The spirit of the summit 
is with us in this Never-Know-Summer land 
of rock and snow and wind-twisted shrub. 
Far below us are the trees, wrinkled velvet, 
and fainter and farther to the morning 
stretches the tan gray-green plains, and 
melts into the distance without a skyline. 
The prairies are the sea solidified. 

To the north, south and west is an ocean 
of the Titans, frozen in its tossing. From 
this birdless height the world below seems 
strangely small. That engine with its 
plume of steam and smoke seems but a 
gray hair crawling in a crack, a cafion half 
a mile deep. And at night its headlight 
shines like a fallen star, fifty miles away, 
throvgeh the air. 

The ocean of air is now a reality, a vast 
vital thing not realized from below. It 
surges across these tops 200 miles an hour 
sometimes; at others it is as still as liquid 
crystal, radiant warm in the sunshine; icy 
cold in the shadow. It will tumble a man 
along the ground like a weed, grab and 





cling to the stones as he will, even though 
it is so light and thin that it is hard to 
breathe, this cold, crystal, panting air. Far 
below is a cloud, here a rainstorm, there an- 
other, scores of miles apart; on the peak 
opposite, thirty miles away, it is snowing 
‘twas clear five minutes ago when we 
looked—and away into the morning the 
prairies bake and the dust blows, a powdery 
spray, where into the distance curls the 
Platte 

But to come back to earth and get below 
timber-line, down where other folks are. 
My friend, Ellsworth Bethel, member of the 
Colorado Mountain Club, and teacher of 
things about the mountains, has compiled 
some very interesting information. I'll 
steal it from him. He ‘won't care, as he 
loves these hills the same as I do, and the 
wider the information goes the better. This 
information is official, by the way, and is 
gathered by him from the very best autho- 
rities to date. 

In fact, Prof. Bethel himself is recognized 
the world over as one of the best living au- 
thorities on the Rocky Mountains. When 
he has anything to say about mountains the 
rest of us can well afford to keep still and 
listen. We will now listen a moment, if 
you please, to Mr. Bethel: 

Colorado is the mountain state of the 
Union. Of the fifty-four named peaks of the 
United States which exceed 14,000 feet in 
height, Colorado has forty-one, California 
twelve, and there is one in Washington. 
There are probably at least five more peaks 
of this altitude in Colorado which remain un- 
named. It is estimated that one-fifth of the 
state stands above 10,000 feet in altitude, 
that it contains 350 peaks above 11,000 feet, 
220 above 12,000 feet, 150 above 13,000 feet 
and about forty-five above 14,000 feet. 

The highest peak in the United States 
proper is Mt. Whitney (Cal.), altitude, 14,501 
feet, and the second highest is Mt. Rainier 
(Wash.), which was recently resurveyed and 
found to be 14,408 feet high. Mt. Massive, 
Mt. Elbert and Blanca Peak, which head the 
table in this leaflet, are respectively the 
third, fourth and fifth highest in the United 
States. Massive and Elbert, after elaborate 
recent surveys, have been found to differ 
less than a foot in altitude. 

Pike’s Peak and Long’s Peak were deter- 
mined by checked spirit leveling, and: are 
probably correct within one foot, Those 
credited to the U. S. Geological Survey were 
determined by vertical angulation and are 
probably correct within ten feet, while those 
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credited to Hayden and Wheeler were deter- 
mined years ago by mercurial barometer, 
and may be in error as much as one hundred 
feet. 

The altitude of Mt. Massive and Mt. Elbert 
> recently determined by vertical angula- 
tion, by the U. S. Geological Survey, for the 
Colorado Academy of Sciences. Recent de- 
terminations have reduced the elevations of 


Mount of the Holy Cross and Buckskin 
Mountain so they no longer belong in this 
list. The name Crestone supplants Three 


Tetons, and Mt. Wilson has been adopted in 
place of Glacier Mountain. Gray’s Peak, 
Torrey’s Peak, Mt. Evans, Long’s Peak and 
Pike’s Peak are visible from Denver, and the 
last named also from Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs. 

At the end of this Talk will be found a 
table prepared by Mr. Bethel, giving the al- 
titude of the forty-one Colorado peaks he 
mentions. From Denver alone, in addition 
to the five peaks he speaks of over 14,000 
feet high, can be seen fourteen peaks over 
13,000 feet high, and sixteen more of over 
12,000 feet, while peaks over two miles 
high—10,560 feet—make a solid rampart in 
a half circle around Denver of 180 miles of 
jagged summits. From Pike’s Peak sixty- 
three miles almost due south, to Long’s 
Peak, fifty-one miles due northwest, the dis- 
tance in an air line is 103 miles. In the 
gigantic curve along the range half en- 
circling Denver, the distance is about 150 
miles between these two famous summits. 
A 150 miles of granite, two miles high, bent 
into a bow by a string 103 miles long, with 
Denver where the arrow fits. 

Except Seattle, no city in 
such a setting as Denver, with Portland 
(Ore.) and Tacoma even rivals for third 
place. But for one vast sweep of moun- 
tains, no place equals Denver—no place on 
all this earth. The Andes and the Alaskan 
ranges, seen from the sea and at nearer 
view, are more magnificent; they rise even 
a mile higher than the Rockies, and right 
out of the sea, and thus look three times as 
high, for the Rockies I speak of here are 
seen from a plain itself one mile high, but 
while higher and grander, as in many ways 
are the Alps and the Canadian Rockies, yet 
nowhere can be seen such a tremendous 
billow cf tumbled rock as from Denver as 
one stands on a clear Colorado morning and 
looks at the Rockies. 

The ocean mists of the North and South 
Pacific shroud the Andes and the Alaskan 
ranges, sO one cannot see them far to right 
and left; a few heaven-piercing peaks at a 
time, that is all. Nowhere in the Alps can 
one get such a sweeping view as from Den- 
ver, for nowhere on earth do such moun- 
tains extent in a semi-circle as they do 
facing the prairies of Colorado. The only 
possible rival are the Himalayas, that rise 
about 30,000 feet, and are seen from a plain 
itself about three miles high, but that is a 
No-man’s land, and is yet to be explored. 
All we know of that forbidden region is 


America has 


that it is the highest on earth; we do not 
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even know which is the highest peak nor 
the heights of any of them in that lone part 
of Asia except approximately. They are 
the only summits that we know of so far 
that rise avove the aerial water line. 

In other words, rain and snow never fall 
on their highest summits, because clouds 
never go that high, apparently, or at least 
sink lower when they condense into water. 
Waterfalls can be seen through the tele- 
scopes far above the perpetual upper snow 
line, which is itself 10,000 feet, or about two 
miles, below the summits. Rain, apparently, 
falls from a greater height in the air than 
does snow. At least, such are the reports 
given by the observers, what few reliable 
ones who have ventured there, and they 
drew their conclusions from what their tele- 
scopes revealed in that high air-locked land. 

Needless to say, no man has ever climbed 
the Himalayas, and probably never will, un- 
less possibly in a balloon, with airtight ar- 
mor something like that worn under the 
sea. I refer to the lack of air at such a 
height. 

The highest man has yet climbed in North 
America, so far as known, is to the top of 
Mount McKinley in Alaska, 20,300 feet, done 
not only for its own sake, that trip into 
Cloudland, but also to expose the claims of 
Dr. Cook, whose book on Mount McKinley 
is one of the finest pieces of American 
fiction. 

This is the highest point in North Amer- 
ica, Mount McKinley. The Andes rise to 
about 23,000 feet in South America, while 
Africa claims 19,300 feet for its highest 
mountain, and the Alps are 15,780 feet for 
Europe, but nothing equals Asia with its 
Himalayas, 29,000 feet, nearly six miles 
high, They rise higher above the lower 
edge of perpetual snow than the tips of 
the Alps or the Colorado Rockies rise above 
the sea. No wonder man has never ex- 
plored them. They are like the bottom of 
the ocean, only twelve miles in the opposite 
direction. Man has descended 225 feet into 
the water in a diver’s suit, and nearly twice 
as far for a short time in a submarine; he 
has ascended over 30,000 feet into the air 
higher than the Himalayas, probably—in a 
balloon, with the aid of oxygen tanks, but 
a flying machine cannot go much above 
16,000 feet, because the air is too thin up 
there to support any winged thing, be it 
bird or machine. The air ocean is too shal- 
low, and in it we are like fish in the sea 
that rise but a few fathoms from the bot- 
tom, and if we venture farther up we die 
for want of pressure. This is not much of 
an up-and-down world after all,even if the 
eternal hills do rise before us two-legged 
ants on its surface, like the forts of the 
Gods. 

Now why do I give these figures of other 
mountains, that make the Colorado Rockies 
look comparatively dwarfed and squatty? 





























Simply to be fair. Also because the truth 
is greater than mountains. I am not over- 
stating anything; I am trying here to tell 
the exact truth about the Colorado Rockies. 
and if they cannot stand the truth, then 
they can fall. But one glance along that 
stupendous half circle to the west, espe- 
cially in the early morning, or after the sun 
has set, and no one need fear the truth 
about those hills. There to the south humps 
the most famous mountain on earth, Pike’s 
Peak. True, the hunger for gold gave it its 
fame, yet the fact remains that Pike’s Peak 
is known the world around. Wall street is 
a similar case the most famous street in 
the world, made so by gold. The most 
famous river is the Nile, as is Rome the 
widest known of all the cities. Needless 
to say, the most famous spot on the earth 
is the North Pole, the only place known 
to almost all men, for ’tis there the com- 
pass points. The South Pole is next, simply 
because more men live north of the equator 
than south of it. 

The most famous thing known to man, 
from caveman to us, from lowest savage 
of today to the highest intellect of ancient 
times, is Sirius, the brightest star in the 
heavens, for it can be seen, and has been 
seen, by more eyes from more places on the 
earth than can either the North Star or the 
Southern Cross. In olden times, even of 
man, the present North Star was not no- 
ticed, especially as it is a dim star, and 
even as short a time back as when the 
pyramids were built it was not then the 
Polar Star at all. But Sirius has been 
the brightest star in the sky, ever since 
man can tell, and is the most famous of 
all things. 

Yes, after all, the Colorado Rockies are 
a mighty small affair, with slight history. 
True, the oldest city in America, Santa Fe, 
is in the Rockies, somewhat south of the 
Colorado line, but what are cities compared 
to mountains? Cities are but anthills, and 
if the Colorado Rockies were on a common 
schoolroom globe, two feet in diameter, you 
couldn’t see them. They would be 1-200th 
of an inch high and about 1-4th of an inch 
long, this tremendous rampart of granite 
half circling Denver, with its tops of sum- 
mer snows. Put the finest hair, or thread 
of silk, you can possibly see—unless you 
have extraordinary eyes—on a_ two-foot 
globe and you have the Rockies. The Great 
Plains on which they rest mean that the 
two-foot school globe is about 1-400th of 
an inch out of shape, something no eye can 
detect. And the ocean? Breathe on a glass 
and the film of water represents those roll- 
ing depths. Three-fifths of the surface of 


the earth, that part under the blue salt 
water, is but slightly damp, if we pick up 
the earth in our two hands and look at it. 

Yes, 


counting the deepest oceans the 
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highest mountains, every chasm and cafion. 
every volcano and endless forest and 
swamp, if we picked up the earth in our 
hands it would shine like the polished ball 
it is. Not a diamond in the world, in pro- 
portion to its size, is polished like the earth 
itself, this crusted ball of iron. 

Yet here tower these peaks. Are they so 
small? Or is the earth itself so large? 
“Large” did you say? Yet this two-foot 
shining ball in our hands, with our con 
gealed breath of oceans on it, and its all 
but invisible mountain peaks and ranges, 
and scratches of cafions, this shining thing 
in our hands is five miles from that house 
afire away off there in the distant, silent 
winter night and that blasing house five 
miles away is the sun. Somehow these 
Colorado Rockies seem mighty small, but 
then they are so much bigger than I am. 
They were here before I was, and will be 
here after I have disappeared. But ’tis so 
much nicer to think that I am very im- 
portant myself, and as these hills are so 
much bigger than I am, therefore they must 
be very great indeed. 

Now why have I written thus of these 
mountains, the grandest in the United 
States? Simply to make you read it—and 
remember it. “Description is that part of 
the book we skip,” was tke correct defini- 
tion the little girl gave, the best probably 
ever worded. And the hardest of all things 
to describe is scenery. You know how it 
usually bores you—you’d much rather look 
at the pictures—especially when the writer 
boils over, usually at so much per boil 
when he is writing a concealed advertise- 
ment, as I am doing now. I want you to 
see these Rockies. I want you to come to 
Colorado this summer instead of going to 
Europe, where you can’t go anyway. 

Rest your elbows on that brass map in 
front of the Greek temple of white marble 
in Cheesman Park, Denver, and look off 
to the south where camped a regiment of 
white men in silvered armor, mounted on 
white horses, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
several score of years before New York 
was founded, or before the Mayflower’s 
keel was laid. In white history Colorado is 
the second oldest state in the Union, Florida 
is third, New Mexico the oldest. In unre- 
corded history what are probably the oldest 
ruins in the Western World are in Colo- 
rado. No man knows. The Cliff Men left 
no legend, but it was before the lava cooled. 
We find it in their houses, as we find the 
stumps. of piles in the Swiss Lakes of hairy 
people whose race died out before the lions 
were all killed in France, and while yet 
the wolves howled around the rock where 
was to rise the future Athens. 

But these ancient men of Colorado were 
not savages. Today we use for miles the 
irrigation canals they dug through solid 
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rock, not mere ditches but waterways near- 
ly as wide and deep as the old Erie Canal. 
You don’t believe it? Come and see for 
yourself. There are many things in Colo- 
rado of which you have perhaps never 
heard, much less seen or know. 

Fifty miles due northwest from Denver 
is Long’s Peak, and at its foot is Estes 
Park, the new national park now, the 
finest in America, which means the world. 
The United States has it now, like the 
Yellowstone, only it is but three hours 
from Denver by Pullman car and automo- 
bile, or, if you prefer to motor all the way, 
it is but a comfortable pleasant afternoon’s 
run of less than 100 miles from Denver to 
any point in the park. 

There is lots of hunting in Colorado yet, 
even though elk, deer, mountain sheep and 
antelope are protected, for we still have 
plenty of bears, lions, lynx, bob-cats, 
wolves, coyotes, foxes, rabbits and game 


birds. And there is no finer trout fishing 
in the world. You can see half of Colorado 
from a car window and there is no finer 


view anywhere in the state than from the 
top of Rollins Pass, where the Moffat road 
crosses the Range. The other half of these 
hills you can see from camp, and a summer 
camp in Colorado is the best and cheapest 
pleasure you will ever know. The air is 
like wine, the nights are cool, even cold in 
the high altitudes. The campfire feels good, 
and the stars are near. 

In the middle of a desert like Arabia, 
streaked with half a dozen Niles, tower the 
Colorado Rockies, greater and grander than 
the Alps. Colorado is the Switzerland of 
America, the playground of the nation, the 
park of the United States. ’Tis the health 
giver, the land of summer coolness, of 
mountain pleasure, and of outdoor rest. ’Tis 
the land of crystal water and of starry 
nights. You can see the shadow of the 
pines on the snow banks thirty miles away 
by moonlight. When a boy and my sight 
was good, I have stood in my office win- 
dow in Denver and with naked eye I have 
seen signals sun-flashed from an ordinary 
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hand mirror from the Devil’s Head thirty 
miles away to the southwest. Such is the 
air you breathe, absolutely germless on the 
mountain heights. 

And 94 per cent of the surface of Colo- 
rado is as much of a wilderness as it was 
when the Cliffmen were here, long ago. It 
is the same today, nearly, as it was then, 
and will remain the same towering sweep 
of airy grandeur throughout the coming 
ages. This is Colorado, the Summit State. 


THE HIGH PEAKS OF COLORADO. 


Being a list gathered from the latest 
available authorities of the named mountain 
summits in this state exceeding 14,000 feet 
in altitude. Compiled for the Colorado 
Mountain Club by Ellsworth Bethel, 1914. 


Mountain. Altitude. 
a OT ees en mee er eee oe 14,402 
ee RPE oo uae 0b wee oe oe ee walle 14,402 
9: AIO ORE, 6 ok ws cv ce esmee ceeeeen 14,390 
be: ee . Sn o 55. 0 O40 ew Oh weeks tenes 14,375 
ee a” Ree rere gee ea 14,341 
6. POPPE TR FO Sv. bciis bac de ds eke ees 14,336 
7. cam Pipi BEORRIRIN © onc cee ceutee 14,332 
8. Uneompahaere Peak ...062iscesesnes 14,306 
Oe CE nies 0 e654 Rae cea Rea ES 14,276 
D0 VI, tes Sacha Aes bs Dawe Sele ON 14,260 
ye OS aa rere eres 14,259 
ba | rere ears were 14,256 
as SE OE 6 ox cima chee e068 bce epee 14,255 
ee ere ee 14,250 
EG, te A 5.0606 a 4.0 aS ae ee Ce 14,245 
Le es, PD a oa ne os aa been cee ae 14,239 
yan ke Sree rere es 14,233 
1S. BEE SE a Fos kh ecg Cae 8s Dee ee 14,233 
Co) BRE SOR O! boi os ee ha aes eee 14,196 
ee ae So Eee rere ee ee 14,187 
Sy ee ee RE. coe vic bs tre baw 14,176 
Be. Bee Be so chs weee ts 0 6s8ee teen 14,163 
vp a RS Sere rere ere i 14,143 
SS Pee 14,126 
ee Se ks ccs ots 008 a SHG ea temo d 14,110 
| eo | Sewer ere ne ey 2 14,100 
ST Te POG NEE - ak oe ee O60 eek 14,100 
SG. TE oa ss os a4 Kea EKA ES Were 14,084 
29. DEE Ne. on bas sera 5s ee eee e eee 14,079 
SO. CUE. WORE. ouch cs Sos nee ric ems 14,063 
$1, SUmlient MOUMtAIN ..oi an ssceccdrwee 14,055 
Se Me ES eo .6- 5 he Seu eWeek chee oe 14,050 
ee err ree eer 14,048 
a Pr rere ee 14,046 
OS.) ee EE . au y oS ae oe ooo Be 14,032 
ee 5 OM re ee 14,026 
S7. WeeEROrs PORN once ccc cvdvcen 14,020 
SS. CRT MOREA ok te ee ecccaswas 14,020 
BO. Pee AE kos vv os Kwek ec ames 14,018 
SD. Taree Eg been Hts pega wes an 14,008 
G1: HEE. OS ko os oie eb atawewcenen 14,000 


Tne Pickering Frog 


The pickering frog, with his picolo notes, 

Is singing beside the upturned boats 

Of the mottled swamp cabbages that appear 
Whenever they think the spring is near. 
And the crows they caw, 


And the bluebirds sing, 


But the pickering frog picks a higher string, 
Clearest and purest, without a flaw— 

Pearls of sound strung on highest C, 

And heard above all of spring’s minstrelsy. 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 106.—Bass, Boat and Blisters. 


‘ditor Angling Department:—Last sum- 
mer we had a new member on our fishing 
trip, Billie, aged ten months. Just loaded 
him and his Ma into a buggy, with his go- 
cart, a lot of bags and boxes filled with 
grub, fishing tackle, etc., and started them 
for the trolley line a mile away. 

As there was no room for Pa, he had to 
walk and carry more junk and the best Sun- 
day-go-meeting rods so they wouldn’t get 
broken. 

With considerable assistance from a kind 
passenger we got aboard with bag and bag- 
gage, bound for Foster’s Pond, Andover, 
Mass., ten miles away. After changing cars 
once, with more help from tk# kind passen- 
ger, we finally arrived at Carter’s Corner, 
about a mile from the pond. j 

Billie’s Pa had packed grub and small 
deer a few miles in the “Big Woods,” but 
that last mile, pushing the gocart loaded 
with enough to keep a small army, with 
sand up to the hubs, had all that “skun 
a mile.” 

It was a pair of tired, fond parents, who 
finally arrived at the “ferry” at the shore 
of the “river” some timie later. Here we 
had to stow everything in a punt and pad 
dle across the “river’’ to camp, same pad- 





dle being a board three feet long and six 
inches wide. 

We were hardly settled before a lone fish 
erman went by with two large mouth bass 
weighing about five pounds each and who 
offered to show us where they grew. He 
told us that a white Decker Plug was the 
only bait that was lucky. There happened 
to be one in our kit. 

For the next ten days we trolled and cast 
that Decker in every bit of open water with 
in a quarter of a mile of the place the two 
big ones were caught, with not even a 
strike. Then one night a regular big 
league bait caster went by casting right 
into the weeds and lily-pads, often within 
two feet of the bank, and every little while 
“Bing!” and a big one would strike. 

Next morning I shook my first instructor 
and went alone, had fourteen strikes in the 
morning and eight in the evening, but not 
in the open water, and never hooked but 
one and that one wouldn’t stay hooked. 

That evening the big leaguer went by 
again and we told him of a big one which 
had been jumping across from our camp. 
He promised to go there some time and 
look him over. 

The next morning it poured until eight 
o'clock, then settled to a fine rain, so yours 
truly put on an old felt hat which was sup 
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And what do you know about it? 


posed to be lucky, and a flannel shirt with 
the tails outside to keep off the rain and 
started casting around the show to the 
point where the big one was. Had one or 
more strikes on the way but failed to hook 
any until I reached the place where the 
big one was, but at the second cast an old 
crackerjack went out of the water with my 
Decker hanging on his snoot. 

After throwing various plugs and spoons 
around for five seasons with a net result 
of two small pickerel to even hook a good 
one like him was payment in full for past 
disappointments. 

You who have landed big ones for years 
may laugh, but there was one large time 
for about ten minutes with that five and a 
quarter pounder on the other end of my 
line. There was a net in the boat, but I 
didn’t remember that; when he finally was 
near enough the boat just put my hand in 
his mouth and he came aboard P. D. Q 

The old T. D. was in my mouth and go- 
ing like a soft coal burner all the time, and 
I never swallowed it. 

Just after the excitement had died out 
the big leaguer came around the point to 
keep his date, twenty minutes late. To 
show that he had no hard feelings, he land- 
ed a two-and-a-half and a three-pounder just 
to show how it should be done. 


Two days later I got two more, one 
weighing three and a half; this one went 
out of water all over three times and put 
up a better fight than the larger one. 

Used a five-foot U. T. K. split bamboo; 
Vom Hofe, Redifor and South Bend reels, 
braided linen and Jamison silk lines, and 
several Dowagiac minnows, spinners, buck- 
tail flies, pork chunks and the Decker. 

The lady didn’t fish much, as the young- 
ster had to be watched every minute, but 
they both had a dandy time and got a fine 
sunburn. 

Three bass in two weeks doesn’t sound 
like much, but unless we lose the horseshoe 
and rabbit’s foot, we'll be there next sum- 
mer after three more.—C. H. Brown, Stone- 
ham, Mass. 


Letter No. 107.—An Interesting Ichthyic 
Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—A few years 
ago, in Jackson County, Oregon, I discov- 
ered a small pool of water approximately 
one hundred feet in diameter and about 
three feet deep. Pool was surrounded with 
trees and shrubs; in fact, water was deeply 
shaded all day long. I discovered that 
there were a number of trout living in the 
pool, and I also discovered that they would 
not rise to flies nor take bait, so I drained 
the pool—its location made that an easy 
task—and-: captured fifty trout from eight 
to ten inches in length, every one of which 
was stone blind. How do you account for 
the freak?—R. A. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Upon receipt of the above we wrote for 
further information and learned that the 
pool had no connection with any surface 
trout water, such being several miles dis- 
tant. Supply of fresh water came from a 
spring, “seemed to come through the 
ground as a kind of a spring,” to quote the 
exact words of the second letter. 

Now, there are two possible explanations 
of the occurrence, either one of which may 
be true. First, the location of the pool sug- 
gests that it might have had connection with 
a subterranean river, whose permanent resi 
dents naturally would be sightless. There 
are records of blind trout having been dis- 
covered in such streams. Secondly, it is a 
well known fact that trout sometimes lose 
their eyesight—I have caught two totally 
blind—but such fish are short-lived, wheth- 
er blindness is caused by age or accident. 
That fifty trout should simultaneously be- 
come blind through the passing of many 
years or accidentally seems to me unthink- 
able. I prefer to believe that your fish 
appeared from some underground water 
through a change in the earth’s surface, the 
door that let them through closed after 
them, so to speak. Let us hear from oth- 
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ers regarding this most interesting phe- 
nomenon.—O. |W. S. 


Letter No. 108.—A Matter of Crayfish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me why crawfish have soft 
shells at this time of year, when later, from 
the same streams, they will be found with 
hard shells? Caught four bass today on 
crawfish.—A. W. S., Baird, Tex. 


The crayfish, or as you spell the word, 
crawfish, in common with all crustacea, 
moults yearly. In order to grow at all it 
must shed its unyielding suit of mail. The 
moulting is a very interesting process. The 
carapace separates from the abdomen 
above, and cracks along the back, then the 
animal wrests itself free from the old dress, 
not without tremendous effort, sometimes 
losing a claw in the process; which, how- 
ever, is not an irreparable injury, as Na- 
ture has wisely provided for new ones upon 
demand. Naturally, after shedding hard 
coat, the creature is soft and defenseless 
until armor hardens. So your question is 
answered. Read Mayer’s “Seashore Life,” 
and Huxley’s “The Crayfish.” As has been 
pointed out several times in this depart- 
ment already, crustacea form the natural 
food of bass, minute forms of which supply 
the young fry with sustenance. I do not 
wonder that you catch bass with them, 
though personally I have had little suc- 
cess.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 109.—Snelling. 


Editor Angling Department: — I have 
trouble in snelling, for, do my best, the 
hook slips from the snel) when much strain 
is applied. Can I use some sort of glue?— 
“Amateur,” Jersey Shore, Pa. 


My method of “snelling’”’ is as follows: 
When about to begin operations I place as 
many guts as I will need in a vessel of 
tepid water; they should soak at least fif- 


teen minutes; half an hour would be bet- 
ter. Then I wax my winding thread and 
lay it on the shank of the hook, as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. This is not 
advised in many books, but I find the meth- 
od good. You will note that I bring the 
thread up to the end of the hook which 
forms a little cushion as it were and pre- 
vents fraying. Now I lay the soaked gut 
along the shank of the hook; the gut is 
soft and by keeping as much strain upon 
the silk as it will stand it is pressed down 
into the surface of the gut, little indenta- 
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tions are made in it both from above and 


below. If the work is well done it will hold. 
I have never had a snell (gut) pull off. Of 
course the silk must be well waxed and the 
finished work covered with some good var- 
nish to keep the water out. Do not fear 
breaking the -winding silk; better that than 
a poor job. Get only the best silk from 
some reliable tackle house. No, I would 
not use glue on shank.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 110.—Wants to Be a Froggist. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am won- 
dering if any reader of this department ever 
engaged in frog-raising for the market or 
knows of anyone engaged in the business? 
It is not book information I want—have 
plenty of that—but practical knowledge.— 
K. S., Calif. 


Will some reader answer through the de- 
partment ?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 111.—Was It a Rainbow? 


Editor Angling Department:—On page 257 
March Outdoor Life you mention a record 
rainbow trout and on page 261 you figure 
the aforesaid rainbow. Yes, if that were a 
rainbow, and weighed fhat number of 
pounds, I, in common with you, would ex- 
tend my sincere congratulations to L.O. L., 
but unfortunately for him and for us all, 
it is not. 

Now, a great many sincere sportsmen- 
anglers are not in any sense of the word 
ichthyologists, and a little investigation 
upon the part of an ichthyologist will dem- 
onstrate that the trout figured is only dis- 
tantly related to the rainbow (salmo iri- 
deus). I do not know where the trout was 
hooked, that is, what part of the country; 
but am willing to stake my reputation as 
a fisherman that it is a very good specimen 
of Dolly Varden trout (salvelinus parkei). 
The specimen was dry when the photograph 
was made but there are enough distinctive 
markings in evidence to take the fish en- 
tirely outside the rainbow class, even if 
the size did not do so. 

Let us compare the picture with the scien- 
tific classification of Salmo irideus and see 
how they compare. The first thing we no- 
tice is the absence of the lack of spots on 
the upper ray of the pectoral which would 
be quite noticeable in a trout of that size; 
next we notice the extreme gape of the 
mouth, which is never present in irideus, 
the mouth being rather small. Back of iri 
deus profusely spotted, no spots on speci 
men; bright red streak along sides of iri 
deus, no streak showing in specimen; tail of 
irideus square, tail of specimen rather cleft. 
Lastly, as to size: I have perhaps hooked 
as many rainbow trout as any man in the 
West and have yet to hook one weighing 
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anything near like fourteen pounds. It is my 
experience, as it is also the experience of 
Prof. David Starr Jordan, that the rainbow 
rarely reaches six pounds in weight, and 
when you admit having caught one weighing 
that amount you have about attained the 
maximum. 

I do not accuse L. O. L. of wishing to de- 
ceive ye editor on his big fish, but do 
charge him with ignorance of _ scientific 
classification. 

If you wish to hook a _ fourteen pound 
specimen of the fish figured and will come 
out here to Lake Pend d’Oreille any day in 
the fishing season I think I can promise 
you the pleasure. 

Compare this fish (the one figured) with 
one shown in my article on white fishing in 
last month’s Outdoor Life, and note the sim- 
ilarity—Chas. S. Moody., Idaho. 


It is said that “confession is good for the 
soul’; now for a confession. When I pub- 
lished the picture to which you refer, I had 
serious doubts as to its being a rainbow, 
but so named it just to see what you fel- 
lows would say. In all justice to “L. O. L.,” 
which, by the way, should be “J. O. L.,” let 
me say right here that he did not say he 
was sure the fish was a rainbow. To quote 
from a letter recently received from the 
fortunate fisherman: “I caught this fish in 
June, in the Tucanon, a mountain stream 
about 45 feet wide and very rapid; it emp- 
ties into the Snake River about 50 miles 
above its junction with the Columbia. The 
fish measured 36 inches long, girth 17 
inches, weight 144% pounds. Some called it 
‘rainbow,’ while others said it was a ‘June 
salmon.’ Quite dark in color with many 
small black spots.” Even though a ‘dried 
specimen,” and, as you intimate, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to be sure of the identity 
of a fish long out of water, still the fish 
has all the “ear marks” of a salvelinus, and 
I presume you are altogether right in your 
classification, at least I cannot think of the 
picture as representing a true rainbow. 








Bellevue, Idaho. 
Edythe Jones. 


Caught at 


Compts. M. 


Here we have the picture of another west- 
ern trout; what is it? Compare this fish 
with the one referred to. Not much alike, 
are they? This fish weighed, so I am in- 
formed, 11 pounds, 20 ounces, and meas- 
ured 27 inches in length—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 112.—Books on Fly Tying. 


Editor Angling Department:-—-Will you 
please give me a short description of Black 
er’s “Fly Making, Angling and Dying,” when 
published, number of editions, pages, bind- 
ing, etc.; also where secured? Kindly give 
me names of books describing proper feath- 
ers to use in making flies. In tying re- 
versed wing flies shall I use one or two 
feathers?—C,. L. C., Canada. 

Blackers’ “Fly Making, Angling and Dy- 
ing,” was published in 1855 or thereabouts, 
which probably is the date of the second 
edition. I do not know how many editions 
have appeared. I paid $4.75 for a second. 
The printer’s name, appearing on the fly- 
leaf, is, “Geo. Nichols, Earl’s Court, Leices- 
ter Square” (London). Am under the im- 
pression it can be secured only through 
second-hand bookstores. As to binding I 
can only say that my copy of the second 
edition is full leather and in a fair state 
of preservation. Book contains 256 pages 
and numerous hand-colored plates. 

“How to Tie Flies for Trout and Gray- 
ling,” third edition, H. McClelland, Fishing 
Gazette, London, 2s, is as complete a thing 
as I know. “Artificial Flies and How to 
Tie Them,” N. A. Shipley, $1, discloses the 
method of fly-tying in a few words. Can 
be secured of Outdoor Life. 

Book just mentioned gives a list of flies 
with feathers required. “A Dictionary of 
Flies,” by the same author, provides a com- 
plete and authoritative guide. No amateur 
can afford to be without it. “Salmon and 
Trout,” Sage and others, also gives a list 
of common flies and their dressing; very 
good; $2. You should have “Favorite Flies.” 
Marbury, $5. These last books can be se- 
cured from Outdoor Life. 


Yes, in tying reversed wing flies, use two 
feathers.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 113.—Number of Line Guides 
Required. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am replac- 
ing the guides upon my trout rod; how 
many should I use? Do you advise agate? 
—C. A. V., Fairfax, Calif. 


You do not say whether your rod is a 
fly or bait, but as you call it a “trout rod” 
I presume you use flies. As to the number 
of line guides, all depends upon the char- 
acter of the rod and the use to which you 
put it. Undoubtedly numerous guides have 
a tendency to shorten casts owing to fric- 
tion, but, upon the other hand, they 
strengthen the rod. Personally, I do not 
want too many; in fact, I get along with 
as few as possible... Says Mr. H. P. Wells, 


in “Fly-rods and Fly-tackle,” “I place two 
rings on the butt-joint, one at the ferrule 





























uniting it to the middle joint, and one 
about a foot below. Seven rings, or even 
eight, if the joint is very long and the butt 
correspondingly short, I allow for the mid- 
dle joint, and seven for the tip.” That, you 
see, makes sixteen for the whole. rod. Too 
many, as I view matters. Wells also says: 
“Place a ring close to each ferrule and its 
mate, i.e., so that when the rod is joined 
a ring will be both above and below the 
unyielding metal; for thus . . you lessen 
the danger of accident at those points.” I 
think his statement true, but note the num- 
ber of guides he employs, which, I have 
said, were too numerous; you may not 
place them so if you use less. My favorite 
fly rod (9 ft. 5% in. long) has one ring- 
guide on the butt joint, 71% in. from end of 
ferrule; second joint has three, the first. 
measuring from the largest end, is placed 
11% in. from end of ferrule; the second, the 
same, as also the third, which brings it with- 
in 1% in. from ferrule; the third joint, or 
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tip, has four guides, about 7 in. apart, not 
exact, of course. Now, I do not believe 
that that is a good arrangement, for, as the 
author quoted says, “these rings should be 
so spaced that the intervals between them 
constantly and uniformly diminish from 
butt to tip.” I have an exceedingly light 
fly rod 8 ft. long; one guide on the butt 
joint just below the ferrule; three on the 
second joint, the first 11 in. above the butt 
ferrule, the next 10 in. above that, the third 
the same distance, which brings it close 
up to top ferrule; the third joint—tip—has 
three guides, the first 8% in. above end of 
butt ferrule; next two 10 in. apart, which 
places the last 5% in. from the tip-top. I 
think I would use one on butt, three on 
middle joint and three on tip. N. B.—Tip- 
top counts as one, so you might say four 
on tip, see? Do not use too many nor too 
small rings. Eliminate friction. I do not 
care for all agate, simply first and tip-top. 
—O. W.S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 17.—Trout and the New Artificial Lures. 


For many years certain simple lures 
have been used to entice the speckled beau- 
ties from their hiding places when bait and 





artificial flies proved 

unavailing. Probably 

anaes spinners were first em- 
OF THE ployed, losing size with 
SUBJECT the passing of the years 
: until today they can be 








had small enough and 
light enough to cast well with the daintiest 
fly-rod, and meet the whims of the most 
fastidious angler. Then came “Devon 
minnows,” “quill minnows,” and multitudi- 
nous rubber baits, from life-like mice down 
to house-flies, bees and the like. I had 
little success with any of those lures save 
the quill minnow; that was light enough 
and attractive enough to be used with a 
fly-rod. Somehow the many bugs and bees 
I never found very successful, even worth 
using; but not so the minnow-like lures; 
under certain conditions they. will take 
trout. In the last chapter we studied those 
heavy lures which should be cast with a 
casting rod, or let alone, for they will 
wreck any fly-rod worthy the name; and in 
Chapter 9 we discussed the _ spinners, 
which can be cast with the average fly-rod 
almost as easily as can flies, so small are 
they. In this brief chapter we do not pro- 
pose spending any time with either, re- 
spectfully referring our readers to Chapters 
9 and 16 for our opinions. However, in re- 
cent years, there has come into being a 
class of trout lures, produced by trout fish 





ermen for use with fly-rods, lures that when 
properly used under propitious conditions 
fill the creel. I am not acquainted with all 
the anglers’ whims which have crystallized 
in minute lures, for every year new ones 
are produced, but with a few I have ex- 
perimented and have found them good. 
Here enters the old, old question of le- 
gitimacy. Can we use them without do- 
ing violence to our angler’s conscience? 





Perhaps, as I have long suspected, I am 
something of a Philistine, therefore pos- 
sessed of a biased judg- 

ment; but I can not see 

pnyrctrl how a man violates the 
THEREOF ethics’ of true sport 

7 when he _ rightly em- 











ploys such lures, so dap- 
per, light and attractive are they, withal 
so much skill is required on the part of 
the rodster rightly to present them. Grant- 
ed I prefer artificial flies, even as I prefer 
artificial flies to bait, but if when flies 
fail as they sometimes do—surely every 
disciple of Father Izaak will admit the 
truthfulness of this statement—then why 
not the new lures if they will win fish. |! 
possess a tiny silver minnow, weighing 
only a fraction of an ounce, that I can cast 
from the tip of my four-ounce fly-rod as 
easily and lightly as I do flies. Now I have 
demonstrated again and again that under 
certain conditions that bit of bright metal 
will take fish. Wherein am I violating any 
of the high ethics of the sport when I re- 
sort to the minnow? I wish some more 
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anything near like fourteen pounds. It is my 
experience, as it is also the experience of 
Prof. David Starr Jordan, that the rainbow 
rarely reaches six pounds in weight, and 
when you admit having caught one weighing 
that amount you have about attained the 
maximum. 

I do not accuse L. O. L. of wishing to de- 


ceive ye editor on his big fish, but do 
charge him with ignorance of _ scientific 
classification. 


If you wish to hook a _ fourteen pound 
specimen of the fish figured and will come 
out here to Lake Pend d’Oreille any day in 
the fishing season I think I can promise 
you the pleasure. 

Compare this fish (the one figured) with 
one shown in my article on white fishing in 
last month’s Outdoor Life, and note the sim- 
ilarity—Chas. S. Moody., Idaho. 


It is said that ‘‘confession is good for the 
soul”; now for a confession. When I pub- 
lished the picture to which you refer, I had 
serious doubts as to its being a rainbow, 
but so named it just to see what you fel- 
lows would say. In all justice to “L. O. L.,” 
which, by the way, should be “J. O. L.,” let 
me say right here that he did not say he 
was sure the fish was a rainbow. To quote 
from a letter recently received from the 
fortunate fisherman: “I caught this fish in 
June, in the Tucanon, a mountain stream 
about 45 feet wide and very rapid; it emp- 
ties into the Snake River about 50 miles 
above its junction with the Columbia. The 
fish measured 36 inches long, girth 17 
inches, weight 14% pounds. Some called it 
‘rainbow,’ while others said it was a ‘June 
salmon.’ Quite dark in color with many 
small black spots.” Even though a ‘dried 
specimen,” and, as you intimate, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to be sure of the identity 
of a fish long out of water, still the fish 
has all the “ear marks” of a salvelinus, and 
I presume you are altogether right in your 
classification, at least I cannot think of the 
picture as representing a true rainbow. 








Bellevue, Idaho 
Edythe Jones. 


Caught at 


Compts. M. 


Here we have the picture of another west- 
ern trout; what is it? Compare this fish 
with the one referred to. Not much alike, 
are they? This fish weighed, so I am in- 
formed, 11 pounds, 20 ounces, and meas- 
ured 27 inches in length.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 112.—Books on Fly Tying. 


Editor Angling Department:-—Will you 
please give me a short description of Black 
er’s “Fly Making, Angling and Dying,” when 
published, number of editions, pages, bind- 
ing, etc.; also where secured? Kindly give 
me names of books describing proper feath- 
ers to use in making flies. In tying re- 
versed wing flies shall I use one or two 
feathers?—C. L. C., Canada. 

Blackers’ “Fly Making, Angling and Dy- 
ing,” was published in 1855 or thereabouts, 
which probably is the date of the second 
edition. I do not know how many editions 
have appeared. I paid $4.75 for a second. 
The printer’s name, appearing on the fly- 
leaf, is, “Geo. Nichols, Earl’s Court, Leices- 
ter Square” (London). Am under the im- 
pression it can be secured only through 
second-hand bookstores. As to binding I 
can only say that my copy of the second 
edition is full leather and in a fair state 
of preservation. Book contains 256 pages 
and numerous hand-colored plates. 

“How to Tie Flies for Trout and Gray- 
ling,” third edition, H. McClelland, Fishing 
Gazette, London, 2s, is as complete a thing 
as I know. “Artificial Flies and How to 
Tie Them,” N. A. Shipley, $1, discloses the 
method of fly-tying in a few words. Can 
be secured of Outdoor Life. 

Book just mentioned gives a list of flies 
with feathers required. “A Dictionary of 
Flies,” by the same author, provides a com- 
plete and authoritative guide. No amateur 
can afford to be without it. “Salmon and 
Trout,” Sage and others, also gives a list 
of common flies and their dressing; very 
good; $2. You should have “Favorite Flies.” 
Marbury, $5. These last books can be se- 
cured from Outdoor Life. 


Yes, in tying reversed wing flies, use two 
feathers.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 113.—Number of Line Guides 
Required. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am replac- 
ing the guides upon my trout rod; how 
many should I use? Do you advise agate? 
—C. A. V., Fairfax, Calif. 


You do not say whether your rod is a 
fly or bait, but as you call it a “trout rod” 
I presume you use flies. As to the number 
of line guides, all depends upon the char- 
acter of the rod and the use to which you 
put it. Undoubtedly numerous guides have 
a tendency to shorten casts owing to fric- 
tion, but, upon the other hand, they 
strengthen the rod. Personally, I do not 
want too many; in fact, I get along with 
as few as possible.. Says Mr. H. P. Wells, 
in “Fly-rods and Fly-tackle,” “I place two 
rings on the butt-joint, one at the ferrule 
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uniting it to the middle joint, and one 
about a foot below. Seven rings, or even 
eight, if the joint is very long and the butt 
correspondingly short, I allow for the mid- 
dle joint, and seven for the tip.” That, you 
see, makes sixteen for the whole rod. Too 
many, as I view matters. Wells also says: 
“Place a ring close to each ferrule and its 
mate, i.e., so that when the rod is joined 
a ring will be both above and below the 
unyielding metal; for thus . . you lessen 
the danger of accident at those points.” I 
think his statement true, but note the num- 
ber of guides he employs, which, I have 
said, were too numerous; you may not 
place them so if you use less. My favorite 
fly rod (9 ft. 5% in. long) has one ring- 
guide on the butt joint, 7% in. from end of 
ferrule; second joint has three, the first 
measuring from the largest end, is placed 
11% in. from end of ferrule; the second, the 
same, as also the third, which brings it with- 
in 1% in. from ferrule; the third joint, or 
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tip, has four guides, about 7 in. apart, not 
exact, of course. Now, I do not believe 
that that is a good arrangement, for, as the 
author quoted says, “these rings should be 
so spaced that the intervals between them 
constantly and uniformly diminish from 
butt to tip.” I have an exceedingly light 
fly rod 8 ft. long; one guide on the butt 
joint just below the ferrule; three on the 
second joint, the first 11 in. above the butt 
ferrule, the next 10 in. above that, the third 
the same distance, which brings it close 
up to top ferrule; the third joint—tip—has 
three guides, the first 8% in. above end of 
butt ferrule; next two 10 in. apart, which 
places the last 5% in. from the tip-top. I 
think I would use one on butt, three on 
middle joint and three on tip. N. B.—Tip- 
top counts as one, so you might say four 
on tip, see? Do not use too many nor too 
small rings. Eliminate friction. I do not 
care for all agate, simply first and tip-top. 
—O. W.S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 17.—Trout and the New Artificial Lures. 


For many years certain simple lures 
have been used to entice the speckled beau- 
ties from their hiding places when bait and 
artificial flies proved 





unavailing. Probably 

ae spinners were first em- 
OF THE ployed, losing size with 
SUBJECT the passing of the years 
: until today they can be 








had small enough and 
light enough to cast well with the daintiest 
fly-rod, and meet the whims of the most 
fastidious angler. Then came “Devon 
minnows,” “quill minnows,” and multitudi- 
nous rubber baits, from life-like mice down 
to house-flies, bees and the like. I had 
little success with any of those lures save 
the quill minnow; that was light enough 
and attractive enough to be used with a 
fly-rod. Somehow the many bugs and bees 
I never found very successful, even worth 
using; but not so the minnow-like lures; 
under certain conditions they. will take 
trout. In the last chapter we studied those 
heavy lures which should be cast with a 
casting rod, or let alone, for they will 
wreck any fly-rod worthy the name; and in 
Chapter 9 we discussed the _ spinners, 
which can be cast with the average fly-rod 
almost as easily as can flies, so small are 
they. In this brief chapter we do not pro- 
pose spending any time with either, re- 
spectfully referring our readers to Chapters 
9 and 16 for our opinions. However, in re- 
cent years, there has come into being a 
class of trout lures, produced by trout fish 





ermen for use with fly-rods, lures that when 
properly used under propitious conditions 
fill the creel. I am not acquainted with all 
the anglers’ whims which have crystallized 
in minute lures, for every year new ones 
are produced, but with a few I have ex- 
perimented and have found them good. 
Here enters the old, old question of le- 
gitimacy. Can we use them without do- 
ing violence to our angler’s conscience? 
Perhaps, as I have long suspected, I am 
something of a Philistine, therefore pos- 
sessed of a biased judg- 
ment; but I can not see 





MANSHIP how a man violates the 
THEREOF. ethics of true sport 





when he rightly em- 








ploys such lures, so dap- 
per, light and attractive are they, withal 
so much skill is required on the part of 
the rodster rightly to present them. Grant- 
ed I prefer artificial flies, even as I prefer 
artificial flies to bait, but if when flies 
fail as they sometimes do—surely every 
disciple of Father Izaak will admit the 
truthfulness of this statement—then why 
not the new lures if they will win fish. I 
possess a tiny silver minnow, weighing 
only a fraction of an ounce, that I can cast 
from the tip of my four-ounce fly-rod as 
easily and lightly as I do flies. Now I have 
demonstrated again and again that under 
certain conditions that bit of bright metal 
will take fish. Wherein am I violating any 
of the high ethics of the sport when I re- 
sort to the minnow? I wish some more 
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highly organized individual would rise and 
explain. Strikes me that all the world 
lacks the spirit of true sportsmanship ex- 
cept thee and me, and sometimes thou art 
a wee shade off color. 

Now that we have so satisfactorily set- 
tled the mooted sportsmanship question, the 
how, where and when of the matter pre- 
sents itself. Naturally not all streams lend 
themselves to the method with equal fe- 
licity. While the careful 
rodster can handle such 





WHERE, 
WHEN lures on a small, brush- 
AND HOW environed water,even as 





; he can flies, it does not 
follow that it is the part 
of wisdom to employ the lures. They can 
be used upon a wadeable meadow stream, 
for there the overhanging brush are not a 
constant menace, and the deep pools at 
angles of the stream offer opportunities 
for casting. However, it is upon the 
larger streams and lakes that the new 
lures are sure to be the most popular, for 
they seem more attractive to large fish 
than to small ones. I am giving you the 
result of my own experience. Undoubtedly 
some of the lures, particularly those of the 





piciously or curiously, and return to their 
retreats without striking. Now had those 
fish been attracted by the splashing of a 
cast bait or the gyrations of a swiftly-mov- 
ing one, they would have struck and inves- 
tigated afterward. In a small stream, if 
the current be not too swift, always work 
up, casting right and left into every likely- 
looking place, exactly as you would with 
flies. When the wee lure strikes the water, 
begin toretrieve at once; do not wait for an 
instant as you do with flies, for to pause 
even for a second is to give the sharp-eyed 
trout time to discover the fraud. 

But as intimated a moment ago it is to 
the larger rivers and lakes that we must 
turn for the best angling with this sort of 
counterfeit presentment. A boat and boat- 
man will be needed. Few men can suc- 
cessfully manage a boat and cast at the 
same time. Of course where the fishing is 
deep and the boat can be anchored, it is a 
different proposition; I have worked such 
waters standing upon the top of a rock to 
which I had been ferried. I have slipped 
at a crucial moment and taken an involun- 
tary cold bath, too. Most of the fishing 
must be done from a moving boat, casting 

back under overhanging 
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banks, behind rocks, under 
snags, fishing surface or 
deep, as occasion seems to 
demand. You will need to 
exercise all the skill and 
fish knowledge of which you 
are master in order to suc- 
ceed at all. The stakes for 
which you are playing is the 
exceptional fish, the big one 
that usually gets away. You 
will as a rule take larger 
fish than with other lures, at 
least that has been my ex 
perience, but you will not 
take many. Do not be sur- 
prised if at first you fail to 
stir a fish to attack; perse- 
vere, and some day the re- 
sults will surprise you. The 
ranks of fly-rod bait casters 
will never be overcrowded. 








Some of the newer lures: 1. Heddon minnow. 
wobbler. 3. Moonlight. 4. South-coast minnow, wood. 


floating variety, could be used upon small 
streams free of snags and brush, pro- 
vided they have current enough to carry 
the little enticers along. I have so em- 
ployed the trout “Coaxer” and “Little Bob” 
with much interest and profit. As in fly 
fishing, all depends upon the rodster. The 
lure must be guided into likely places, as 
well as kept in motion. In clear streams 
I have seen trout come out from their hid- 
ing places and gaze upon the floater sus- 


Some of these newer trout 
lures are made in the lumin- 
ous style, consequently are 
especially adapted to night 
fishing, I think not so much because the 
luminous lure*attracts the fish as because 
the angler can follow its 
AND IN movements upon the sur: 
THE NIGHT face of the water. I 
TIME think it has been amply 
p proven that the radiant 
lure does attract fich 
when kept in motion, though I am not pre- 
pared to say that they are of utmost value 
for trout. My experiments have been large- 
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ly with other lures for night 
fishing but the results have 
not been flattering. That I 
have stirred many fish to at- 
tack I know, but in the thick 
darkness I have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to strike at 
the proper moment; as a re- 
sult, unless the fish hooked 
himself at the first rush, I 
have come off second best in 
the venture. What will hap- 
pen to the average angler 
when he first essays night 
fishing with the little lures 
will try his patience and 
probably cause him to curse 
the man who put the idea 
into his head. 

The subject of tackle may 
be passed with a word, the 
matter having been fairly 
well discussed as we have 
worked along. The rod 
should be slightly heavier / i 
and with a little more back- 
bone, for the lures are as a L — - 
rule somewhat heavier than 
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: Some very light lures, for fly-rod: 2 and 5. Minnow-fly 
those ordinarily employed 4. Phantom minnow. 6. Coaxer 
with a fly-rod, and it is Somewhat heavier: 1. Spinner. 3. Silver South-coast minnow 


never the part of wisdom to 
run chances of straining a good tool. The much indulged in, yet one that has possi- 
line should be the regulation enameled bilities for the patient, painstaking angler, 
silk, such as is used for fly fishing. The though it will never become very popular 
reel of course should be because one must be painstaking and pa- 
the one you prefer, tient. I am sure that the angler who goes 
though as I have often up against some hopeless proposition, but 
said in this book, that happens to have in his kit a few of those 
new reel, the quadruple little “trout plugs,’ will thank me for my 
adapted to fly fishing, is just the thing. words of advice. Then, too, the angler, and 
By no means attempt night fishing with a he is legion, who courts a new experience 
single action. When you must depend will thank me for taking time to discuss 
more or less upon the sense of feeling in this matter. I have a few trout lures, such 
your operations, you need a reel that can as those of which I have been writing. 
be speeded up quickly and that will re- though I suppose there are many in the 
trieve line as fast as an inrushing trout market of which I have never heard. Just 
can travel. try out this latest wrinkle in trout fishing, 
I presume that I shall be criticised for and the word of my experience for it, you 
including this chapter in “Trout Lore,” but will say, “there is more in fishing for trout 
here we have a variety of trout fishing not than I ever imagined.” O. W. SMITH. 





THE 
TACKLE. 








Trout of the Western Waters 
Il.—The Cutthroat Trout—The Golden Trout. 


Any grouping, or classification of fishes the faculty of distinguishing one specie, or 
holds in itself both practical and sentimen- species, from another. To catch the fish is 
tal value. In the rudimentary stage of the’ the first step, and to become perfectly pro- 
angler’s development the catching of the ficient in the taking of that fish is the sec- 
fish seems to entirely hold his attention riv- ond step—but after all of these points have 
eted, and the fact that there is call at all been mastered, not completely, for the ang- 
times in trout fishing for shrewdness, cau- ler always has much to learn, then will 
tiousness and real, true skill offsets the come that eventual desire to know the 
fact that he spends little time in studying trout themselves, their life and the distin- 
the nature of the fish itself, or in acquiring guishing characteristics that provide a 
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means of identification. Now you will read 
me a tale of the expert. Lo and behold! 
the eternal expert; he will at a glance per- 
haps, name the trout, its scientific wordy 
appendage, its nature, coloration and habi- 
tat. Upon this | will not dwell. I know 
it to be a fact that enlightened men them- 
selves are often puzzled by a fish they 
have taken, for the simple and adequate 
reason that coloration is eccentric in vari- 
ous fishes in different waters, owing to 
food, environmental conditions, i. e., the 
clay, loam or sandy bottoms of _ brooks, 
streams or lakes all serve to have their 
effect upon the coloration of the trout. 
The great number of trout in the west- 
ern waters, divided in species and sub-spe- 


dea of Colorado in respect to the metallic 
black markings scattered like lustrous 
grains of coarse black powder over its 
shoulders and body; but it lacked the rain 
bow lateral stripe. Its distinctive feature, 
however, was a slash of intense carmine 
across each gill-cover, as large as my lit- 
tle finger. It was most striking. For lack 
of a better description we called them “cut- 
throat trout.” 

Whether or no this is the origin of the 
name in question I will not say, though it 
seems that such is undoubtedly the case. 
The cuthroat trout has to its credit some- 
thing like ten sub-species; that seems to 
take in all of them, including the some- 
times mentioned sub-specie, the silver trout 





A catch of rainbow and cut-throat trout, made near Portland, Oregon. Compts. Horton 
Stebbetts. 


cies, are often confusing to the angling ele- 
ment. The bringing in of subspecies, 
while not necessary, has its good points, as 
all will admit. It adds finish to a classifi- 
cation; and often, while a certain fish will 
belong to a certain specie, it is treated sep- 
arately for the fact that its coloration 
spotting and scaling are so different. 

By a generous elongation of the imagin- 
ative faculty the red trout, Salmo Clarkii, 
may be called a cutthroat trout. That, by 
the way, is the term by which it is famil- 
iarly known in the western state, and lit- 
tle or no question is put forth as to who 
laid down the name as a rule. In turning 
to Charles Hallock I find this passage: 

“Thave certainly watched angling reports 
ever since, in vain, to discover some de- 
scription which applied. The trout (in 
Montana, by the way), resembled the iri- 


of Lake Tahoe (Salmo-henshawi-tahoensis), 
also the Tahoe trout itself (Salmo hen- 
shawi). One writer considers the Tahoe 
trout separately, though yet belonging to 
the genus, Salmo, species, Clarki. The 
Tahoe trout are singularly of a different 
coloration, the markings being widely dif- 
ferent from other members of the species. 

Despite other qualities of identification 
the never-failing red blotch, or slash, at the 
throat, is most distinctive, and by it the 
kind may be told, for it occurs more or less 
notably in all the members of the cutthroat 
family. The cutthroat has smaller scales 
than the rainbow trout; it is well peppered 
with spots, occurring on the head, the body, 
the dorsal fin and the caudal fin. On the 
caudal and the dorsal fins the spots are 
evenly set; spots are usually also found on 
the other fins, though they are unevenly 
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scattered and their number varies. No set 
rule can be laid down as to the coloration 
of the cutthroat for the reason of changea- 
bility in this respect. Olive-brownish seems 
to be the back coloration, which merges 
into the rosy-yellow of the sides; the belly 
is ordinarily bluish white. Other distingu- 
ishing features of the cutthroat trout are 
the longer head and the larger mouth than 
the rainbow trout. But safe to say that 
the slit of carmine at the throat will place 
the fish. 

The range of the cutthroat is extensive, 
to say the least. It is found on both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains, and in the West 
principally in Montana, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado, also Idaho, Washington, Utah and 
Oregon. I doubt if the cutthroat trout 
exists but triflingly in California, at least 
to my knowledge it does not save along the 
border, coastwise and inland. Northward 
the range extends to Alaska, taking in 
British Columbia, throughout which region 
it holds high dominion, all of the lakes and 
streams containing hordes of the fish. A 
peculiarity in the habits of the cutthroat is 
that it is not only an inland freshwater fish 
but is also of the sea-running type. That is 
to say, specimens often enter the sea, where 
they take up their habitat, and it is con- 
siderably doubtful if they ever return to 
fresh water. Sea-run specimens are known 
to gather to themselves a goodly weight 
and according to one ichthyologist they are 
taken in Alaskan waters in weights of 
thirty pounds. 

That sea-running cutthroats are common 
and that they are found in a salt water in 
profuse numbers is well known. Upon en- 
tering salt water their coloration shifts to 
a silvery sheen, and the black spottings 
vanish, more or less—in some specimens 
almost entirely. Though these features are 
wiped out the blotch at the throat still re- 
mains to identify it from the steelhead and 
others. The largest cutthroats are taken, 
as I have aforementioned, in the waters of 
Alaska. Thirty pound specimens are indeed 
far from common. A cutthroat trout, of the 
Tahoe variety, was taken out of Lake Ta- 
hoe during my stay in California that was 
far greater in weight than this. Lake Ta- 
hoe, it might be mentioned in passing, has 
some of the largest specimens of the spec- 
ies within its confines. But the average 
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cutthroat is much smaller. I would judge 
a six-pound fish to be a good-sized speci- 
men. The average goes below that, far be- 
low. Says David Starr Jordan: 

“Those species or individuals dwelling in 
lakes of considerable size, where the water 
is of such temperature and depth as in- 
sures an ample food supply will reach a 
large size, while those in restricted environ- 
ment, where both the water and the food 
are limited, will be small, directly in pro- 
portion to these invironing restrictions. The 
trout of the Klamath Lakes for instance 
reach a weight of at least seventeen 
pounds, while in Fish Lake, in Idaho, ma- 
ture trout do not exceed eight to nine 
inches in total length or one-fourth pound 
in weight. In small creeks in the Sawtooth 
Mountains, and elsewhere, they reach ma- 
turity at the length of five or six inches 
and are often spoken of as brook trout, and 
with the impression that they are species 
different from the larger ones found in 
the lakes and larger streams. But as all 
sorts and gradation between these extreme 
forms may be found in the intervening and 
connecting waters the differences are not 
even of sub-specifie significance.” 

A sub-specie of the cutthroat trout is 
found in Colorado answering to the desig- 
nation of Salmo-clarkii-pieurticus (after 
Cope), and is the Colorado River trout. 
This fish is taken in various sizes, large 
specimens, however, being few and far be- 
tween, though the average is more appre- 
ciable than those of the species to the north- 
ward. This fish is found much throughout 
the western part of Colorado. Notably, the 
scales are smaller and there is an identi- 
fication mark in the red lateral band, as 
Jordan and Evermann note, alsu that the 
lower fins partake of this same coloration. 
One cannot well go by the spottings in 
these sub-species. They vary. What is true 
of one variety in one lake or stream may 
not be the case in those taken from another 
lake or stream. The difference between 
many of these sub-species is so trifling that 
it is a wonder that they are drawn apart 
for sub-specification. Numbers of scales, 
position of spottings are sufficient to draw 
them apart, following this classification 
The Rio Grande trout (Salmo-clarkii-spil- 
urus has most of its spots in back). 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


(Continued. ) 


He Fed The Cat 


For several years I have been trying to 
get my brother Charley to discard his bait 
rod for a fly rod, but he has always been 
skeptical regarding stories I told of the big 
ones, and the sport of getting them on a 
light tackle. So when I received word he 
was coming to spend part of his vacation 





with me, and wanted to see me land a 16- 
inch rainbow, I got busy and rigged up 
for a two days’ trip to my favorite stream, 
the Hunting River. 

My brother and 12-year-old son arrived 
and about the first thing he told me was, 
to quote the last remark of his wife, “Now 
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Fishing on the Hunting. 


Charlie, be sure and bring home enough 
fish to feed the cat.” She evidently did 
not have much faith in fly-fishing either. 

We got off the train at Summit Lake, 
shouldered our packs and “hiked” for the 
old Fitzgerald Dam, about six miles from 
the railroad. We arrived at 3:30 p. m., co- 
incident with the rain. We decided to camp 
in the old logging shanty instead of putting 
up the tent as in the former we would have 
more room. I strung up my rod and went 
down to the dam and in a few moments 
had four small brook trout for supper. 

Well, it rained all night, the roof leaked 
and we had to move our blankets several 
times before daylight. It was raining 
harder than ever in the morning and no 
sign of a letup. I was on the anxious seat, 
for I was sorry for that cat, besides want- 
ing to make good on all the lies (?) I had 
told about the big ones in the stream. At 
noon the clouds seemed to be breaking and 
I said, ‘Charlie, it is get wet or no fish; 
lets go down to the three pools and if we 
don’t get one there we will come back.” 
“Go to it,” said he, “I want to see one of 
those 16-inch rainbows.” 

We went down the old logging road about 
a mile and as we.came to the first pool I! 
said, ‘Here is where I got the 19-inch rain- 
bow and the 17-inch brook trout some time 
ago.” “Well, get another,” said Charlie, “TI 
want to see one.” Standing on the end of 
the old bridge I unhooked the fly from the 
reel and, not waiting to soak the leader, I 
dropped it just below the bridge. It floated 
down over the little pool, and I picked it 
up and dropped it in the same place again. 
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No sooner had it struck the water than 
there was a flash of silver, a light splash 
and the fight was on. The big fellow was 
bound to get under the bridge, so I got 
down on the grave! below the pool and 
gave him the butt. That turned him and he 
rushed down stream, out of the pool into 
swift water and under a log, and—well, the 
leader was dry, you know. 

“Gosh! That’s too bad,” said Charlie, ‘I 
wanted to see him.” “Don’t cry,’ I replied, 
“there are more in the next pool.” Then 
I turned around and began whipping the 
lower pool. When I had about 45 feet of 
line out I dropped the fly just in the edge 
of the swift water and let it float out into 
the still water. Spang! The reel shrieked 
in glee, the rod bent to the strain, and 
again the fight was on. Around the pool 
he went and then dashed by me like a streak 
of light for the swift water. Just as he 
reached it the leader caught against the 
end of an old sunken log and was drawn 
into the rotten wood till it came to a knot 
on the leader, and there it stuck. Not feel- 
ing anything of the fish, and not being able 
to see him, I said, ‘Well, that cat seems 
fated to starve!” To lose two fish in less 
than ten minutes was enough to provoke 
even Walton himself. Of course, I was hot, 
but I waded out and reached down for the 
leader, when to my great surprise it went 
down stream with a speed that it would 
have bothered a Marconigram to equal. 
With a whoop, I gave him the butt and 











Where the big ones lie. Photo by O. W. S. 
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turned him into the quiet water; then 
around and around he went, but no more 
logs for him, no more nothing. At last I 
drew him in, slipped the net beneath his 
body and he was mine. As I handed the 
net to Charlie I remarked, “I guess that 
will feed that cat.’’ The fish measured 15% 
inches. 

In the next pool with 50 feet of line out 
I got a heavy strike which worried me, as 
he went to the bottom and stayed there in 
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spite of all I could do. I put all the strain 
on the rod that I dared and held it so for 
about a minute, then I told Charlie anil 
Warren to watch and they would see the 
king turn a handspring. Suddenly lowering 
the tip of the rod about four feet I gave 
him the slack, and like an arrow from a 
bow, he shot out of the water, turned com- 
pletely over, and went down, but not to 
stay, and soon I led him into the net. This 
one measured just short of 17 inches. Then 
we got into an ancient flat-bottomed boat 
and went down river three-quarters of a 
mile to the old Sabbr dam, where I lost 
two more large cones. 

It was raining hard by this time, so we 
returned to the second pool, where I got 
another that measured 16 inches, then to 
camp, wet and cold; but we had besides 
the three big ones, one speckled trout 1?) 
inches long, and one rainbow of 12 inches. 
Not so bad for three hours, considering we 
walked two miles, and paddled an old boat 
one and one-half miles. As Charlie had to 
return, we broke camp in the rain at 9 
a. m. the next day and hiked out to the 
railroad. Just before we got there the sun 
came out and laughed at us, but we didn't 
care. Warrentold his aunt that the hunt 
ing was all right for Uncle Ed, but he would 
rather go somewhere elsé, where he could 
fish. In a letter from Charlie a day or two 
after he got home he told me he had given 
the 151%4-inch fish to a friend, who weighed 
it, and it weighed 2% pounds. According 
to this the three large ones would have 
weighed at least ten pounds. He said that 
he had fed the cat, and that he believes 
fish can be caught on a fly. 

Oregon. E. S. BROOKS. 


Anglers at the World’s Fair 


Anglers are certainly going to be well 
taken care of this summer at San Fran- 
cisco, and all lovers of the long and short 
rods should so plan their visits as to leave 
the days from August 12th to 15th open 
There will be valuable prizes hung up for 
all sorts of angling. The fly fishermen will 
handle their rods on the 12th and 15th, 
casting on the club grounds at Stow Lake, 
Golden Gate Park; while the bait casters 








will perform on the exposition grounds 
August 13th and 14th. On August 19th there 
will be a banquet for the fishermen, at 
which time all prizes will be awarded 
Another matter of interest is the trip to 
the San Francisco Fly Casting Club’s p) 

serves on the Truckee River, August 20th 
to 22nd. Indeed, no angler can afford to 
pass the opportunity by. If interested, 
write Mr. Stanley Forbes, Sec., 1221 Mer 
chants’ Exchange, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Important Subject of Foot-Gear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January 
number Mr. Chauncey Thomas discusses 
the Munson army shoe in a very intelligent 
manner, and the information he gives is a 
real help to sportsmen. This seeming de- 
tail of footgear is really a big subject and 
worthy of full discussion. No one can do 
himself justice on a hunting trip with galled 
feet. There is scarcely anything that will 
affect the nerves and produce discomfort 
and ill temper compared 'to sore feet. 

Mr. Francis B. Fox, in the same issue, 
hits the nail on the head in his discussion 
of footwear in the article entitled ‘‘The 
Shotgun Shooter’s Outfit,” but does not go 
into the various kinds of gear as fully as it 
might be well to do. The ideal hunter’s 
shoe is yet to be produced. Bootmakers 
and sporting goods dealers have been of- 
fering various kinds of footwear since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
and, generally speaking, they have failed 
utterly to deliver the goods. 

It will be truly said that no one brand 
of shoe can be expected to meet differing 
conditions any more than an all-around gun 
can be named. The answer is: show me a 
boot, shoe or moccasin that will meet deer- 
hunting requirements. All of the styles can 
be classified under three heads, i. e., leath- 
er boots and shoes, moccasins of leather, 
buckskin, or so-called “moose hide,” and 
rubber footwear. 

Taking up first the leather boot and shoe, 
Mr. Fox has said the last word about the 
‘“laced-up-to-the-knee” variety of ‘“abomina- 
tion.” Experienced hunters will agree that 
a ten or twelve-inch shoe is the limit of 
height. I have worn at least eight different 
makes of this type of shoe and no one of 
them was satisfactory. In one or two in- 
stances I mailed foot measurements and 
had the shoes made; the makers used their 
own judgment as to room allowance, and 
invariably got the shoes too big. Mr. Fox 
mentions the necessity of fitting “tightly 
around the heel.” I have no doubt that he 
had in mind the habit of these hunting- 
shoemakers of allowing room enough at the 
Achilies tendon so that an enlargement of 
that member to the size of a goose egg 
would be necessary to keep the heel from 
raising in the shoe at every step. Unques- 
tionably an upper high enough to confine 
the trouser leg is an advantage, and if one 
could attach such tops to almost any ordi- 
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nary heavy shoe he would accomplish some- 
thing that seems to be beyond the skill 
of the high-shoe manufacturers. 

As to waterproof qualities, the best that 
can be said, guarantees to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is that by daily applications 
of various shoe dressings, they can be kept 
dry enough inside to be endurable. It isn’t 
in the nature of leather to be waterproof. 
This being the case, a well-fitting heavy 
shoe, provided with cone-headed nails to 
prevent slipping, worn in combination with 
light canvas leggings, is perhaps the best 
rig for hunting during weather that is not 
too severe. When it comes to snow such 
an outfit is not to be endured. 

I take partial exception to one of Mr. 
Fox’s requirements, i, e., the soft toe as 
against the box toe. I believe that some 
protection to the great toe is necessary; 
nothing is more crippling to the foot than 
a shrewd blow on the end of the toe. If 
some arrangement as the old-time “copper 
toe” could be substituted for the hard box 
it would be a distinct improvement. Lack- 
ing other preventive I prefer the box to the 
soft toe. 

Moccasins, whether they be of the 
“cruiser” or other types, having an extra 
sole, are somewhat lighter than shoes, but 
in common with the ordinary moccasin lack 
one essential: they cannot be nailed to pre- 
vent slipping, and travel on dry grass, pine 
needles, or light snow is an athletic stunt 
without them. Unquestionably a man wear- 
ing them day in and day out can do with 
moccasins, but for the average man, accus- 
tomed to civilized footwear, the thin bot- 
toms and slipperiness are wearing beyond 
measure. The waterproof features of moc- 
casins are neither less nor more than those 
mentioned for leather shoes, 

As neither of the two types mentioned 
are suitable for deer hunting in light snow, 
we come down to the consideration of rub- 
ber footwear. Ordinary rubber boots are 
in no sense hunting boots; they are a wad- 
ing rig. The felt boot with the rubber over- 
shoe makes an excellent cold-weather rig, 
but entirely too warm for ordinary hunting 
weather. The various models of rubber- 
foot-and-flexible-leather-upper offer induce- 
ments and in some instances are ideal; they 
are not unendurable in October weather 
and are comfortable’in cold weather; they 
are strictly non-skid and a good still-hunt- 
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ing shoe. The objection to them is that 
rubber is objectionable and unhealthy foot- 
wear, and this is enough to damn it with a 
big percentage of hunters. The soft toe is 
also a poor protection in rough going. While 
this shoe has much to recommend it, it is 
usually furnished in fat men’s sizes and one 
is obliged to fill up with winter socks to 
make it fit acceptably. I have seen, in rare 
instances, sporting models that could be 
worn with one pair of hunting socks. 1 
should not know where to find them today 
and it is safe to say that the average hunter 
never came across this type of rubber shoe. 

The rubber cloth shoe known as a “motor- 
man’s shoe” is favored by many, but it is 
too warm for any but snowy weather con- 
ditions. 

Wearing ordinary leather shoes and rub- 
bers or “arctics’” seems rather ridiculous in 
the woods, but sometimes a man will get 
more comfort out of a rig he is accustomed 
to than in something that looks more fit- 
ting; however, such a rig is heavy and 
warm as compared with other footwear that 
will answer the same conditions. I have 
used with great comfort a fulled felt shoe, 
with a slipper sole, inside a four-buckle 
“arctic”; it made a rig lighter than a hunt- 
ing shoe of the all-leather kind, had the 
ease of a felt boot, was fairly watertight 
and excellent in snow shooting, but it was 
uncomfortably warm in October weather. 

All of the moccasin and rubber soled 
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rigs have the advantage of being fairly 
adaptable to snowshoe work; that is, they 
will serve on a pinch. 

I noticed a party of seven hunters coming 
out of the woods at the end of the season; 
they all had meat and were a good repre- 
sentative crew of the kind of fellows who 
can kill a deer (as distinguished from the 
fellow who goes regularly to the woods, 
with all the frills and fancies in parapher- 
nalia, but who never killed a deer and never 
will). Their footwear consisted of about 
every variety I have mentioned—rubber 
boots, hobnailed shoes, moccasins, over 
shoes, etc. Undoubtedly all had worn the 
rig that, in their opinion, covered the great- 
er number of the requirements. 

Personally, if I were going into the woods 
with a view of staying from early fall to 
absolute winter, I should undoubtedly sub- 
stitute a pair of those Munson army shoes 
for the ordinary heavy shoes I have hereto- 
fore worn; these, with a pair of light can- 
vas leggings, would serve for the early 
hunting. In my pack I would carry a pair 
of the rubber-foot-and-leather-upper shoes 
for the snow shooting. With this duplex 
outfit anyone should be able to make out, 
but, if anyone can suggest or invent foot- 
gear that will combine all or nearly all of 
the useful features discussed and make one 
pair do the trick, he will Lave done some- 
thing worth while. Ww. BH. C. 

New York. 


Binoculars for Sportsmen 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There have lately 
appeared in your magazine two very instruc- 
tive articles on field glasses, devoted prin- 
cipally to the prism binocular. There are 
probably many of your readers, like myself, 
having a preference for the Gallilean type 
of glass for hunting purposes who wish a 
comparison of the best makes in 5% to 7% 
power and weighing (without case) about 
12 ounces. A friend of mine has a fine 
glass, bought in Hong Kong, China, which 
has an aluminum frame leather covered, 
weighs 12 ounces and is about 6% power; 
the objectives are 2% inches and length, 
closed, 5% inches, It is some looker, but 
there is not a mark to denote the maker. 


California. E. W. THOMAS. 


Believing that our readers would be glad 
to read a scientific opinion on the above 
subject, we referred Mr. Thomas’ letter to 
Dr. John A. Donovan, a Montana sportsman- 
oculist, who has given much attention to 
the subject of binoculars for sportsmen, and 
received the following reply: 

“Replying to inquiries re Galilean glasses 
for night work, of course they are the best. 
None but the very best makes give you a 
clear definition anyways near the edge of 


the field—and the very best do not equal 
the prism glass for this; while, of course, 
for size of field the average glass does not 
exceed a third of the diameter of field of 
the prism glasses. Compare the following 
data with my tables given on page 135, Feb- 
ruary Outdoor Life, and note that the fol- 
lowing data here is only that given for the 
very best quality of Gallilean glasses. E. 
Leitz’ catalog gives the field in yards seen 
at 1,000 yards distance as: Four-power, 70 
yards: 6-power, 53 yards; &-power, 35 yards. 
Voightlaender gives for their 5X, 75 yards; 
6X, 66 yards; 8X, 45 yards. Busch gives 6X, 
70 yards: 7X, 60 yards, 8%X, 50 yards. They 
also’make a Duplex glass giving a 3% and 
514-power with 130 and 75 yards. 

“Replying regarding aluminum bodies, 
would say there are none supplied by most 
makers. Lemaire of Paris (and there are 
none better) makes one 24 ligne objective 
(this is two inches) 4% inches long closed, 
6 lenses, 514-power, about $41; another of 
similar size but 12 lenses, 6%-power, $50. 
Another very good aluminum body is on the 
market as Jena Special, 15 ligne, 6 lenses, 
3%-inch, 7-power, $27. The metal body in 
this is about $5 less. The Colmont is very 
good, 24 ligne, $20. A very good glass also 
is the Balland duplex, having 5 and 7-pewer 
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in one, $30 for regular metal body. Among 
cheapest grades are Merchant Marine, Sig- 
nal Service, Pilot, Chevatier, etc., from $12 
down to $3. These are average catalogue 
prices; dealers get a much greater margin 
on all these than they do as a rule on 


prism glasses, so your dealer may possibly 
discount these prices considerably. If there 
is no large dealer in optical goods in your 
city any first-class jeweler will obtain for 
you any glass listed above or in previous 
article at the iist prices or even better.” 


. 


Modern Methods of Waterproofing Clothing and Leather 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following let- 
ter clipped from Paris correspondence in 
the Journal of American Medical Associa- 
tion is self explanatory. Anhydrous wool 
fat means the wool fat without water. That 
regularly sold in stores contains 30 per cent 
water, but any druggist can easily secure 
the other at a little extra expense. You 
may be familiar with a somewhat similar 
preparation sold under the registered trade 
name of Lanolin, a little expensive for this 
purpose. The anhydrous wool fat for medi- 
cinal use is worth something like 50 cents 
in individual pound cans, or maybs more: 


THE WATERPROOFING OF MILITARY 
CLOTHING, 


Paris, Nov. 12, 1914. 

Ever since the war of 1870 chemists have 
proposed a means of waterproofing military 
clothing by the use of watery solutions of 
aluminum acetate The objection has been 
raised that the results are not sufficiently 
permanent, for the waterproofing disappears 
under repeated friction, as by the straps of 
the haversack, ete. Moreover, if the metal 
braid and buttons of the uniform are not 
detached before the treatment, they will be 
covered with verdigris; besides the procedure 
spoils the looks of the clothing, which re- 
quires a long time to dry M. G. A. LeRoy 
has reported to the Académie des Sciences 
a process of waterproofing which seems free 
from these objections, It is based on a very 
light impregnation of the fibres of the cloth 
with anhydrous wool fat (adeps lanae an- 
hydrosus) dissolved and diluted in a neutral 
and volatile anhydrous vehicle Wool fat is 
first liquefied by means of a LITTLE CHLO- 
ROFORM, carbon bisulphid or carbon tetra- 


chlorid and then diluted and dissolved in 
AUTOMOBILE GASOLINE or the benzin em- 
ployed by cleansers, The proportions employed 
are from 5 TO 10 PARTS OF WOOL FAT 
and from 90 TO 95 OF SOLVENT. The whole 
uniform, with its braid and buttons, is im- 
mersed in the liquid for a few minutes, then 
wrung out and placed in the air to dry. The 
fat, fixed in the fibres and pores of the cloth 
on the evaporation of the solvent, cannot be 
removed by friction like the particles of the 
aluminum acetate. The waterproofing is per- 
fect and the appearance of the cloth, its por- 
osity, its color and its elasticity are not mod- 
ified. An important hygienic advantage is 
that the cloth remains permeable to air and 
perspiration, 

Having some paraffin left over, which was 
not all used in injecting under the skin to 
build up a nose, it occurred to me this 
melted and rubbed into warmed leather 
would be just the thing. It was. Now, this 
was made of two parts paraffin and three 
parts of petrolatum, Later experiments 
showed that if one part of commercial paraf- 
fin and two of ordinary yellow petrolatum 
are used it melts at a lower temperature 
and rubs into warmed boots more easily. 
The other is better in hot weather. Any 
good leather will remain waterproof for 
days. Note that all oils mix with water to 
some extent. The stiffer the oil the less 
this occurs. Ordinary petrolatum is the 
base of a world famous waterproof shoe 
dressing. Now add the paraffin, warm it 
and the leather, use your arm muscles, and 
you have everything beat. 

Montana. JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 


The Army Shoe Again 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently re- 
ceived a letter from the Jos. M. Herman 
Shoe Co., 159 Lincoln Street, Boston, mak- 
ers of army shoes, saying that they will now 
send the ‘real Munson” last army shoe to 
all who write for them. Heretofore several 
efforts for the Munson last brought only 
the old model “‘marching” shoe. 

In a copy of the army regulations Herman 
sent me I notice that the Munson last shoe 
is now officially made with eight lace holes. 
Also, much to my useless regret, that the 
Munson shoe may be made with a ground 
cork filler instead of one of solid leather. 
Any ground filler is the most fruitful cause 
of the hump in the inner sole that old or 
half-soled shoes develop, and that constant 
pounding of the ball of the foot just behind 
the toes by this hump on the inner sole 
means lameness. Don’t throw old shoes 


away; just cut them open lengthways with 
a hatchet or saw, and you will see things. 

A doctor friend of mine recently sent to 
Boston an order for the army shoe. He is 
skilled and experienced in outlining and 
measuring feet: has done it for years for 
his patients. He himself received shoes of 
the wrong size, so when ordering by mail 
‘tis well to look sharply to the size of the 
shoe before wearing it, and making it there- 
fore unreturnable. It seems a long, long 
way to good footgear. 

Wanted—A shoe with a soul. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


We have received the following from one 
of our Wyoming readers, Mr. W. G. Bueh- 
ner, who likes to tinker at the “make-it-at- 
home” ideas of the practical sportsman: 
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“In re Brother Thomas’ hunting shoes: 
Made a pair as follows: Insole of 8-iron 
oak sole leather, outer sole Lindenoid, about 
9 or 10-iron, vamp laid between and hand- 
stitched through the three-ply material; 
lasted moccasin style with an outside coun- 


A Lover of the Open and 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pho- 
tograph of the outfit in which I traveled 
400 miles overland last February. Last 
summer I traveled from La Junta, Colo., to 
Jefferson, Colo., with the two burros packed 
through some of the most scenic parts of 
Colorado. At Jefferson I bought a buggy 
and drove from there to Eaton, Colo.; 
reached Eaton in October and stayed until 
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ter of saddle skirting, light weight, and fin- 
ished with the tops of a pair of discarded 
16-inch hunting boots. Results—A light, 
comfortable dry-weather boct that can’t be 
beat. The vamp is genuine elk, buckskin 
style.” 


His Modest Camping Outfit 


cheap it is to have a vacation with no rent, 
or light bills and no danger of any mishaps. 
There have been no improvements on the 
burro since Bible times; nothing compli- 
cated to get out of order: no chance of over- 
driving, or over-feeding. They go slow, but 
I have traveled over thirty miles in one day 
with them, several days going over twenty- 
five miles. They are the wisest, kindest 
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Not a “Lightning Express” for speed, but a “sure-to-get-there” caravan on the country roads 


February 3: then I drove with the outfit 
in the picture to Rock Springs, Wyo., and 
then made a ninety-mile trip from Rock 
Springs. The whole trip cost me about 
$150, including everything: I did asI pleased 
and was encouraged along the way by reaa- 
ing Outdoor Life—in fact, would never have 
started on this trip but for one of your 
Campfire Talks. 

This letter is written to show people how 


and most patient of dumb brutes. Treat 
them like you would a horse and they will 
give you three times as much service as a 
horse, pound for pound. I still have the 
burros and intend to make several more 
trips with them. People may laugh when I 
go through town, but I laugh when I camp 
on some creek far from the ‘“madding 
crowd,” JAS. ARNOLD. 
Wyoming. 


A Home-Made Camp Stove 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June, 1914, 
number of this magazine I gave a suggestion, 
together with complete drawings, for an 
ideal camp stove, and as I had one made and 
have given it a thorough try-out, I would like 
to give a few more pointers to those who 
may be contemplating having one built. In 
the first place, I had mine made 12 x 12 x 26 





inches instead of 12 x 12 x 24 inches, and the 
pot holes 9 inches instead of 8 inches, and 
the oven 11x 12x9 inches instead of 11x 11 
x 8 inches, as at first suggested, and I find 
that the oven bakes bread excellently — 
also biscuits—and roasts meat fine, and as 
for a heating stove with oven removed, it 
takes very little fire to keep shack warm, 
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even in coldest weather. I would also ad- 
vise having stove built out of not thinner 
than 20-gauge sheet steel and have the cven 
and fire doors made out of heavier stuff, as 
the heat will warp them; also in setting up 
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stove have it rest on something to keep it 

off of the ground, so that bottom will not 

burn out. I may also add that mine cost 

me $8, and I consider it well worth the 

money. A. A. THOMAS. ' 
Minnesota. 


The Tepee Fire 


Will some one who knows please tell us 
tenderfeet how to handle a fire in a tepee? 
It can be done, for it was done for perhaps 
centuries by the Indians, but today it 
seems to be almost if not wholly a lost art, 
like the Indian bow and arrow and the flint 
arrow heads. 

Today I do not know, or know of, with 
one or two possible exceptions, a man who 
can handle a tepee fire. I believe, from 
what little I can find out about it, that the 
secret rests in a combination of at least 
four, and probably more things—a bed of 
coals, the right burning material, a certain 
proportion between the size of the fire and 
the size of the tepee, and draft. The secret 
seems to be a small, hot fire; but just how 
built and how handled is what I, and per- 
haps many of us, want to find out. 


Wanted—A Method for Fire-Proof Canvas 


Some time ago I read a receipt for water 
and fireproofing canvas per English army 
method, using sugar of lead and alum, and 
I want to say right here for the benefit of 
those who would like to know that that re- 
ceipt is not worth the paper it’s written on, 
as I used it myself according to directions 
on 10-ounce D. F. canvas which I used to 
roof my shack, and the sparks from the 
stove pipe burned holes in it that a dog could 


You Can’t Flim-Flam Your Uncle Sam 


You're callin’ from over the ocean; 
You're cryin’ across the sea; 

You’re beck’nin’ fer me to drop my plow 
And jump in the jamboree. 

You're hintin’ fer help on one side— 
Fer aid on the other one; 

But your Uncle Sam won't drop his plow 
For any kind of a gun. 


I’ve heard too much of your fightin’; 
I’ve read of your slaughter there; 

I’ve answered your calls when you wanted 

bread, 

Or clothing that you might wear. 

I'll give you carloads of presents, 
Shiploads of foods and such; 

But you can’t flim-flam your Uncle Sam 
In that fightin’ gamc —NOT MUCH! 


I understand that the plains Indians 
burned buffalo chips—dried buffalo dung— 
successfully in their tepees at times. Will 
some one who knows please explain, or at 
least will every one who has some informa- 
tion, or thinks he has, please chip in, so 
that from it all we may perhaps get a line 
on what would no doubt be of interest and 
occasional use to some of us. 

The northern Indians went through in- 
numerable Montana and Dakota winters 
with nothing but skin tepees and tepee 
fires; and cook over them, teo. I for one 
want to learn how to do it. Or today is it 
like shooting an arrow through a buffalo or 
clubbing wild pigeons—something gone for- 
ever? Or was the tepee fire always more 
than half smudge, as it is today when a 
tenderfoot tries it? 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


be thrown through. I wish somebody would 
give us a receipt that will properly fire- 
proof canvas. As for waterproofing canvas, 
10-ounce D. F. or heavier is waterproof it- 
self if stretched tight; but my idea to guar- 
antee it waterproof would be to paint it or f 
use some heavy oil that would fill up pores 
and not collect dirt. Let us hear from some 
of you fellows who have some sure-enough 
good “dope” for canvas. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota. 








If my men got into the battle 
And let the plowshares fall, 
Why who on earth would be left here 
To raise the grub fer us all? i 
We could hide ourselves in the trenches, 
The Stars and Stripes to defend; 
But the old grey wolf of hunger 
Would whip us all in the end. 





So we’ll stay where we’ve bin a-stayin’, 
A-raisin’ our corn and wheat; 
And the day will come when you'll be 
durned glad 
That we’ve saved YOU a bite to eat. 
Just fight her out to the finish 
With your shot and shrapnel and such; 
But you can’t flim-flam your Uncle Sam 
In that FIGHTIN’ GAME—NOT MUCH! 


ALLEN GREEN. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








A Federal License for Game Suggested 


While so much is said pro and con con- 
cerning the federal migratory bird law, and 
as changes are likely to be made in this 
law, why not start the ball rolling and get 
the matter lined up for a federal license? 
Have an annual license for small game, for 
instance, a state license that would entitle 
the hunter to hunt within the border of his 
own state as now at from $1 to $3, according 
to the state laws of the resident. Then 
have a federal small-game license fee, at 
say, $5; then for a federal license for big 
game, make a fee of $10 to hunt in any 
state in the Union, and if desired, the resi- 
dent license could be the same as now. In 
this manner it would not affect the local 
hunter, but would make it easier for the 
business man who takes occasional business 
trips into another state, as he could take 
his gun or rifle along with him for a day’s 
shooting wherever he might be. 

However, I would suggest this proposi- 
tion as a way of securing funds for propaga- 
tion, protection, etc. I would make a fed- 
eral license to hunt and fish anywhere in 
the United States at $3 or $5. This applied 
to resident and non-resident alike, and a $10 
big-game license to hunt anywhere in the 


A Proposed Plan for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe I have 
herein outlined something entirely new in 
gaMe conservation and at thé same time 
opened a way to enable individuals and 
companies to make a business of the propa- 
gation of game animals for the market and 
do so at a profit to themselves and to the 
general good of the public at large. 

There are in the Western and a good 
many of Middle and Eastern states, large 
tracts of land that are practically valueless 
insofar as production is concerned, that are 
ideal for deer and game of a like nature. 





United States, and this to apply to resident 
and non-resident alike. Then use the 
proper means for propagation and protec- 
tion to our game, and in this manner pro- 
duce and preserve it. 

Along the line of preserving and protec- 
tion, I would limit the game bag in any 
state to not more than fifteen birds per day 
to one gun, nor more than forty-five birds 
in any one man’s possession. I would also 
place a limit upon the birds to each person 
per season. With game that was becoming 
scarce, I would have a smaller limit, and on 
game that was plentiful I would make it 
accordingly. Then I would let any man 
shoot the gun of his choice, whether it be 
an automatic or a muzzle-loader. It would 
make no difference to me whether he got 
his fifteen birds in a pot shot or whether he 
shot them one at a time and took all day 
for it. 

Start the ball rolling. Let us hear from 
you and see if something like this cannot 
be done in the interest of the hunters with 
moderate means, for I believe that the ma- 
jority of the hunters are made up from men 
who have a very moderate income or salary. 

Iowa. J. H. LEPPER. 


Game Propagation 


The states wherein these lands are located 
could issue the landholders or their lessees 
a license for a certain consideration to raise 
and sell deer or other game to the markets. 

In addition to the said cash consideration 
the states should require a small percentage 
of the annual increase of both male and 
female animals to be liberated from the in- 
closures of the breeders and driven under 
the supervision of the district game warden 
onto open forest or other public lands; all 
game thus liberated to become the property 
of the state for the benefit of the sporting 
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public. Before making sales of game the 
breeder to first secure a written permit and 
numbered tags for all animals to be sold 
alive and a written permit and numbered 
tags for all animals slaughtered for home 
consumption or for the market, no distinc- 
tion to be made in either case. Each breed- 
er to be required to file with the district 
game warden a report of all animals under 
inclosure and their increase on or before a 
certain date annually or semi-annually. Dis- 
trict game warden to issue permits of sale 
and tags for carcasses or live animals for 
the market at a cost not to exceed 50 or less 
than 25 cents for all deer and free for all 


animals sold for breeding purposes; the 
name and resident address of parties to 
whom live animals are sold to be filed with 
district game warden; a proportionate fee 
to be charged for all animals other than 
deer. 

This plan, I believe, aside from replenish- 
ing our forests and hunting grounds, would 
prove quite a source of revenue to the state 
and a direct means of enhancing the value of 
thousands of acres of rough and rocky lands 
that are unsuited for pasturage for domestic 
animals or for tillage. There are also thou- 
sands of acres of arid lands that could be 
made commercially possible. 

California. LIEUT. WM. H. SWETT. 


A Big Grizzly From British Columbia 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I went to British 
Columbia early in April last year with Ash- 
croft as my destination. I left Ashcroft, 
which is the jumping-off place of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific when one is headed for the 
big woods, and journeyed 300 miles north 
on stage. At the end of the stage line I 
hired a trapper and we went another hun- 
dred miles northeast to Barkerville, an old 
mining camp. We found the snow so deep 
there as to make travel practically impos- 
sible, but we pressed on to the foot of the 
Caribou Mountains and pitched our tent 
among the big pines and well-nigh impene- 
trable underbrush of the forest. 

Prospecting the very first day of our ar- 
rival, | had not been out more than three 
hours before I bumped into “bear sign.” 
Knowing that the bears are accustomed to 
feed upon the tender nettles which were be- 
ginning to show themselves at that time of 
year, I kept close to the place where I first 
observed the tracks, and it was not long 
before I got a glimpse of something mon- 
strously large moving through the under- 
brush, and saw that it was a grizzly. 

I didn’t disturb him then, but pretty soon 
he got up on a side hill and looked down, 
which gave me a good shot. It took only 


one ball from my .405 Winchester to do the 
business, Then I went back to camp and 
asked my companion to come with me and 
see what I had killed. 





The big plantigrade where he fell. 


The skin when tacked up to dry meas- 
ured 9 feet 4 inches from front claw to front 
claw across the shoulders, and 9 feet 8 
inches from end of nose to tail. We stretched 
it as near square as possible, so that the rug 
would be in the right shape when mounted. 

California. CHESTER ELLSWORTH. 


A Sheep of Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am just in receipt 
of a letter from a friend in Alaska who had 
done the assessment on some claims for 
me back from the head of Cook’s Inlet and 
who returned about the first of the year 
from a two months’ trip in the interior. He 
writes me that he found on this trip a new 
sheep, apparently white and with a black 
tail or rump and a dark black horn, there 
being in the band eight rams and several 
ewes and lambs. The rams had from six 
to eight inches better than a full turn, and 
after making the turn and extending on, 
they ran straight on and did not turn any 
more. 

They were apparently larger than the real 
white sheep, and as near as I can figure out 
were off in towards the broad Pass country, 


or towards Mt. McKinley. As I am inter- 
ested in this very much and have never 
heard of this sheep before, I would appre- 
ciate any information that you can get and 
a letter from you. This boy’s name is St. 
Clair, and he is from Knik. He is a good 
hunter, and perhaps with his prospecting 
does more hunting than the average man in 
that country and is no doubt the best-posted 
man on that country that lives there, and 
covers more territory than anyone there. 
I am writing for more information on this, 
and will advise you again. 
Wyoming. JAS. S. SIMPSON. 


We believe there is a possibility that the 
sheep referred to by Mr. Simpson is the 
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“ovis dalli”’ of the White River country, 
sometimes called the Yukon sheep, although 
Mr. Simpson’s description does not alto- 
gether tally with that of the Yukon sheep. 
The white sheep (‘ovis dalli”) of the Kenai 
Peninsula has narrow-spreading, close-curl- 
ing horns of considerable length, tapering 
to a nice point; while its close relative of 
the White River country (also classed as 
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“ovis dalli’) has wide-spreading horns 
which are even longer. The horns of the 
White River variety show the extra length 
over the full curl mentioned by Mr. Simp 
son, and by many are considered the hand- 
somer of the two. A good picture of the 
Yukon sheep is shown in this department 
in connection with the deseription by Thos. 
A. E. Lally.—Editor. 


A Trip by Auto To Wyoming’s Game Fields 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This year many 
thousands will pass through Wyoming and 
Utah on the Lincoln Highway. Undoubted- 
ly quite a number of them would like to 
have a try at the elk in the vicinity of Jack- 
son Hole if it could be done without too 
much delay. I am going to briefly explain 
how it can be done and not have to leave 
the autos till you take the pack trail up 
among the elk. 

Ogden is a little over 165 miles from here 
(Idaho Falls, Idaho) and the roads are good, 
or at least fair, from Ogden to Idaho Falls. 
From here to Alpine, Idaho, it is about sev- 
enty-five miles; roads are fair except on 
the dugways. A car usually makes it from 
here in about six hours, though it has been 
done in three. Alpine is on the line be- 
tween Idaho and Wyoming; it is the mail 
point for the little settlement on both sides 
of the line. Two miles or less from the 
postoffice is Vail’s ranch, at the mouth of 
the Grand Cafion of the Snake. Livingstone 
and Vail are licensed Wyoming guides for 
any kind of game, and are good ones. You 
won’t have to hire an extra man to wait on 
them. I was out with them in October last 
and got my allowance, as did every one in 
the party. There is no doubt as to your 
getting the game if you can get them to 
take you in where they took us. Someone 
of the party saw elk every day, and in Sep- 
tember they were seen every day from 
close to camp, many large bulls being in 
evidence at that season. Go in September 


and take your time to pick out a good one. 
At present the Wyoming law requires a tag 
to every game head or bird before it is 
shipped or delivered to a taxidermist. For 
this reason, which with other provisions of 
the law, makes it more favorable to a taxi- 
dermist outside cf the state than in the 
state, the writer keeps his business here 
and nis residence till early in the fall in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming hunting license will cost 
$50 for laree game, and a bird and fishing 
license $2.50. It is necessary to employ a 
guide in hunting large game: guide not 
necessary for fishing and bird hunting. 

The fishing is unexcelled, and there is no 
close season on fish. The Snake River and 
its tributaries are full of trout, mostly na- 
tives, but the little lakes have brook trout 
and other trout also. Some of our fish 
caught here in August weighed over five 
pounds (natives). 

Close to the elk country is a good bear 
country. The guides had just returned in 
June from a successful bear hunt when I 
was up last summer. The parties they took 
out got seven bears. 

There are some good sheep near the elk 
range: in fact, right up above it, and the 
climbing is not so very hard, compared to 
some sheep country. 

To those contemplating a trip this fall I 
will give any information necessary if ad- 
dressed at Idaho Falls. 

Idaho. E. A. LOCKWOOD. 


California Quail in New Mexico—Also as to Open Seasons in New 
Mexico and Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Three years ago a 
few of us chipped in and bought seven dozen 
California quail and liberated them in this 
(San Juan) valley. At that time there 
wasn’t a quail in the valley; now in my 
immediate locality there are ten or twelve 
bunches of probably two dozen each, and 
the same report comes from up and down 
the valley, twenty-five miles or more. Ap- 
parently they number in the thousands. 
There is a closed season on them for a num- 
ber of years. SAM STEVENS. 

New Mexico. 


Note.—In such cases as this, where quail 
or other game is multiplying in a certain 





section of any state, we believe the sports- 
men are justified in demanding a short open 
season with a small bag limit. The consti- 
tutions of certain states do not provide for 
such special legislation, but where they do 
so provide we believe in it strongly. Where 
states do not allow such special legislation, 
and where in certain sections certain game 
is increasing fast enough to allow of an 
open season (but where such open season 
on that game would work a hardship in 
other sections), the constitution should be 
so amended or changed that such special 
legislation may be inaugurated. We have 
such a case in Colorado. Our valley quail 
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BIG BROWN BEARS KILLED ON ADMIRALTY ISLAND, ALASKA. 


These bears were taken at Wind-fall Harbor by C. E. Bennett and Guy Ling. Admiralty 
Island is a famous hunting ground for these bears, reached via Juneau, Alaska, where there 


are some very capable guides. 








is multiplying fast in Mesa, Delta and Mont- 
rose counties, where a short open season on 
them would be allowable; but our present 


constitution forbids such a change. We hope 
to see a bill presented at our next Assembly 
that will rectify this condition.—Editor. 


Training Bear Dogs To Ignore Deer, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life: What method 
would you suggest for breaking bear dogs 
from running deer and rabbits? I have 
some hounds and Airedales, which are ex- 
cellent trailers, tree barkers and stayers 
when after bears or lions, but if they strike 
a deer track before they do a bear’s scent, 
they will bound away on it and be gone for 
hours. How can they be cured? 

Oregon. ALLEN O. HESS. 


Answer.—We have been on a good many 


bear hunts with guides when they have 
chastised dogs for running deer, coyotes, 
etc., but the only method that we have seen 
them pursue in this respect is to give the 
dogs a good whipping each time when they 
returned from such running. It may be that 
certain bear-dog trainers have a better sys- 
tem than this, but we have never known of 
it. Steve Elkins of Glacier Park, Mont., or 
John Goff of Cody, Wyo., would be two 
awful good men to pass upon this question. 
—Editor. 


Idaho Should Know Better Than This 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have watched 
your campaign for the protection of bears 
with much interest, and am _ certainly 
pleased to read in your last issue where 
California has passed the bill, but I am very 
sorry to have to admit that our legislators 
in the “Gem Mountain” State (Idaho), in- 
stead of offering a protection to the bear 
have placed upon them a bounty of $10. I 
think this one of the most absurd pieces of 
legislation that could possibly befall our 
state, and I trust that we will be able to 
change this bill in two years; but just think 
how the bears will be slaughtered during 
this two years with a $10 bounty for an 
inducement to hunt them! Only yesterday 


I received a letter from a man asking for 
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information as to how to prepare the bear 
hide to collect the $10 bounty. 
Idaho. CALVIN HAZELBAKER. 


Note.—The error that Idaho has fallen 
into is one which unfortunately possessed 
many of the states before they got fully 
acquainted with bears. The fact that such 
bounties have been removed from the stat- 
ute books of our other states containing 
bears shows that the people have received 
a much-needed education on this subject 
during the past score of years. And the 
fact that we offer in the present day no 
protection at all for our bears, but on the 
contrary that we allow the use of the atro- 
cious steel trap to decimate him, shows 
that our people are due to receive a much 
greater education during the next twenty 
years.—Editor. 
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A Large Specimen of The Yukon 
White Sheep (“Ovis Dalli’’) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed herewith 
please find a photograph of my Yukon white 
sheep head about which I wrote you some 
time ago. The measurements were made 


Mr. Lally and his beautiful sheep. 


by a steel tape and are as follows: Length 
of extreme outside curve of right horn, 43 
inches; length of extreme outside curve of 
left horn, 44 inches; circumference at base 
of each horn, 15 inches; straight line dis- 
tance from tip to tip, 31% inches. 

This is the largest specimen I have ever 
seen, and if any of your readers know of a 
larger one I should like to hear of it, with 
the dimensions. THOS, A. E. LALLY. 

Washington. 


Game Notes 


Our bear bill, after passing both houses 
of the California Assembly, was vetoed by 
Governor Johnson on April 19. What in- 
fluenced the executive in his action was un- 
doubtedly a petition sent him by the Orland 
Chamber of Commerce protesting against it 
as detrimental to the sheep interests of the 
state. And so endeth the first biennial cam- 
paign instituted and fought for by Outdoor 
Life for the protection of the American 
bear. But the race is not to the swift, but 
to the finish, and we have the reputation 
of being pretty good long-distance runners. 


The Department of Fish and Game of 
King County, Washington, has commenced 
the publication of a monthly bulletin of 
much interest to sportsmen. It is called 


WEST 


“The Sportsman,” and is ably edited by 
Game Warden H. Rief. 

In answer to various inquiries as to what 
was done in the way of game legislation at 
the last Assembly of Colorado, we wish to 
state that the only changes made in our 
laws was one protecting all kinds of rabbits 
except jackrabbits. A close season is pro- 
vided for them from March 1 to October 1. 
The law does not become effective this year 
until June 1. 


We have fine goat hunting, fair sheep 
hunting and all kinds of deer, grouse and 
fish, and if you ever want to try this state 
let me know and I will arrange a trip for 
you. I would like to get some big men like 
you out here, for our hunting fields are not 
very well known. We have virgin ground 
that never was hunted and streams that 
never saw a fly. I saw lakes last year alive 
with trout that I could almost catch with 
my hand. So writes Ralph Edmunds, a 
lawyer-sportsman of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


From Alaska’s Interior 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Enclosed find 
photo of Miss Anna Gallagher, 9-year-old 
Copper River Indian girl, with a nice fat 
mallard that she shot with a _ .22-caliber 
Remington on Christmas eve. I have seen 
this poor little thing three miles from home 
looking after rabbit snares with the ther- 
mometer at 20 degrees below zero and two 
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A 9-year-old huntress. 


feet of snow on the ground. Of course she 
has a pair of snowshoes, small and very 
light, that her father made for her, and she 
gets over the snow surprisingly fast. 
Alaska. J. P. HUBRICK. 




















Ruminations on Air Resistance—The Boat Tailed Bullet 


Chas. Newton. 


The article on bullet form by Lieut. 
Swett in the April issue stirs again those 
restless ideas which from time to time have 
come up concerning an improvement in bul- 
lets which shall be as revolutionary as was 
the adoption of the spitzer form, after its 
long sleep since the days of Col. Jacobs. 
Obviously, attention is now centered upon 
the base of the bullet, the point having 
been pretty thoroughly manhandled and the 
possibilities of its modification from the 
standpoint of air resistance quite thorough- 
ly canvassed. 

First we consider some of the natural 
lews involved in the bullet’s flight, not be- 
cause they are new, or are not well known 
but for convenience of reference. 

We have the proposition that in moving 
matter from one place to another the 
quicker the removal is made the more the 
power required to make it. This is the law 
of inertia. Likewise the energy imparted to 
a body remains with it until removed there- 
irom by other force. A 150-grain service 
bullet may be moved one foot in one sec- 
ond by a push from a baby’s finger; its 
energy on arrival at the end of the foot is 
practically nothing. Remove the same bul 
let the same distance in 1-2700 second and 
you must impart to it an energy of 2,445 
feot pounds. Likewise to stop the bullet 
at the end of the one foot of movement 
within that time requires suffering an im- 
pact of the same 2,445 foot pounds. Ar- 
range the bullet so it will fly point on, and 
at the proper angle, and it will continue to 
move over three miles before falling to 
earth. This merely emphasizes the fact 
that it requires more energy to move a giv- 
en amount of matter a given distance in a 
short time than in a longer time, the 
energy varying as the square of the veloc- 
ity. At the end of the trip the matter has 
the surplus energy stored away within it 
ready to carry it far beyond the limits of 
the movement unless brought to rest by 


the opposition to the energy contained of 
some other energy, either active or passive. 
Any body once placed in motion continues 
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to travel in the same direction until de- 
flected or brought to rest by the applica- 
tion of other force equal in amount to that 
contained within it. The rifle bullet in the 
air is steadily robbed of its force by th 
air resistance until it strikes, when the re- 
mainder of the force is taken away by the 
resistance of the object struck, and it once 
more becomes inert. The energy exerted 
in displacing the air, plus the energy ex- 
pended upon the object struck, just equal 
the energy imparted to the bullet at the be- 
ginning of its flight. Therefore it is easily 
seen that the more quickly matter is 
moved from one point to another the more 
the force required to move it and the 
farther it will move past the second point 
unless it meets with solid opposition 


Another proposition to be considered is 
the air resistance. This varies with the 
speed of the projectile, owing to the fact 
that the faster it travels the more rapidly 
must the air be moved out of its way, 
hence the more energy required to move 
the air from its path, which energy is taken 
from that possessed by the flying bullet. 
This variation in air resistance at the dif- 
ferent velocities has been carefully meas- 
ured and determined. At about 800 feet 
per second the resistance varies as the 
square of the velocity. As the velocity in- 
creases the power of the variation in- 
creases until at about 1,125 feet per sec- 


ond it varies as the 6 m. power of the 
velocity. From this point the power of 


the variation descends until at 1,300 ft.- 
see. it is again as the square of the veloc- 
ity, and at 3,000 ft.-sec. it is about as the 
1.5 power of the velocity. 

With these two propositions in mind we 


will consider our boat-tailed bullet, first 
warning the reader that we do not pro- 
fess to state facts, but merely impres- 


sions; also that we may be altogether mis- 
taken in our logic., Therefore what fol- 
lows, although stated in form as facts, 
should be understood to be suggestions 
only, that the reader may examine them, 
check them over with his own reasoning 
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and determine for himself the measure of 
accuracy therein contained. 

The theory of the boat-tailed bullet, as 
generally expressed or understood, is that 
the bullet in flight develops a vacuum be- 
hind it, which vacuum has a resisting 
power, or constitutes a drag, to the extent 
of the usual atmospheric pressure of a 
little over fifteen pounds per square inch. 
By forming the base of the bullet with a 
slope to the rear the atmosphere will 
close in behind the bullet and do away 
with the vacuum, thus relieving the bullet 
of this drag and diminishing the total of 
resistance to be overcome by this amount. 

Boat-tailed bullets have been’ experi- 
mented with for the last half century, and 
there is a remarkable paucity of definite 
authentic reports of the actual results ob- 
tained by the use of this form. Two na- 


tions use the system in their army rifles. 
None of the others use it in any form. 
Had it demonstrated any striking super- 


iority wouid it not have been adopted as 
the easiest method of increasing ballistic 
efficiency—far easier than increasing muz- 
zle velocity? The answer may be either 
yes or no; we cannot say. The test of 
actual use having failed to endorse the 
value of the device, we may take up the 
theory. 

We cannot see the 
sufficient clearness to 
its peculiarities. The camera has helped 
somewhat, but much is still left to infer- 
ence. Therefore in drawing our inferences 
we must study the movement of solids 
through other substances than air. 

As so many of our readers have done, we 
will begin on the farm. We remember 
when we were plowing, and the old mare 
got her tail over the rein and lit out, the 
soil from the furrow was thrown, not into 
the ditch left for it by the removal of the 
soil from the preceding furrow, but clear 
over upon that soil. This was in obedience 
to the first law above mentioned, that when 
the removal of the matter was accom- 
plished in less time, it not only required 
more energy but threw the matter re- 
moved to a greater distance. Likewise the 
fact that the adjoining soil did not at once 
close in behind the plow and fill the fur- 
row left did not add in the slightest to the 
effort required of the horses to draw the 
plow. The empty furrow was no drag upon 
the plow. 

Next considering the movement of a boat 
in the water, we may study the conditions 
somewhat. We may roughly liken the bul- 
let to the boat and the water to the air. 
However we must bear in mind that the 
water is inelastic while air is highly elastic, 
and the boat is but partially submerged 


with 
study 


bullet in flight 
enable us to 


while the bullet is entirely submerged, like 
those boats used abroad for the dissemina- 
tion of “kultur.” 

The 


boat with a sharp bow drives 
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through the water with less resistance than 
one with a blunt bow, when driven at the 
same speed. This because the boat must 
push the water aside to make its way past 
it. Assuming a boat with a breadth of 
beam of 12 feet on the water line, and a 
length of 12 feet from the stem, or ‘“cut- 
water” to the “shoulder” or point of maxi- 
mum width. This water must be removed 
while the boat is proceeding 12 feet. 
Lengthen the bow so the distance from 
stem to shoulder is 24 feet. and with the 
boat traveling at the same rate of speed it 
will move 24 feet while the water is being 
moved the same distance, or twice as far 
as with the blunter bow. This means that 
it has twice the time in which to move the 
water a given distance, and requires but 


one-fourth the power, since the power 
varies as the square of the velocity. 
As our boat passes through the water, 


the latter is pushed aside to make room for 
the hull. The distance to which it is 
pushed depends upon the position of that 
particular drop of water in relation to the 
center line of the boat. A drop of water 
which lies immediately beside the stem is 
moved six feet, and in the same time in 
which water lying farther away and in the 
same place is moved a correspondingly les- 
ser distance. Water is absolutely non- 
elastic. It cannot go down, being re- 
strained by the bottom of the lake or river. 
It therefore raises up in two ridges, one on 


either side of the boat, due to the resist 
ance of the water at a greater distance 
from the boat, on the one side, opposing 
the inertia of the water thrown aside by 


the boat on the other. Immediately these 
two pressure ridges are formed and the in- 
ertia of the water is counteracted, the 
weight of the water forming them proceeds 
to level them again, resulting in a pressure 
in both directions; that away from the 
boat going out in a “wake,” and that to- 
ward the boat closing in upon it, or upon 
where it was. 

Naval architects, in designing boats, so 
adjust their shape of bow, width of beam, 
length of hull and form of stern, that when 
driven at the proper speed this impulse of 
the water returning in the direction of the 
boat, will catch it upon the rear quarter 
and tend to force it ahead, under the same 
principle by which a cherry pit is snapped 


from between the compressed fingers. It 
has been beautifully expressed in a poem 
as 


“Tapered aft 


“or 


by slow degrees, 

That current of the parted seas 
“Closing behind with a mighty force 
“Might aid, and not impede, her course.” 


If this return impulse strikes the boat 
too far forward it “pinches” the hull and 
increases the skin friction, thus retarding 
the boat as well as losing the benefit of the 
forward impulse. If it strikes too far 
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astern it does not impart the forward im- 
pulse, and its effect is lost. 

Obviously the speed at which the boat is 
operated has an important bearing upon 
the proper length of hull, since in case it 
works properly at 15 miles per hour, and 
we run her at twenty miles, the water will 
be thrown farther away—being removed 
from its place in less time—will require a 
longer time for the impulse to return to 
the boat, which in itself would make it too 
late to be of use on the forward thrust, and 
the boat has actually traveled farther in a 
given time—and still farther in the longer 
time—so the hull is far ahead of the in- 
fluence of the returning impulse of the 
water when it arrives. Conversely if we 
run the same boat at ten miles per hour 
the water will be thrown less than the nor- 
mal distance, will make a far quicker re- 
turn, the boat will not have moved the 
normal distance in a given time and still 
less in the shortened time due to the 
quicker return of the water, and the im- 
pulse of the returning water pressure 
catches her amidship and ‘‘pinches” her, 
thus retarding instead of advancing her. 
Hence the importance of the proper pro- 
portion of length of boat to speed. 

“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” and 
a long way to the application of these prin- 
ciples to our boat-tailed bullet, but we can 
only counsel patience. 

Our bullet differs from the boat in being 
entirely submerged, and also in being sub- 
merged in an elastic instead of a non-elas- 
tic fluid. This destroys some of our anal- 
ogy and leaves some. Behind our boat we 
have water up to a certain point and above 
that point air. Behind our bullet we have 
a partial vacuum. This vacuum is stated 
to have the effect of retarding the flight of 
the bullet by acting as a drag. We do not 
know that this proposition has ever been 
questioned. We will question it. 

A vacuum has been defined as “a hole 
full of nothing.” It cannot have or exert 
any power. A vacuum is said to have a 
“sucking” power. It has not. A vacuum 
never sucks or in any other way exerts any 
force whatsoever. Let us examine this 
vacuum in one of its commonest forms, 
“sucking cider (or soda) through a 
straw.”” The lower end of the straw is 
immersed in the liquid. The mouth is 
applied to the upper end and a partial 
vacuum is formed. The liquid rises into 
the mouth. Did the vacuum raise the 
liquid? Certainly not. The suction of the 
mouth, due to muscular effort, removed a 
portion of the air from the straw, thus re- 
moving a portion of the resistance to the 
atmospheric pressure. With this resistance 
removed the atmospheric pressure in the 
glass, acting upon the top of the liquid, 
forced the liquid up the straw. The power 
was all in the atmosphere. The ascending 
column of liquid in the straw was forced 


up by outside pressure, not drawn up by 
inward pressure or force. The vacuum 
was merely the methed by which the mus- 
cular effort of the mouth was transmitted 
to the air in the straw that it might remove 
the air resistance within the straw to the 
air pressure outside the straw. The vacuum 
itself had no force or energy, whether for 
good or evil. Although dealing with drinks 
we are getting somewhat dry so we will 
apply this proposition to our bullet. 

Our bullet travels forward, throwing the 
air away from its point towards all sides 
as it goes. The faster the bullet travels 
the farther it throws the air aside and the 
less the time in which it does it; hence the 
greater the power which it exerts. This is 
modified by the fact that the sharper the 
bullet point the more slowly it moves the 
air aside, and the less energy required, for 
a given speed. The air is elastic, and when 
thrown aside it results in a cone-shaped 
area of compressed air, rather than in the 
ridges of water developed by the boat. Air 
possesses inertia the same as the water of 
the ridges or the soil from the furrow, and 
the more rapidly it is thrown aside the 
farther will it be thrown, the farther from 
the bullet’s path will this cone of com- 
pressed air extend, and the more rapidly 
the bullet moves the farther to the rear of 
its base will the cone extend. The photo- 
graphs of flying bullets show clearly this 
cone of compressed air, and we might ex- 
amine its formation somewhat. 

The action of the sharp-point bullet upon 
the molecules of air is in the nature of a 
wedge driven between them. Like the 
wedge it moves them aside, and in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the path of the bul- 
let. We may be mistaken concerning this, 
but if so the deviation from the right angle 
to the line of flight would be an inclina- 
tion forward of the right angle; however 
the fact may be, it is immaterial to this 
discussion. Suffice it to say that they are 
not thrown backward. We will follow the 
course of a single molecule of air, lying 
just at the right hand side of the point of 
the bullet as it happened along. 

Our bullet measures .400 in. in diameter. 
From point to shoulder it measures one 
inch. Its velocity is 2,000 feet per second. 
It hits our molecule of air at the nine 
o’clock point and moves it to the right one- 
half its diameter, or .20 in. in 1-24000 sec- 
ond, being the time it took the shoulder of 
the bullet to arrive at the molecule after 
the point started it. Thus our molecule is 
found flying to the right at a velocity of 
400 feet per second. It is surrounded by 
a whole bevy of other little molecules some 
of which have received similar cuffs and 
are going in the same direction, and others 
of which were innocent by-standers and 
must be pushed back by those who have 
suffered the actual contact with the bullet. 

Our molecule of air has inertia; likewise 
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it meets with resistance. It jumps against 
the adjoining air, pushing it backward un- 
til its strength, or inertia, is exhausted. 
This results in a compression of the air 
about the bullet’s path, which reacts again, 
producing a new equilibrium. The burning 
question is, how far does this molecule go 
to the side? Likewise how long does this 
trip take before it is back in line again? 

The photographs available all fail to 
show the maximum width of the cone of 
compressed air, but show it to the extent 
of at least two inches in diameter and pro- 
jecting one inch behind the bullet. 

This cone is formed by the particles of 
air, flung aside by the bullet in its hasty 
passage. They are moving in a lateral di- 
rection. The bullet is moving in a forward 
direction. While the molecule, the fortunes 
of which we were following, was moving 
aside, the bullet was moving along, and 
both were departing from the original point 
of meeting. A photo taken just at the time 
the bullet point met the molecule would 
show them in contact. Another taken when 
the base of the bullet was just opposite 
this trysting place would, in case our mole- 
cule were properly branded, and thus recog- 
nizable, show it from 4% to % the bullet 
length off to the right hand side of the bul- 
let. The cone is not formed of air drawn 
along with the bullet, but of molecules of 
air moving at right angles to the bullet’s 
course. The diameter of the cone at any 
point depends upon how long the mole- 
cules of air at that point have been in mo- 
tion. The motion of the molecules com- 
prising the cone is directly away from the 
bullet’s path. 

Recurring again to our boat-tailed bullet, 
we have seen that the vacuum cannot, act 
as a drag upon the bullet because it is with- 
out energy of any kind. The work done 
by the bullet is solely at its point as was 
that of the plow, throwing the molecules 
of air aside as it forces its way along. Were 
it to stop suddenly the pressure cf air 
against its point might, in case we could 
keep our vacuum intact long enough, force 
the bullet back into the vacuum, but so 
long as the movement of the bullet is 
rapidly forward this air pressure can have 
no effect. In order that the pressure of the 
air against the base were to counterbal- 
ance any pressure against the point it 
would mean that the air, at normal pres- 
sure, must follow the bullet up at. full 
speed. 

How may the boat-tail on the bullet assist 
its flight? If at all upon the same princi- 
ple by which the closing in of the water 
against the stern of the boat tends to help 
force it forward. It must be by the com- 
pression of the returning air against the 
sloping base. This involves several pro- 
positions. 

The air must return so quickly that it 
gets a bearing against the inclined plane 
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formed by the base uf time to give it a 
shove. The photo indicates that at the 
time the base is passing a given point the 
air is still in motion away from the bullet’s 
path, still widening the cone of compressed 
air, instead of closing in and pinching the 
bullet’s side. 

The air must return with sufficient ve 
locity to impart the forward impulse to the 
rapidly moving bullet, hence must move 
fully as fast as the bullet. The photo again 
says that it does not get back in time. 

The air must be of sufficient density and 
solidity that its pressure will have a posi- 
tive forward driving effect upon the bullet, 
even though applied at right angles to the 
bullet’s course and against the inclined 
plane formed by the boat-tail. Again the 
photo shows that the air next the base of 
the bullet is of extreme rarity and could 
not impart any tangible impulse forward. 

Recurring again to our discussion of the 
boat, we have shown the vital relation be- 
tween the length of the boat and the speed 
at which it is to run in order that the re- 
turn presstre of the water may strike the 
side at just the-proper point to give the 
forward impulse. If we drive it faster than 
the scheduled speed the water is thrown 
too far, is gone too long and the boat 
travels too far while it is away, for it to 
exert its forward impulse. If the boat 
moves slower than designed for, the water 
returns too quickly and the boat does not 
get far enough along and is pinched and re- 
tarded by the returning impulse of the 
water. Nevertheless we May design our 
boat for use at a certain speed and use her 
at that speed and obtain in full the bene- 
fits of the impulse of the returning water. 

With the bullet, however, we can set no 
speed at which it is to operate. Its speed 
changes with every foot of its flight. If 
we adjust its lines for a muzzle speed of 
3,000 ft-sec., it immediately falls below this 
speed and the air closes in and pinches its 
sides throughout its flight. If we design it 
for a speed lower than that developed at 
the muzzle, we obtain no benefit from the 
boat-tail until the speed has been reduced 
to the required amount, we have a few 
yards at approximately proper conditions, 
and after that we have the pinching effect 
on the sides. 

Figure 1 shows the body of a sharp-point 
high-velocity bullet in flight from the point 
back to the _ base. Figure 2 is a view 
farther to the rear of the same bullet, show- 
ing the base and about one inch to the 
rear of the base. In both these cuts the 
air is shown still in motion away from the 
path of the bullet and without any symp- 
toms of returning. Figure 3 shows a blunt- 
point bullet at a much lower speed. Here 
also is seen the area of compressed air 
thrown by the bullet and the trail of ¢4- 
dies behind. It also shows an incurving 
at the base of the bullet of the area of 
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compressed air and many have seized upon 
this curve shown as a basis for the outline 
of the boat-tail of the bullet. 

This merits greater thought. It will be 
noted that both the front and rear edge of 
the area of compressed air is quite sharply 
defined. The photo does not give us any 
intimation of the degree of compression. 
However, the V-shape cone is still widen- 
ing at a distance of about four bullets’ 
lengths to the rear, thus indicating that the 
particles of air are still in motion even af- 
ter the lapse of time sufficient for the bul- 


let to travel to the point shown. The in- 
ertia has not yet been overcome and the 
molecules of air started on their return 


journey, 

The construction of the cone of com- 
pressed air at the base of the bullet is ir 
all probability due to the elasticity of the 
air re-acting somewhat in spite of its lat- 
eral velocity. Apparently the air is very 
rare even at this point and if it were com- 
paratively dense the boat-tail of the bullet 
must have less slope than the curve of the 
cone shown in order that this re-action 
might give the bullet any forward impulse. 

That this line immediately behind the 
bullet is only local and temporary is shown 


The “Old Reliable” 


J.8 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last fall the deer 
were not as plentiful on my range as in 
previous years, owing chiefly to increased 
number of hunters in this locality during 
the past few seasons. So instead of hiking 
to the store for a brand-new automatic, a 
faster pump or a machine gun, to take the 
place of old ‘Meat-in-the-Pot,”’ I reasoned 
backwards and decided to give the deer a 
chance to increase and at the same time 
get my share of venison. After much letter 
writing and gathering of information I de- 
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Figure 2. 


BULLETS IN FLIGHT. 











Figure 3. 


by the fact that about the diameter of the 
bullet back of the base the inner surface 
of the cone widens the same as the outer 
surface, the inertia of the air still over- 
coming the resistance offered it. 

Even more significant is the trail of ed- 
dies shown behind Figure 3. If there were 
any return of the air to fill a vacuum with- 
in the distance shown in the photograph 
it would have flattened these eddies out at 
once and they would not appear in the 
photo. 

Frankly it would seem that the failure 
of the boat-tailed bullet to make good after 
fifty years of trial was due to lack of merit 
rather than of appreciation. If any one can 
demonstrate that they are an advantage no 


one would welcome their advent more 
thoroughly than would the writer. 
The foregoing was written concerning 


the question of the alleged superiority of 
the boat-tailed bullet in overcoming air re- 
sistance solely. It does not touch upon the 
question of accuracy of flight in the least. 
He believes that a proper application of 
the boat-tail principle to bullets will give 
better accuracy than can be obtained from 
bullets having a flat base, but, “that is an- 
other story.” 


Brought Up To Date 


. Tighe, 


cided to let the .33 Winchester rest for a 
while, and hied myself back to the days of 
the good “old reliable” single-shot. Through 
the courtesy of Lieutenant Whelen I se- 
cured one of the single-shot Winchester 
rifles, caliber .30, 1906, made by the Win- 
chester Co. for the international shoot at 
Camp Perry, 1913, and which were for sale 
by the N. R. A., Washington, D. C. 

The barrels for these rifles were No. 3, 
turned out by the Winchester people and 
hand-finished, four hundred being made 





























from which to select the twenty-five re- 
quired for the team. Lieutenant Jones, sec- 
retary of N. R. A., states these barrels (the 
twenty-five selected) were all capable of 
grouping their shots in a 38-inch circle at 
200 yards with best ammunition. 

I was fortunate in being able to secure 
one of these rifles that had not been shot 
in the team at Perry; hence was perfectly 
new, only having shot its trials at the Win- 
chester factory. This I had shipped to A. 
Niedner, who made the following changes 
in it: 

Cut barrel off from 30 inches to 27 inches 
and rechambered according to his system 
of chambering; fit the breach block with 
one of Dr. Mann’s firing pins and placed an 
extra firing pin in recess of stock under 
butt-plate; removed the peculiar hammer 
on rifle (which was a special one), and 
replaced with ordinary hammer; removed 


single set trigger and replaced with an ordi- 
up trigger pull to 1% 


nary trigger; eased 
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ments for windage and elevation, which is 
soon to be brought out by the Lyman 
people—together with bad winter weather, 
I have not yet been able to test it out on 
the target range, but hope soon to do so. 
I have a Vickers-Maxim front sight (aper- 
ture) on my .33 and like it well enough to 





put one on the-’06. Intend to get an A-5 
Winchester telescope, with No. 2 mounts, 
later on. 

When I decided on trying the single-shot 
I was—and am—of the opinion that one 


shot well placed from a strong, hard-hitting 
single rifle was as good as filling the air 
with lead from an inferior cartridge-hand- 
ling repeater. Before deciding on the ‘06 
Springfield cartridge many men of experi- 
ence were consulted, and the merits of the 
Ross .280 and Newton high-velocity cart 
ridges were looked into. The 145- 
grain copper tube has more shock on game, 
the Newton cartridges flatter trajectory and 
greater striking power than the ’06 cart- 


Ross 

















“CLEAN AS A HOUND’S TOOTH.” 
Single-shot Winchester, cal. .30, '06, Niedner chambering, 27-in. barrel, No Special, after 
being worked over 
pounds, clean and sweet: cut off finger rest ridge, but from what I can learn from Va- 


on bottom of arm, making forearm like 
regular carbine firearm, and refinished; re- 
moved sights on rifle, filled in screw holes 
on barrel for military rear sight with head- 
less screws to conceal them; fixed up fore- 
arm: removed front sight, and after short- 
ening barrel, cut standard Winchester slot 
at muzzle. 

In due time the rifle arrived, and I tem- 
porarily fixed it up with Lyman front and 
rear sights and a sling. It balances well 
and has the steady hold that only a heavy 
barrel seems to give. It has shotgun butt, 
13% inches, 1%-pound trigger pull, 27 inch 
barrel, No. 3 Special, over-all length, 43 
inches, or just 4% inch longer over all than 
my .33 Winchester with 24-inch barrel. The 
weight is about 9% pounds with sling, but 
does not carry heavy in the hills; the length 
between sights is 30 inches, and with A. 
Niedner’s system of close chambering gives 
good accuracy and _ increased _ velocity. 
Owing to the fact that I have not yet 


received a special rear tang sight—like old 
No. 32, 


but with strong micrometer adjust- 





rious sources it is my opinion that the ‘06 
is the more accurate, and as it has suffi- 
cient smash—when the proper bullet is used 


to obtain mushroom—tor any game I am 
liable to meet, I chose it. This is only my 
opinion, and I may be wrong. Also, with 
A. Niedner’s chambering the gun should 


last eight or ten thousand rounds and re- 
main accurate. 

Now, as to the cost of ‘fodder’ for these 
high-velocity rifles, from 6 to 10 cents per 
shot: the high cost of shooting must be 
reduced. So a No. 10 Ideal reloading tool, 
with single adjustable chamber, muzzle re- 
sizer, shell expanders, ete., was secured, 
together with necessary powder, primers, 
ete., for reloading. So far have only been 
able to get thirty-eight Frankford arsenal 
shells, but have 100 more coming. 

In this way I can load with 150-grain, 
172-grain, 180-grain, 190-grain, 197-grain, 154- 
grain and 220-grain and 170-grain Newton- 


Reed and umbrella game bullets; the first 
seven for target work, full and reduced 
loads. With 150-grain Spitzer and 15-grain 
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Marksman powder I have a good grouse load 
that will let me shoot a bird through the 
body without blowing it to pieces. I know 
of no first-class, accurate, up-to-date rifle 
that gives as great a variety of loads. With 
the No. 3 barrel it is pleasant to shoot with 
either full or reduced loads, and when one 
reloads it is as cheap as can be obtained. 
See “Random Notes,” by Lieut. T. Whelen, 
“Outer’s Book,” February, 1915, on new pro- 
gressive powder by Du Pont people, and 
additional loads and higher velocities for 
1906 cartridge. I also believe the new 170- 
grain Newton patent protected point and 
copper-jacketed bullet for this cartridge 
will prove the best yet for a big-game load. 
This bullet and the new powder will, I think, 
be a good combination. 

As to the principle of helping the fast- 
diminishing game and giving it a sporting 
chance, let me quote two sportsmen: Ste- 
wart Edward White writes in Outer’s Book: 
“I am the strongest kind of opponent to the 
game of filling the atmosphere with useless 
lead. One shot that hits generally does the 
business, either by slowing down the animal 
so that more shots are easy, or obviating the 
necessity of more shots at all. It is better 
to take pains and get that shot in than to 
dribble five or six into the circumambient 
atmosphere.” J. L. Eldridge in Outer’s 
Book: “I personally am in favor of using a 
single-zhot rifle for deer hunting, especially 
within the state of New York. I believe 
there is a serious element of danger in per- 
mitting one man, or as has happened, sev- 
eral men, to empty the magazines of lever- 
action or automatic rifles at a fleeing deer 
in the hope that a chance shot would bring 
it down in a forest frequented by many 
hunters, any one of whom might be in range 
of the random projectiles. In deer-hunting, 
as in any other form of outdoor sport, the 
victory should come as a reward to worthy 
personal qualities, such as skillful shooting, 
patience, endurance, resourcefulness, and 
not as the reward of a blundering chance 
shot delivered at the risk of the life of 
another human being. The U. S. Govern- 
ment booklet on Springfield rifle, page 57, 
claim twenty-three aimed shots per minute 
from Springfield, used as a single-loader, 
and twenty-five shots in same time, using 
magazine fire. I use an ordinary leather 
wristlet band on which are five loops, 
strapped to my left wrist, and can get in 
the second shell fairly fast. See Lieutenant 
Whelen’s article on .30-40 single-shot Win- 
chester in Field and Stream for February, 
1915. 

Many of you will scream “mollycoddle,” 
blackslider, etc., but my experience of the 
past eighteen years, hunting on three conti- 
nents, seems to show that nearly all my kills 


were made with the first shot, whether 
from muzzle-loader, lever, pump, auto or 
single-shot; I have used them all. For the 
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man going after dangerous game or on a 
long, expensive trip to new country, would 
advise him to take a good, reliable, accurate 
repeater, but for the average man who lives 
in a game country, who hunts regularly 
through the open season and on the targets 
during the closed, he will find he can get 
his game with a single-shot, provided he is 
a fairly good shot, and if he is not he should 
practice till he is. The B. S. A. air rifle 
is fine for winter practice in the home 
during winter months and for camp in the 
summer. It is very accurate, hard hitting, 
clean, noiseless, well made, and the “fodder” 
costs 60 cents per 1,000. Can you beat it? 

Enclosed is a photo of the .30 ’06 single- 
shot rifle, and would like to hear what A. 
Haines and others think of it as an all- 
around rifle for game and target, an ideal 
rifle for the man who can only own one 
rifle. Would like to hear from some one 
else who has one of these rifles. And now, 
as Chauncey Thomas says, I’m ready to be 
lynched. 

British Columbia. 


COMMENTS BY MR. HAINES. 


Although I have long intended writing 
something in the nature of what will be 
likely to follow, the contemplated production 
has never appeared. Now, fiowever, that 
Mr. Tighe has written such an exceedingly 
interesting article on the very subject I 
have so long had in mind and asked for an 
opinion from me regarding same, I am, nat- 
urally, more than pleased to comply. It 
may or may not line up with the views of 
others, but regardless of consequences, the 
readers will hear this little typewriter 
click. 

Yes; I agree with Mr. Tighe—and I don’t. 
Mr. Tighe will agree with me—and he 
won't. And the readers will agree with 
much that may be written, while in many 
points discussed they are certain to differ 
from us. It’s an awful subject, believe me. 

If a hunter has arrived at that place in 
his career where he can be certain that he 
will seldom, or better, never, fire at a head 
of big game unless it offers a standing shot, 
or one practically as easy, and can procure 
a single-shot rifle with an action that exact- 
ly suits him, and which handles the cart- 
ridges that he feels certain will prove satis- 
factory for the use intended, and the rifle 
be of such weight as he, from experience in 
the game fields—not on the target range— 
has found satisfactory for his purpose, then 
he can probably safely tie to the single-shot. 
Please note that this man would expect to 
practically cut out the running shooting. 
How many are ready to do this? How many 
hunters are there whg would hunt for a 
week, or possibly longer, without getting a 
shot at game, and who had positively de- 
cided that they would not take chances on 


























running shots, forget all their good resolu- 
tions should a running deer suddenly appear 
on the scene? Not many, I fear. The man 
who can always get his deer running with 
the first shot, the single-shot rifle will be 
found just as good as the most rapid re- 
peater ever made; but have you ever met 
such a hunter? They are not so very plenti- 
ful, I believe. 

The above statements are made on the 
supposition that the hunter will always get 
his deer with one shot, and that he will 
never have occasion to fire one or more 
quick shots at one or more deer that may 
appear as suddenly and unexpectedly as the 
first. 

Let’s not go too fast. [I know that the 
single-shot has often aecounted for several 
head of big game within the space of a few 
seconds when the conditions were favorable, 
but this is no argument that the single- 
shot will be found the best for making a 
“pile up,” should several deer be found to- 
gether. Nor is it proof that a deer which 
may have been crippled at the first shot 
might not be lost, due to the hunter’s being 
armed with a single-shot, which prevented 
that quick second shot, which may be put 
in so effectively following one lightning 
throw of the lever when tiie hunter is 
found carrying the repeater. 

Perhaps the hunter should not make a 
crippling shot. Of course not, but such 
things have occurred in the past and are 
pretty certain to in the future, though all of 
us will agree that care should be taken that 
the first shot should be the only one re- 
quired. 

Some may argue that with the game 
diminishing so rapidly, the hunter should be 
satisfied with one deer at a time and that 
for the hunter who gets his deer invariably 
with one shot, the single-shot rifle would 
suffice. Now, I am approaching trouble, I 
feel certain. We will say that the law 
limits a man to three deer. Now, provided 
the hunter does not exceed the limit, what 
earthly difference does it make whether he 
kills those deer one at a time during a 
period of three months, with one shot to the 
deer, or accounts for them with three shots 
delivered from a repeater in the space of 
five seconds? Show me! Some might de- 
rive more enjoyment from the sport to get 
‘em with a single-shot rifle, each shot delib- 
erately placed, while the rapid-fire specialist 
would be certain to find far more satisfac- 
tion in the quick work offered by the 
repeater. 

This is a difficult subject for one to 
handle and not leave wrong impressions. 
Personally, I like both types of rifles being 
considered. I believe that I fully appreciate 
the neat outline of the single-shot and the 
importance of the one well-directed shot 
from its twisted interior. On the other 
hand, I like the repeater that time has 
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proven reliable and the advantages offered 
by the quick second or third shot when re- 
quired. From this one will readily observe 
that I favor both, though I think that each 
is capable of being improved in certain 
respects for hunters’ use, few if any now 
within reach being as light as some of us 
would have if our desires were gratified. 

Thus far I have confined my remarks 
principally to two types of hunters—one 
being the careful shot with the single-shet 
rifle; the other being the rapid-fire special- 
ist with the repeater. Note that there is 
quite a difference between the man who 
can fire the repeater rapidly and the man 
who can fire it rapidly and accurately. The 
man who fires rapidly with little or no 
regard to reaching the vitals had better 
reform by practicing until material improve- 
ment appears, or adopt the single-shot per- 
manently. The man who can be depended 
on to place the first shet from a repeater as 
regularly in the desired spot as though using 
a single-shot would often find that he had 
great advantages over the man who used 
the single-shot rifle. And why? This re- 
peater maa might not often require more 
than the one shot, but when he did he 
would find the action closed on a fresh 
cartridge ready for firing practically by the 
time the previous bullet had landed. He 
might not need it, but if he did a pressure 
of the trigger finger, and the game would 
be his, where with the single-shot, which 
we all admit can be loaded very quickly, 
the fraction of a second lost in loading 
might spell failure. Ask such well-known 
shooters as Mr. Topperwein, Captain Hardy, 
Rush Razee or Gus Peret what they think 
about the repeater as a hunting arm. 

Now for the average man. I may not 
have a proper conception of just what con- 
stitutes the average man when we consider 
such man in the game fields, but think that 
he may be described about as follows: (This 
may hit a great many of us in some par- 
ticular point, or points. Will hew to the 
line, as nearly as possible, and let the chips 
fall where they may.) He may shoot very 
little and get his game quite regularly. Then 
again he may shoot a great deal, but get 
very little game. He may use a repeater 
and be incapable of firing it as rapidly as 
another hunter skilled in the use of a single- 
shot could the latter arm. If so, this re- 
peater man would be fully as well off if he 
adopted the single-shot. Why? It has al- 
ways been a matter of surprise to me to 
notice the number of hunters who could not 
be persuaded to use anything but a repeat- 
ing rifle, and yet the manner in which they 
used the repeater made it no better for them 
in any way than a single-shot. I may be 
wrong here, but think not, when considering 
the men I have in mind. Invariably they 
would lower the rifle to load, whether the 
arm used was a lever, trombone or bolt- 
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action. Remember that I strongly advocate 
the proper placing of the first shot, but if, 
as will happen at times with the best o/ 
shots, this fails, there is absolutely nothing 
but to the shooter’s advantage the quick 
manipulation of the action which will place 
another cartridge at his disposal. Because 
a man can work the action so quickly fol- 
lowing the shot that the report and rattle 
of the action blend together is no reason 
why he should fill the atmosphere full of 
harmless holes. The quicker he can load, 
however, the sooner he will be ready for 
another shot should it be required That’s 
ali. 

The average man—and that means the 
majority of men who enter the game fields 
far too often become rattled at sight of 
game and shoot with little regard to hitting 
anything. No matter what kind of rifle 
they may have, they will work it to the 
limit, and the faster it can be fired, the 
more shots they will grind out and, natural- 
ly, the more lead in the air placed there by 
such hunters, naturally the more chances 
that some of it will land somewhere. Con- 
sequently such men will undoubtedly kill 
some game, though cripple more, while, due 
to this random shooting, the chances of 
someone getting the lead that the reckless 
hunter may hope may connect with the 
yame are greatly increased. Due to their 
nervous temperament these men, or many 
of them, may never improve. Those who 
do will, in time, find themselves getting 
their game with any type of rifle. But for 
the hopeless ones—but, really, but few if 
any may be placed under this head if they 
would only go about the matter right. 

But for the average man, who gets but 
the average amount of practice and hunts 
an average length of time each year, and 
who doesn’t expect to practice in the future 
more than he has in the past or hunt more 
in the future, either, for that matter, this 
man might as well adopt the single-shot, 
provided he can find one that suits him. As 
to this, more a little farther on. This man 
I now have in mind is the one who, due to 
limited practice, finds the single-shot in his 
hands as rapid as the repeater. 

Personally, I like both types, as has been 
intimated. Taking the arms now offered, 
and using without alteration, I should have 
to adopt the repeater if I were to tie to one 
arm, as any single-shot with an action that 
suits me is far too heavy. This condition 
need not endure, however, if the Winchester 
people would only offer us their famous 
single-shot action with lighter barrel. Mine 
is the .30-40 with regular 30-inch No. 3 
round barrel, has rifle butt-stock with the 
old ’76 model butt-plate and pistol grip. 
(Would be just as well suited, however, 
without the latter feature.) The action is 
the smoothest I ever saw and, but for its 
being unnecessarily heavy for me as a hunt- 
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ing arm, ’ honestly believe that I would as 
soon tie tu it for general hunting use as 
any rifle I know of. It looks nice in the 
gun rack, handles finely when I take it 
down once a week or so to inspect and oil, 
and is not at all heavy when it is taken out 
occasionally for firing a few shots (last 
time about six months ago—getting lots of 
practice these days), but when it comes to 
‘arrying into the hills for game, I balk and 
absolutely refuse to budge. If there was 
more game and less mountains the case 
would be different, but as the case now 
stands for me it’s altogether too much 
avoirdupois wrapped up in one gun for the 
limited amount of game to be expected. 

But as between the two types for hunting 
purposes, and if I had determined to tie to 
one gun for all such work, as has Mr. Tighe, 
I believe I could be pretty well contented 
with this single-shot Winchester, provided 
it were equipped with, say, a 24-inch barrel 
with same outside dimensions as the barrel 
supplied regularly on the .30-40 box-maga- 
zine Winchester, which would probably cut 
the weight close to 7 pounds. And in saying 
this I am not losing sight of the importance 
of that quick second or third shot that is 
offered by the repeater and which no single- 
shot can hope to turn out. 

If these famous rifles were offered us 
with such barrels we would undoubtedly see 
many more of them in the game fields than 
can ever be expected as now made. It has 
always struck me as strange that many 
rifles, originally offered with longer and 
heavier barrels, can now be had with 
shorter and lighter ones, and when so made 
they have been christened “Extra Light,” or 
“Peatherweight,”’ whereas the best single- 
shot action on the market could easily be 
equipped with a lighter barrel and produce 
a far better proportioned rifle than any of 
the light-weight repeaters alluded to above. 
As the matter now stands, however, these 
single-shot Winchesters are regularly fitted 
with the No. 3 barrels. Your .30 caliber 
weighs more than a .45 or .50, due to the 
outside dimensions of barrels being the 
same. Let us have the .30-40, at least, with 
a lighter barrel. She’s all right for target 
as now made, but for the average man for 
hunting purposes, she’s away too much gun. 

There are a whole lot of funny laws now 
being passed, among others being the pro- 
hibition of the pump and automatic shot- 
guns. Wonder how long it would be before 
we would find every rifle manufacturer oi- 
fering us light-weight, single-shot rifles for 
hunting purposes if a law were passed pro- 
hibiting the use of the repeating rifles for 
hunting purposes. Not long, believe me! 
But none of us are asking for such laws, 
but a few of us, at least, would welcome the 
Winchester single-shot rifle with a lighter 
barrel than the standard. 

A few words about Mr. Tighe’s rifle. if 
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{ could endure the weight of that arm for 
hunting purposes, there would be but few 
changes I would want made in it to suit me 
perfectly. A rifle or carbine  butt-stock 
would suit me rather better than the shot- 
gun butt as shown in his rifle, while I would 
also rather have the regular sporting fore- 
arm than the long forearm, as shown by 
photograph of Mr. Tighe’s rifle. For my 
use of such an arm in the game fields I 
should also equip it with open sights, but 
these, like many other features to be found 
on the rifle belonging to cranky shooters, 
would differ somewhat from the regular 
factory product. 

Provided Mr. Tighe does not find his rifle 
too heavy for a hunting arm, I am going to 
predict—basing my prediction on statements 
appearing in his article—that he will be bet- 
ter satisfied with it than anything he has 
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ever owned in the line of hunting rifles. 
Also that in adapting the single-shot for 
hunting purposes he will find himself hunt- 
ing with greater care, as well as endeavor- 
ing to make that one first shot a fatal one. 
I will also further predict that for the num- 
ber of shots he fires in the hunting field, 
he will make more kills than he has for a 
like number of shots with the repeater, but 
I am not going to predict that he will never 
see the time that he may not wish for a 
repeater which, when required, offers ad- 
vantages not to be found in the single-shot. 
I think that the readers of Outdoor Life 
would like to hear further from Mr, Tighe 
concerning this single-shot Winchester, and 
especially of his experience with it in the 
game fields. I am sure that I would. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
British Columbia. 


The Mann .25 H. P. Rifles and Ammunition 
By F. W. Mann. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your kind favor 
has just been received, asking for informa- 
tion about my .25 caliber H. P. rifle and 
ammunition. My rifle has been described 
by myself and others in various magazines, 
but it might not be convenient for you to 
obtain these. These articles have been 
running over a space of four or five years. 

The growth and development of my am- 
munition, and the studies of it, were all 
published in 1908 in my book, “The Bul- 
let’s Flight From Powder to Target.”. Since 
1908 I have worked unceasingly with the 
.25 caliber and the two-cylinder bullet up 
to the present time, and am working at it 
constantly more and more, every day. I 
have fitted it to and tested it in the .30 
caliber, .28 caliber, or 7mm., the .25 ecali- 
ber, and the 6mm. 

I make no form of rifles, ammunition or 
bullets, or any other parts of the rifle for 
sale. I accommodate riflemen a great deal, 
but never charge any money for my work. 
I have put all my designs and all tools for 
making shells and bullets into the hands of 
A. O. Niedner, 18 Beacon street, Malden, 
Mass., and he is ready to make any kind of 
special parts and furnish anything pertain- 
ing to my ammunition. He is a fine me- 
chanic, and works by the hour. He is very 
busy, indeed, and allows no one to work for 
him, allows no one to help him and has no 
stenographer, but he is a fine mechanic, 
and what he turns out is done personally 
by himself, always. 

Please try to understand what I have 
written above; I have nothing to sell. I 
am working, perfecting the rifle for love 
only, in an academic spirit. 

To understand my ammunition and my 
two-cylinder bullet, please remember that 
it is a question of accuracy and high speed 





that is to be acquired. It is not a question 
of shooting with rapidity; it’s not what 
every Tom, Dick and Harry might desire. 
It is an ammunition which, although per- 
fected, needs careful manipulation and con- 
siderable expense. It needs a true cut 
rifle barrel, or it will not shoot accurately. 
I have never seen any ammunition that 
would shoot fine in a barrel incorrectly 
cut, and I have never seen any high-power 
ammunition but mine which will shoot 
gilt-edge in any barrel, whether it be cor- 
rectly or incorrectly cut 

It certainly is true that if you use small 
charges with my ammunition almost any 
action is strong enough, but if you use the 
charges which ought to be used, we are 
certainly limited in this country for actions. 
The Winchester single shot, by having a 
new breech-block containing certain im- 
provements, will be safe with my ammuni- 
tion in full charges, but of course this ac- 
tion or any other American single shot ac- 
tion, never was designed for any such use. 

Mr. Niedner is now fitting this ammuni- 
tion to the government Springfield action, 
with a rimless shell, but neither he nor I 
like this, although it will answer. One of 
the reasons we do not like this, is because 
my system of ammunition is not for a re- 
peater. My two-cylinder ammunition, how- 
ever, will run well and safely through the 
government Springfield unless the action 
is worked more rapidly than is necessary 
Anyone that wishes to shoot rapidly should 
get some cheaper ammunition. 

Really the whole affair hinges on the 
Mann two-cylinder bullet, which works well 
in any good barrel after the bullet is prop- 
erly fitted to it. The shell is of minor con- 
sequence. You can get a good description 
of this two-cylinder bullet, by obtaining a 
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copy of ‘‘Arms and the Man,” and October 
issue of Outer’s Book, 1912. 

The two-cylinder bullet does not do ac- 
curate work enough yet to suit me; the 
rainbow has not been caught. I am trying 
to make it more accurate by finding out 
the cause of the error, which up to this 
time has not been fully explained. The dif- 
ference between a four-inch group at two 
hundred yards, and a three-inch group is 
a great difference to some riflemen and 
the difference between a_ three-inch 
group at two hundred yards, and a two- 
inch group, is very great to a person who 
understands what it means to honestly 
make a two-inch group at two hundred 
measured yards—of course I mean a two- 
inch group every time. Please do not un- 
derstand that I am talking about fortunate 
and lucky groups, which in reality are the 
only groups we know anything about 
through the magazines. If you, as a read- 
er, cannot distinguish between a few for- 
tunate groups and what the rifle will do 
consecutively, then no amount of explana- 
tion of my system of ammunition is of any 
earthly use. 

If you will consider a moment, you will 
see that my form of ammunition is for a 
person who desires accuracy first and 
speed second, and it is for the person who 
is willing to experiment or perfect the two- 
cylinder bullet to the particular rifle from 
which he expects to get gilt-edge shoot- 
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ing. If this is not your point of view, then 
our factory-loaded ammunition is fine, our 
factory barrels shoot fine groups, that is 
if you throw out the poor ones, our factory 
ammunition is reasonable in price and it 
relieves you from any trouble. 

This .25 high-power two-cylinder ammu- 
nition is the first I ever used in high power 
rifles, being first used in 1904, eleven years 
ago. The shells, the bullets and the fit of 
the bullets to the shells and the shells to 
the chambers, has not been changed from 
the beginning. No one has been able to 
improve on it, and I have not. This .25 
high-power was all experimented out by me 
four or five years before anyone else took 
it up and it was described and published 
in my book three or four years before any- 
one else put it on the market. Some 
articles that have appeared, and I am not 
sure but all of them, have failed to ex- 
plain how they came to take up my am- 
munition. 

Within the last three weeks, so many 
have written me about my ammunition 
that I have made this general reply, which 
I hope will eover most of the questions in 
your personal letter of inquiry. I know 
full well that there are many questions 
which you would like to ask that are not 
answered in the above, but I have tried to 
give you a general idea of the ammunition 
and trust that I have partly succeeded. 

Massachusetts. 


Smokeless Powders in Revolvers 
A. C. Rowell. 


While I do not want to get into a muss 
with the six-shooter experts who have been 
discussing the use of smokeless powder in 
revolvers, it is my opinion that they have 
neglected the best type of smokeless re- 
volver cartridge and, for that matter, the 
best revolver calibers. The type of cart- 
ridge that I have found to be uniformly and 
emphatically superior to any other, for use 
in heavy revolvers, is loaded with bulk 
smokeless powder and a metal-cased, soft- 
point bullet. The revolver calibers that I 
have found to be best suited to the purposes 
of a woodsman—and this includes every use 
except fine target work—are the 1873 model 
Winchester, calibers .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40. 
I have used all of these calibers extensively, 
in single-action Colt revolvers on game, and 
found the two larger calibers superior in 
every way for game shooting to even the 
.45 Colt. The .32-20 I found equal to every 


demand made upon it, and with a Colt of 
this caliber I killed several bears (not in 
traps) and buck deer as large as they get. 
Soft-point bullets of this caliber fired from 
a 5\%-inch single action Colt into a large 
brown bear, fat and prime, and at a dis- 
50 yards, 


tance of better than expanded 


perfectly and went through to the hide on 
the opposite side. Lead bullets, driven by 
black powder out of the same gun, and into 
a different bear, did not do nearly so well, 
as to penetration and tearing, but any one 
of the three fired into the bear would have 
proved fatal and stopped him inside of a 
hundred yards. The fault of this caliber, in 
the single-action Colt, is that the weight of 
the gun is out of all proportion to the cart- 
ridge. 

Of the three cartridges named I have 
found the .38-40 to be the best, and I believe 
that the 714-inch single action Colt of this 
caliber, using smokeless powder and metal- 
cased bullets, is as accurate as any revolver 
can be and the best long-range revolver on 
the market. With one of these revelvers I 
have killed bull elk, large bears and buck 
deer, and have killed every large animal 
that I have shot with it. A bull elk, at a 
distance of between 50 and 100 yards, was 
hit fair in the shoulder. The soft-point bul- 
let broke the shoulder, went through the 
body and broke the ‘heavy bone in the 
shoulder joint on the opposite side, lodging 
in the joint. The bull went down in his 
tracks and was dead when I got to him. 























This bear was killed by a shot through the 
shoulders from the .38-40 Colt. 


The bullet expanded to about a .50 caliber, 
and the lead and open end of the metal case 
were turned back all the way around the 
bullet. 

A large bear shot through the shoulders 
with this gun, at 65 paces, went down with 
both shoulders smashed and was dead when 
I got to him—in less than thirty seconds. 

A large bear, in a trap, was shot through 
the center of the brain. The bullet made 
a .50 caliber hole where it came out through 
the heavy skin on the opposite side. 

Another large bear, also in a trap, was 
shot over the right eye and the bullet 
lodged against the skin half-way down the 
left side of the neck. This bullet was ex- 
panded more than the one shot into the elk 
and the metal case was ruptured and turned 
back on one side beyond the base of the 
bullet. 

I could give several other examples of 
what this cartridge (smokeless soft-point) 
will do in the way of killing, but the above 
ought to be enough. The black powder, 
lead bullet cartridge used in the same old 
Colt is. not in it at all, and at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile the lead bullets drop 
yards below the others and scatter over 
three times as much territory. 

I do not pretend to know anything about 
the “for whys” that the experts have dis- 
cussed so ably, but I do know that some 
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of the weak points that they have attrib- 
uted to smokeless revolver cartridges will 
not apply to the type that the .38-40 belongs 
to. In the first place, the air space in these 
cartridges is barely enough to leave the 
powder loose, and the powder is extremely 
fine and quick burning. In the next place, 
the bullets are enough larger than the open- 
ings in the cylinder to require a heavy blow 
to force them out, and the metal case is 
hard enough to prevent their being deformed 
by inaccuracy of cylinder alignment, and is 
hard enough to offer resistance to the 
rifling and insure reasonable pressure while 
the powder is burning. Take a bullet out 
of any of these cartridges and force it 
through the cylinder of a Colt of the same 
caliber, and then through the barrel. Then 
do the same with a lead bullet of the same 
caliber, and I think you will see where there 
is a reason for the superiority of the smoke- 
less metal-cased cartridge. 

If Mr. Thomas will try the .38-40 combina- 
tion in any length of barrel I think that he 
will find a uniform velocity that will com- 
pare with his .45 about the same as the 
.30-30 compares with the .40-82. The weight 
of the .45 bullet had ought to give it better 
penetration than that of the .38-40 bullet, 
but I doubt if this extra weight will more 
than balance the greater velocity of the .38. 
The .38 soft-point bullets expand very little 
in wood, owing to the strength of the case, 
but expand enough to make them tear the 
wood and create a friction that interferes 
with penetration. In Wyoming dry pine 
they penetrate from 4 to 6 inches, measured. 

The .38-40 lead bullets fired into dry pine 
out of a 7%-inch Colt are so completely de- 


formed that they are recovered as mere 
lumps of lead, usually penetrating about 


four inches. 

The “old .45” was the favorite revolver on 
the frontier, without a question, and be- 
cause it was used generally as an ornament 
and at other times in fast, short-range work, 
its light weight made it the most desirable 
of the single-action Colts. It is easier to 
handle than the heavier guns, and balances 
better, and “punches” a _ .45-caliber hole 
through pretty near any sized man that 
gets in its way, but when it comes to 
velocity it is the pumpkin roller of 1ts tribe. 

Thirty years ago I didn’t feel full-sized 
till I got a .45, and shortly after I got it I 
put it away and put a rock in my pocket. 
And ever since then. when I have engaged 
in man-hunting, I have used cans of con- 
densed milk for ammunition; so I don't 
know much about “fanning a .45,” nor about 
the relative qualities of different models 
for stopping a tough; and for lack of expe- 
rience I will have to keep out of this part 
of the “shindy.” 

Still, a right-handed man behind a left- 
handed corner, with a case of “Eagle 
brand,” can make it mighty interesting for 








The .38-40 Colt shot through the head of this bear. 


a tough that is out in the open. I would 
have to have the corner, anyway, in order 
to keep myself within range of the tough’s 
.45 long enough for him to do any fanning; 
and, given the corner, 1 had rather reform 
him with cans of milk than to plug him full 
of 45s. I can take the old Colt in one hand 
and kick a tin can out in front of me and 
miss it three or four times before it quits 
rolling: or I can take the same gun in both 
hands and cut down on a grouse at ten feet 
and hit him a hundred per cent. That is 
probably not as often as some of the experts 
can miss the can, but none of them can hit 
the grouse any more than that, which had 
ought to prove that the experts have the 
best of me on tin cans only; but, no matter, 
I am willing to admit that they have the 
best of me when it comes to shooting—the 
things that they do prove it, Now, then, 
that had ought to keep me out of trouble 
on that score, and I will show what I am 
driving at by saying that no one can dispute 
the worth of a gun and cartridge that make 
good on big game, and that when it comes 
to killing men, Al Packard killed the popu- 
lation of Hinsdale County, Colorado, with a 
short-handled hatchet. Or, at least, not 
counting himself, he killed four-fifths of the 
population with a hatchet, and shot the 
fifth man for the sake of convenience rather 
than for any lack of power in the hatchet. 

In Outdoor Life for February Mr. Ford 
of British Columbia, Canada, mentions that 
I once highly recommended the Luger pis- 
tol. I did use a Luger for a number of 
years, and believe that it is the best one- 
hand gun made: but, after getting along 
fine with a Luger for several thousand shots 
I got hold of a box of cartridges that were 
so constructed that the lead part of the 
bullets went out of the barrel of the gun 
while the metal case remained somewhere 
in the barrel. The next bullet that hap- 
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pened along over the same route came in 
contact with the metal case of the preceding 
bullet, with the result that I paid $6 for new 
parts to put the Luger in working order. 
Twice this happened; then I used no more 
of that make of cartridges. After a few 
more thousand shots, I got hold of another 
bunch of cartridges in which the bullets 
were so small that they scattered wider 
than they did long and would not shoot 
into a ten-foot circle at fifty feet. Then 1 
fell back on imported cartridges and after 
having them “snap” on several important 
occasions I gave the Luger away and tried 
out an officer’s model Colt, .38 special. It 
was a fine gun for target and small game, 
but lacked velocity to give the bullet killing 
power, so that it “punched” through a lot of 
meat without tearing or shocking—simply 
would not kill any better than a .22. Then 
I returned to the single-action Colt, and 
there is something doing ever since. 

Wyoming. 

Note.—The above article rings true. Mr. 
Rowell knows whereof he speaks. In the 
“Question and Answer” department we have 
been frequentiy called upon to pass judg- 
ment upon the relative merits of the .45 
Colt and the .38-40 and .44-40 cartridges 
when used in revolvers. We have advised 
the .45 and particularly when smokeless 
powder is to be used, since the bullet weight 
is greater in proportion to chamber room. 
We now feel called upon to explain. Our 
opinion of these cartridges is based upon 
the fact that the ordinary .38-40 and .44-40 
are primarily loaded for use in rifles, and 
with a powder of such rate of burning as 
will be best adapted to rifles. This powder 
is too slow for the short-barreled, vented- 
breech revolvers. The .45 is loaded with 
a powder suitable for the short barrel and 
gas leak between cylinder and barrel. In re- 
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loading with smokeless powder we referred 
to Bull’s-eye, in spirit if not in letter. We 
still feel the same way. 

Mr. Rowell’s points are well taken and 
his logic is correct. He uses a bulk smoke- 
less, which ignites more quickly and burns 
more freely than Bull’s-eye. Likewise it, as 
he says, practically fills the powder cham- 
ber. We have always eliminated the bulk 
smokeless powders because they do not 
keep well when loaded. New cartridges are 
likely to go wrong through exposure to at- 
mospheric changes, particularly moisture 
for a considerable period of time, even when 
loaded in new, clean shells. When loaded 
in uncleaned shells, once fired, they deterio- 
rate very rapidly. Therefore we have 
struck to the waterproof, dirtproof, fouling- 
proof, Bull’s-eye. 


We anticipate Mr. Roweli loads his own 
shells, thus avoiding their going stale. He 
rightly credits the extra resistance of the 
metal-cased bullets with the satisfactory 
burning of the powder. His combination is 
all right, and he cautions us against the 
ordinary factory loads, and is again right. 
But we would like to know just what pres- 
sure he obtains from this charge. Inasmucn 
as the revolver stands it, it must be all 
right, at least until something lets go. We 
once used Dupont No. 2 smokeless in a 38 
Colt Officer’s model and got quite some 
pressures with considerable air space, using 
bullets of standard weight and one to ten 
of tin and lead. His loading must give con- 
siderably higher pressures—and maybe we 
were bluffed by the .38. Come again, Mr. 
Rowell.—Editor. 


Dr. Hiidebrant Answers Mr. McFarland 


The article by A. C. McFarland in the 
April edition of Outdoor Life asking for in- 
formation concerning the 1908 Smith & 
Wesson .44 revolver has just come to hand 
and I will attempt to answer concerning 
this matter as far as my personal experi- 
ence with this arm will permit. 

Four years ago this summer I purchased 
one of the 1908 models, equipped with 6%4- 
inch barrel and chambered for the .44 Spe- 
cial and Russian cartridges. Because of the 
difficulty attended With purchasing the 
Special or Russian model cartridge, how- 
ever, I had the arm chambered for the .44-40 
W. C. F. cartridge. In addition to this I had 
the barrel made 7% inches, which they then 
quoted, and with regular target sights. 

In this arm I have fired both black and 
smokeless factory loaded cartridges (never 
any high velocity) and found the latter 
quite inferior, both being Winchester cart- 
ridges. The smokeless was a white, bulk 
powder; I never took the trouble to ascer- 
tain from the company what it was. The 
black powder ammunition worked well and 
carried up excellently on long ranges, as 
shooting out across a small lake. The 
smokeless was very irregular, however, be- 
ing variable and short ranged and evident- 
ly intended for longer barrels than 7%- 
inches, rifles only. These smokeless load 
vagaries I found to be common to several 
different boxes and batches of factory am- 
munition and I finally gave them up— 
Chauncey Thomas and I agree heartily in 
regard to this matter. Most of my shoot- 
ing, however, has been done with hand- 
loaded ammunition, with the regular ideal 
bullet of 210-grains, No. 42498, pure lead, 
and three grains of Dupont Bullseye pow- 
der, of which I have fired two to three 
thousand charges. I find this charge does 
not carry up nearly as well as the 40-grain 
black powder load, according to my “across 
the lake tests,” but is sufficiently accurate 





for my pet shooting, which is on an 8 inch 
bull at 75 yards, outdoor work. Compared 
with the penetration in railroad ties, of my 
.45 Colt automatic, U. M. C. factory loaded 
200-grain bullet, my .44-40 with this 3-grain 
Bullseye load, is more powerful; even 
though the .44-40 bullet is pure lead, flat 
nosed and mushrooms readily. I have sel- 
dom used the full 4% to 5-grain Bullseye 
load recommended as the 3-grain load is 
sufficiently powerful for me, The accuracy 
is good and I feel disappointed if I do not 
get seven or eight out of ten in the 8 inch 
bull at 75 yards. The bottle-necked .44-40 
shell is a nuisance, however, and had I 
known I were to have purchased and re- 
loaded most of my shells I probably would 
have stayed by the .44 special cartridge as 
the Ideal people now offer almost any 
shape and weight of bullet for that shell. 
I would prefer the .45 Colt revolver cart- 
ridge, but as this is not attainable in an 
S. & W. arm I make the best of the mat- 
ter. 

The trouble with the .44-40 shell, as you 
probably know, is that the bullet tends to 
recede within the shell unless the shell is 
indented with a special tool, and then often 
this is the case, for the indentations tend 
toward obliteration upon repeated reload- 
ing, to say nothing of the effect due to 
swelling of the shell. The latter, however, 
has never been sufficient to call for resiz- 
ing the shell when only the 3-grain Bull’s- 
eye load of smokeless was used, which 
saves some labor. 

Compared with its only rivals—the .44 
Russian and Special Colt’s New Service 
Target—my 1908 model Smith & Wesson is 
in every way its equal if not its superior. 
A friend of mine here in the University 
Rifle Club at Ann Arbor shoots such an 
arm, with a 256-grain bullet, and I find that 
our averages are usually a little bit the bet- 
ter with my arm; this may be due to a little 
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bit smoother pull on my Smith & Wesson 
than on his Colt’s, rather than to the bullet. 
One thing I notice is that the Colt’s arm 
tends to hang up slightly after being shot 
a little, as the cylinder fits exceedingly 
close to the end of the barrel. The Colt, 
however, is 244 ounces the heavier, and this 
adds a little more inertia and steadiness 
when held in the outstretched hand. This 
latter is compensated for by the better fit 
of the S. & W. grip to my hand, for I have 
always found the New Service grip too long 
te permit my index finger to crook around 
the trigger easily. I might just as well ad- 
mit that I have always been a Smith & 
Wesson “crank,” although I try to keep my 
mind unbiased by always owning one or 
more Colt arms along with my S. & W. 
collection. 

If you find the upper part of the S. & W. 


Shooting With 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-In the April 
number, Mr. Geo. A. Greenwood of North 
Fork, Calif., asks some advice about shoot- 
ing a shot-gun with both eyes open, which 
was answered by the editor; but I notice 
that the editor failed to touch the subject 
of either rifle or revolver shooting. Though 
I have had but very limited experience 
with the shot-gun, I will venture to say that 
I have owned and shot both rifle and pistol 
since I was 7 years old, and as far back as 
I can remember I always used both eyes. 
I have killed hawks at 200 yards with a 
.38-40 Winchester carbine, holding over to 
allow for trajectory. In keeping both eyes 
open I can see plainer, as shutting left eye 
makes the right eye squint and to a cer- 
tain extent obscures the vision. In shoot- 
ing, the left eye sees the whole of the ob- 
ject, while the right eye sees the sights. 
This method of sighting is very valuable, 
especially for a quick shot at longer than 
point blank range when there wouldn’t be 
time to raise sights after guessing the dis- 
tance; and if shooter were to hold over 
while sighting with one eye the object 
would be below line of sight and therefore 
invisible, The editor claims that in shoot- 
ing with both eyes open there wouid appear 
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grip a little too small to suit you, wind a 
few layers of tire tape about it, especially 
over what I consider the unsightly gold (7?) 
monogram. 

Personally I consider there never was a 
more perfect revolver manufactured than 
the 1905 S. & W. Special, but the caliber is 
too small and the upper portion of the grip 
too small; otherwise “Eureka.” 

The regular military model is mighty 
good, with the rear notch sight filed more 
deeply and broadly, so as to leave a slight 
lateral clear space when the front sight 
shows through it, a square notch being very 
nice. The front sight may be filed to re- 
semble the concave blade sight of target 
revolvers, the combination approaching 
closely that of the target arms and still 
not having the “sure-to-catch,” slow-draw 
habits of the target arm. 

Michigan. H. R. HILDEBRANT, M.D. 


Both Eyes Open 


two objects instead of one. I quite dis- 
agree with him. It would be more likely 
for the shooter to see two gun barrels in- 
stead of two birds.* The best way to prac- 
tice this stunt is to take a .22 rifle and put 
a piece of pasteboard about 3x4 inches on 
muzzle forward of front sight, with barrel 
stuck through about center of pasteboard. 
In this way I can kill tin cans at 25 yards. 
As to revolver shooting, I always shoot the 
same, with both eyes open, and with a .45 
Colts Frontier, I can hit a 3-inch bullseye 
at 50 yards, but in quick shooting, that is, 
without taking sight, I always look along 
left side of revolver instead of cover top. 
Why I do this I don’t know. I will leave 
this for somebody else to explain as I have 
seen a number of shooters that were crack 
shots do this. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota. 


Note:—*We did not state that one would 
see two birds—but that when first tried 
the shooter might see two sights. The ex- 
act language used was as follows: “The 
chances are that when you first try this 
both-eyes-open shooting you will see two 
beads instead of one on the front of your 
gun.’’—Editor. 


.30-30 and .303 Savage Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading J. E. H.’s 
attack on Mr. Haines and the model ’99 Sav- 
age rifles, I do not see upon what grounds 
he bases his remarks, As to the safety, I 
know where there is a .303 Savage that is 
one of the first I ever saw, and that has 
been in use for over ten years. Last season 
I examined it and the works and safety work 
just as slick as ever. This rifle has had 


three owners and has never had the best 
of care, either, for the rifling is pretty well 
pitted inside. These three owners of the 
said .303 Savage never had a “kick” coming 
about the safety or the works of the said 
Savage, and two of them want to buy new 
Savage rifles this year. 

“J. E. H.” claims that the trigger of. the 
Savage is set where it spikes his trigger 
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finger. Well, no lever action rifle has room 
enough to allow a finger to set on the point 
of the trigger while closing and bringing 
back guard. Anybody who can not keep his 
hands and fingers out of the working mech- 
anism of a gun or rifle of any kind, will 
push safetys on or off, pull triggers before 
time, or get his meat clamps hurt, regard- 
less of the name, model or make of gun. 

In our family there have been four Sav- 
age rifles of the ’99 model, and they have 
given us such satisfaction that before this 
year is over we may add two of the new 
.250-3000 if we can get them. 

Now for the man who could not hit a log 
with a .303 cartridge in a .303 bore, but hit 
it with a .30-30 cartridge: “J. E. H.” does 
not say anything about the marksmanship of 
said shooter. It is easv to see that a .30-3) 
W. C. F. can be shot in the bore of the .303, 
for the .30-30 is only three-one-thousandths 
of an inch smaller than the .303. But I 
cannot see why the .303 shot in a rifle of 
the same bore will not shoot better than a 
.30-30, The .303 will take the rifling perfect 
and will not lose any of the gases or force 
of the discharge of powder behind it; while 
the .30-30, being small for the bore of the 
.303, will lose some of the power and there- 
fore the velocity and penetration, and even 
the accuracy of the bullet will not be as per- 
fect as the cartridge for the same bore. It 
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may be safe enough to shoot .30-30 cartridges 
in a .303 Savage, but it would not be sen- 
sible to try .303 cartridges in a .30 caliber 
rifle, especially if your rifle is a hammer 
gun, for how many hunters have had the 
base of a cartridge burst open and receive 
the fumes and-burning powder inte their 
open sighting eye which is on a line with 
the firing-pin. le ds 
California. 


Note.—Contrary to general impression, de- 
rived from its designation, the boring and 
rifling of the .303 Savage barrel is exactly 
the same as that of the .30-50 when bored 
to standard, Of course there is, as in all 
rifles, slight differences in size of bore. As 
an instance the writer has both .30-30 and 
.303 Savage rifles, both comparatively new. 
Investigation with an inside micrometer 
showed the diameter of the .303 across the 
grooves to be just .310 inch, while that of 
the .30-30 was .3105 inch. The diameter of 
the .30-30 bullets run from .3065 inch to al- 
most .308 inch, depending upon how lucky 
you are, while that of the .303 Savage are 
from .310 inch to .312 inch, likewise depend- 
ing upon the manufacturer and upon wheth- 
er soft nose or full jacket. The full jacket 
bullets are usually about .001 inch the 
smaller.—KEditor. 


Three-Barrel Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am think of get- 
ting myself a Fred Adolph three-barrel gun 
—two-barrel, 20-grain shotgun, and one 
barrel .409 Newton Express rifle—26-inch 
barrel and eight pounds weight. What do 
you think of such “dam-fool-dude-doings,” 
anywav? Admit that, because such hunters 
we meet in the woods, carrying such new- 
fangled guns, seldom bring in the bacon, I 





am filled with all the old-timer’s prejudice 
of such stunts. But I may get the darned 
thing just out of curiosity. Judging from 
his catalogue, he must be some purveyor to 
“the disgracefully rich’—though I think 
that any man, running around loose in the 
hills, with a $1,500 or $2,000 three-to four- 
barrel gun, really needs his “bean” anal- 
yzed—with a nice, large axe. 
California. LEE FRANKLIN. 


Mushrooming Effect of Revolver Bullets That Are Point-Split 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Having noticed in 
Outdoor Life the remarks on Mr. Chester’s 
attempt to make revolver bullets mushroom 
by splitting the points, I thouglit the en- 


Before firing. After firing. 


closed might interest you. The bullets were 
shot under the same identical conditions, 
at about five yards, and from the same re- 





volver. The ones most nearly perfect were 
the regular ones, molded from the same 
composition as that used by the Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. Co. for their bullets in the .22 
short smokeless ammunition. I secure this 
by getting the bullet debris from shooting 
galleries, and find it most pleasant to work 
and shont, as the metal is so _ perfectly 
blended. The deformed bullet was of the 
same material, but the point was split when 
molding, as suggested in the Ideal Hand- 
book. 

They were shot into three telephone di- 
rectories, the books being leaned against 
each other, and not bound together in any 
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way. Each bullet showed about the same 
penetration, but the effect of the point 
spreading can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. I would take my chance with any 
of the various automatic pistols rather than 
stand one shot from these slugs. 

The penetration was ubout three inches, 
and the books were torn in fearful style. 
The revolver used was a .44 S. & W. Rus- 
sian, with eight-inch barrel. I am opposed 
to the use of the metal-patched, soft-pointed 
bullets in a revolver, as my experience has 
been that they are very damaging to the 
weapon. I refer to the cartridges for .32, 
.38 and .44 W. C. F. revolvers. These seem 
to be loaded with Sharpshooter powder, and 
the heat of the powder and the friction of 
the hard patch of the bullet appear to be 
very hard on the barrel. ! presume that the 


A Mushroom 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was especially 
interested in G. L. Chester’s letter on ‘“In- 
teresting Experiments With Revolver Am- 
munition,” and am surprised to find that 
making saw cuts in the points of revolver 
bullets had no effect in causing the bullets 
to mushroom or expand when fired into soft 
material. Mr. Chester will be interested to 
learn that one way of making revolver bul- 
lets mushroom on impact is to make them 

















flat-nosed and with a large cup-shaped re- 
cess in the point. Some vears ago Webleys 
of Birmingham brought out a man-stopping 
bullet for the .450 British army revolver of 
the shape I have described. I used to write 
for “Shooting and Fishing’ away back in 


smokeless loads with lead bullets would 
prove satisfactory. These are not very easily 
procured, however, the average sporting 
goods store usually having the cartridges 
in stock with the metal-patched bullets. 

The metal pointed cartridges for the .32, 
.38, and .44 S. & W. arms, however, seem 
to be free from this fauit, as I understand 
the metal point is merely crimped into the 
lead of the bullet, and does not touch the 
rifling of the barrel. I would expect im- 
proved penetration with no added wear on 
the barrel. I think the powder used is 
either Du Pont No. 2 or Iull’s-eye. At least 
such has been the case in the cartridges I 
have opened. 

P. S.—The solid bullets penetrated some 
wood (about three inches) in addition to 
the books. D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 


Revolver Bullet 


1897 and 1898, and sent them an illustrated 
circular describing the hullet, which they 
reproduced; so that if Mr. Chester can get 
hold of the volumes of “Shooting and Fish- 
ing” of about that date, he will find it. 
About that time I used to do some revolver 
shooting with a fellow enthusiast and we 
tried some of these bullets by firing them 
into soft turf at about 20 yards. Those that 
we were able to recover had mushroomed 
perfectly, and I had one of them in my pos- 
session for years before coming out here. 
The above sketch will ulustrate about what 
the section of the bullet was before and 
ufter firing. Let Mr. Chester try some bul- 
iets of this shape in his .45 single action 
Colt in front of 40 grains of powder, and the 
results will, I am sure, amply satisfy him. 
If any map were unfortunate enough to get 
one of these bullets fired into him any- 
where, he’d be more than satisfied. 

In conclusion I would like to say how 
much I like your magazine, especially the 
arms and ammunition columns, I take itin 
conjunction with a friend who is as keen 
on firearms as myself and when we have 
finished with it pass the copies on to 2 
young English gunsmith here who simply 
revels in the arms columns. 

Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 


Suggests Adding a Heavier Bullet For The .250-3000 Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life: - After many 
months of waiting we have with us the .250- 
3000 Savage. In the same class with the .35 
Remington and the .33 Winchester as re- 
gards power, if muzzle energy be the meas- 
ure of power, and with the added advan- 
tages of extreme high velocity and low tra- 
jectory, and a very convenient and beautiful 


arm, many riflemen will find it near their 
ideal for such game as deer and black or 
brown bear. 

But I believe I voice the wishes of a 
goodly number who will want one of the 
new arms when I venture to suggest again 
what has been suggested before, that many 
would-be users would prefer, for some sorts 
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of shooting at least, a somewhat heavier 
bullet, and would willingly submit to the 
somewhat lower velocity and higher tra- 
jectory which such a bullet loaded in the 
same shell and making the same length 
cartridge over all would necessitate. Those 
who have written of the .30 Adolph have 
told us convincingly that the 172-grain bul- 
let in that arm has much in its favor as 
compared with the 150-grain, and I would 
have the new bullet in the .250 to the pres- 
ent bullet as the 172-grain in the Adolph is 
to the 150-grain. This would give us a 
100-grain bullet, and taking the velocities 
of the two bullets in the Adolph as a basis 
by which to judge, the velocity of a 100- 
grain bullet in the Savage should be just 
a trifle over 2,800 feet at the muzzle. 
Personally I should have more confidence 
in such a heavier bullet in going up against 
an old bear, taking a stern shot at a large 
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buck, or in any case where there is consid- 
erable bone and sinew between the point 
whence the bullet starts and the point it 
is desired to have it reach. The 8&7-grain 
bullet would doubtless do the work and do 
it well nine times out of ten, but the tenth 
shot would be less doubtful with a heavier 
bullet, which would remain intact and 
smash through where the lighter one might 
go to pieces too soon. Even with the 
heavier bullet the arm would have a 
velocity equal to that of the .22 Hi Power 
at the muzzle and gradually gaining on the 
smaller gun as the distance increased. The 
heavier builet would be steadier and more 
reliable for long-range traget shooting, and 
somewhere about the half-mile mark would 
actually beat the lighter one out in both 
trajectory and velocity. 

May we not have both loads for this very 
desirable gun, please? THEORIZER. 

California, 


A Liege-Made Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just after reading 
the article in the Arms and Ammunition 
department written by J. H. Wehrend of 
Okotoko, Alberta, Canada, in which he ex- 
presses a desire for a new .20-caliber rifle, 
center fire, smokeless, jacketed bullet, 1 
met a boy who had picked up on the street 
a cartridge answering his description of 
the one he wished, except that the ecart- 
ridge was rimless. The marks on the cart- 
ridge are G. R. B., Liege. 


The Kind of “Dope” To Write 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to congrat- 
ulate you on your article on “National De- 
fense.” It is quite easy and mighty popu- 
lar to shout “Lexington,” “Bunker Hill,” 
and “nation of riflemen,’ but it takes a 
little courage to tell the average American 
what his shortcomings are in a military 
way. I see that our old friend, Mr. Barnes, 
alludes to what we taught the British in 
1812, but he does not specify that the most 
important thing we taught them was that 


The Pranks A 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having had an ex- 
perience similar to the one related by M. 
P. Dunham in your April number, | very 
readily believe that such is possible. 

Desiring my wife to become better ac- 


quainted with fire arms, I persuaded her to 
do a little target practice with a .38 re- 





The bullet is full mantled, caliber 20, 
length, 1 inch over all, the shell is bottle 
necked, outside diameter being 9-32 inch. 


We do not know what kind of gun this may 
have been designed for, never having seen 
the gun. 

It might be of interest to publish a des- 
cription of this cartridge and there may be 
some of your readers or correspondents 
who know what kind of gun it is and where 
it may be procured. CHAS. STANBRA. 

Washington. 


If You Want To Be Popular 


they could burn our capital with a handful 
of men—and practically no loss!! 

If you want to do a good work, keep on as 
you have started, but if you want to be 
popular, write a few columns on Lexington, 
Bunker Hill (where we got licked) and a 
nation of marksmen who can get out and 
whip the rest of the earth in five minutes; 
but don’t say a word about that Washing- 
ton affair. C. L. SMITH. 

Washington. 


Bullet Can Play 


volver. We were standing on the back 
porch. She shot at a knot in the side of 
the coal house at a distance of about 75 
feet. The bullet came back between ou! 
heads, struck the house, rebounded and 
struck her on the _ back. She had had 


enough target practice. 


Kansas. OLIVER SMITH. 
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I wish to purchase a rifle to be used on 
deer and bear and would like your advice 
as to what is the best rifle adapted to that 
game, either in the Remington, Winchester, 
Marlin or Savage make of .30, .32 or .35 
calibers, or .303 Savage. I want a take- 
down and pump action and prefer a ham- 
merless gun if I can get it. Any information 
in regard to those mentioned, or any other 
make of a rifle, will be cheerfully accepted, 
as my knowledge of rifles is small. I have 
seen a .30 caliber Remington pump action 
and like the looks of it, but have never 
used it. Does a pump gun hit harder than 
an auto-loading gun’? Some claim in an au- 
to-loading gun some of the power of the 
shell is used tv reload and that the striking 
power is less with this than the pump ac- 
tion.—A,. P. Miller, Needles, Calif. 


Answer.—yYour specification of a pump ac- 
tion rifle limits your choice to either the 
Remington trombone action or the Standard 
rifle. Of the two we prefer the Remington 
owing to its being lighter and being reg- 
ularly manufactured, which we understand 
the Standard is not. As to cartridges, we 
recommend the .30-30, as it has almost the 
Same power as the .35 at 200 yards and be- 
yond, has a flatter trajectory and decidedly 
less recoil. We think there is no material 
difference in the energy of a bullet from a 
pump action or an auto-loader.—Editor. 


Being just about to purchase a new Sav- 
age .25-3000. I would like to know if the 
use Of Mobilubricant is advised on this 
cartridge, and would one have to use a 
special preparation to remove the residue 
left in the barrel by this new nitrocellulose 
powder. Also is the Savage company the 
only firm making the .25-3000 cartridge at 
present, and, if not, what brand have you 
found to be the most satisfactory?—Wm. Y. 
Dinan, San Francisco. 





Answer.—lIt is not necessary to use Mo- 
bilubricant on these cartridges. No special 
preparation is necessary to remove the resi- 
due of powder. Merély wipe clean and oil 
with a good gun oil and you will have no 
trouble. We know of no other firm making 
the ammunition as yet, and doubt if any 
other will until the rush of war orders for 
cartridges is over.—KEditor. 

Will you tell me where I can purchase 
metal-cased bullets for the Ross .280 cali- 
ber? Also what make of powder is used in 
the full charge load; also the weight of load 
by grains? What primer is used?—T. D. 
Maxfield, Syracuse, N. . 


Answer.—The United States Cartridge Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., makes a 180-grain full- 
jacketed bullet for this rifle. It is impossi- 
ble to obtain any of the 145-grain expand- 
ing bullets for it in this country. The 
charge of powder is 56 grains Dupont Mili- 
tary No. 10 for the 180-grain bullet and 59% 
grains of the same powder for the 145-grain 
load. Any military primer will do, such as 
the Frankford Arsenal primer, U. M. C. No. 
8% or No. 9, the U. S. Cartridge Co.’s No. 8 
or the corresponding Winchester primers.— 
Editor. 








where I 
.45 caliber re- 


inform me 
.44 or 


I would like you to 
could get an old model 


volver. It deos not need to be in good con- 
dition except in action. Also, what would it 
cost to load shot shells for the .45 and where 
could I get material and reloading outfit?— 
Arthur Einarsen, Stanwood, Wash. 


Answer.—Francis Bannerman, Broadway, 
N. Y. City, has the revolvers for sale. You 
can obtain the wood cases for the shot 
cartridges from the Remington Arms-U. M. 
Cc. Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. The cost is but 
trifling. We have not the exact figures.-— 
Editor. 


I have been thinking of buying a big 
game rifle and would like to know how the 
Krag government rifle is for the purpose of 
hunting game such as deer, bear or cougar 
of this western country; or, would some of 
the other calibers, such as .30-30, .38-55, .303 
or .32-40 be as good or better? Does a per- 
son have any difficulty getting cartridges 
for the Krag? Can they be got ordinarily 
at any ammunition store?—Homer V. Clark, 
Washongal, Wash. 


Answer.—The Krag rifle, in carbine form, 
is a splendid rifle for the purposes you men- 
tion. It is very accurate, fairly powerful 
and ample for such work. The cartridges in 
both full jacket and soft point are easily 
procurable.—Editor. 


I have a government rifle in my posses- 
sion which is stamped “U. S., Rock Island 
Arsenal, Model 1903; 94435.” Please tell me 
if this gun shoots a 1906 Springfield cart- 
ridge, or should it be a 1903 Springfield? Is 
this gun the latest model, or is there a 1906 
model?—John Bashore, Hecla, S. D. 


Answer.—Your rifle is of the latest model, 
using the 1996 cartridge. See reply to “Sub- 
scriber” in this issue.—Editor. 


The more I read Outdoor Life. the more 
“gun-crazy” I become. So, most patient of 
mankind,” I beg you will answer me one 
more question—after using and having 
owned one of each of the following: .45 New 
Service, 7%-in. barrel; .38 Police Positive, 6- 
in. barrel; .32-20 S. & W. Military, 6-in. bar- 
rel; .32 A. C. P.; .38 Army Special Colt, 6-in. 
barrel; .38 S. & W. Special, 4-in. barrel 
(pocket model); .44-40 D. A. C. Frontier six- 
shooter (nickel-plated); .38 Converted Colt 
(formerly cap-and-ball); .41 rim-fire Colt 
Derringer. (The leading San José gunsmith 
can testify to the truth of the above.) I 
have now two .45 automatic Colt pistols of 
the old model (not the government), so 
kindly tell me what is the accurate shooting 
distance of these guns. I have shot them at 
close range but as yet have had no oppor- 
tunity of testing them at long range. I find 
them superior to any gun I have ever yet 
owned, and I believe nothing is more power- 
ful except the Luger. In your opinion can 
I safely use the 230-grain as well as the 200- 
grain bullet? I find it too expensive to 
keep my different guns, so I have always 
done a lot of trading; and, although some 
of the boys in this town are first-class gun 
cranks, still I think I am still a little bit 
in the lead, my one draawback being that I 
find keeping all one’s guns too expensive a 
pastime. So, hoping that you will give me 
some of your most interesting experience 

















with the .45 automatic, I remain, a steady 
reader of Outdoor Life.—J. J. McGlynn, San 
José, Calif. 


Answer.—Accuracy is purely a relative 
term. The longer the range the more widely 
is the group scattered. These weapons 
should have the bullet fairly under control 
at 300 yards, You can use either weight of 
bullet. Will our readers contribute their ex- 
periences with this model?—Editor. 


I have a Winchester, model 1906, which 
has penetrated a block of solid pine of six 
inches exactly. Do you think this is a very 
good penetration for a long rifle cartridge? 
I really was surprised to find it penetrate so 
deeply. I am going up to northern Michigan 
shortly to stay. I intend to take either.a .45 
automatic Colt, government model, or a .380 
Colt automatic, but have not decided which. 
Will you please let me know which you 
think is the most suitable? Is a .25-20 Win- 
chester, model 1892, large enough for deer?— 
A. E. Kirchner, Chicago. 


Answer.—Six inches of solid pine is a very 
good penetration for the .22 long rifle. The 
factories claim but five inches for this bul- 
let. For your trip it is somewhat difficult 
to decide upon which model of pistol to 
carry. The .380 is light and handy and may 
have sufficient power. On the other hand the 
.45 has ample power, has a mechanism which 
has passed the acid test of the Ordnance De- 
partment tests for adoption by the U. S. 
Army, and, to our mind, hangs and balances 
better than the .380. With us this would mean 
closer shooting and would decide the day in 
favor of the .45. The .25-20 is too light for 
deer shooting. Deer have been, and may 
again be, killed by the .22 short, but we pre- 
fer a rifle of sufficient power to make sure 
of any reasonably good hit. With rifles of 
the .25-20 class many deer might be killed, 
and recovered, but many are likely to es- 
cape, wounded, to die a lingering death with- 
out the hunter even knowing that he has 
hit them. We would recommend something 
more in line with the .30-30, the .25-35, or 
the .22 or .250 Savage rifles.—Editor. 


Please describe 1903 and 1906 Springfield 
rifles. What length is barrel? Is either of 
these now used in U. S. Army? What ve- 
locity with 150-grain bullet (high-power, 
soft-nosed) if such is used, and what trajec- 
tory at 200 yards? What Springfield is it 
that one can buy through National Rifle As- 
sociation? Does it use a 150-grain cartridge, 
also a 139-grain sporting cartridge? Can 
these cartridges be gotten with copper jack- 
et and non-mercuric primers? Can cart- 
ridges be reloaded with reduced charges? Is 
the Springfield (remodeled into sporting mod- 
el) a good high-power rifle? If of a greater 
barrel length than 24 inches can Springfield 
be cut to 24 or 22 inches without loss of ac- 
curacy and with little loss of velocity? The 
sporting or remodeled style Springfield is a 
take-down, is it not? Give length of barrel 
and action, if together.—Subscriber. 


Answer.—The model 1903 Springfield rifle 
is the regular arm of the U. S. Army and 
Navy. There is no model 1906 rifle. The model 
1903 rifle uses the model 1906 cartridge, The 
model 1903 cartridge was the one first used 
in this rifle and used a 220-grain blunt- 
pointed bullet at 2,300 foot-seconds velocily 
at first, but soon reduced to 2,200 foot-sec- 
onds to avoid erosion of the barrel. Later 
the model 1906 cartridge, which is at pres- 
ent in use, was adopted and the existing ri- 
fles were rechambered to use it, and all new 
rifles were made for it. The barrel is 24 
inches long. The velocity, with 150-grain 
bullet, is 2,700 feet per second. The trajec- 
tory height when shooting at 200 yards is 
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2.85 


This is the rifle sold through 
the N. R. A. There are no 139-grain sport- 


inches. 


ing bullets in this caliber. The cartridges 
can be had with non-mercuric primers but 


not with copper jackets at present. They 
can be reloaded with reduced charges. The 
remodeled Springfield is a splendid high 


power sporting rifle. The sporting model 
can be taken down by use of a screwdriver, 
removing the barrel and receiver together 
from the stock, when- both parts will goiniv 
an erdinary take-down case for an automatic 
shotgun. The length of barrel and receiver 
is about 31 inches. Would recommend that 
you read the article by Dr. Carpenter in the 
January, 1915, issue.—Editor. 


Will you kindly answer, through your 
query department, the following: (1) Does 
the matted rib on the Sauer-Mauser rifle 
overcome the “flip” to any great extent, and 
if so why is it not used on other makes of 
high-power rifles? (2) Do you think that 
sight slots in the barrel of a high-power 
rifle affect the strength of the barrel?—O. 
D. Frazee. 


Answer.—tThe rib stiffens the barrel to a 
certain extent, and to that extent overcomes 
the flip. However, the rib is like a board 
laid flatwise on the barrel. Were the same 
weight of metal fastened edgewise to the 
barrel it would stiffen it still more, as a 
board is stiffer edgewise than flatwise rur- 
ther the same weight of metal used in mak- 
ing the barrel larger. yet retaining its round 
form, it would stiffen the barrel and over- 
come the flip far more than does the top rib, 
since then it would be in the form of a tube, 
which is the stiffest form in whieh meta! 
may be used. Weight for weight the round 
barrel has yet to be beaten for any pur- 
pose except “handsome.” The sight slots in 
a barrel cannot help but affect its strength. 
A single stroke of a file across a T-rail af- 
fects its strength, and in much the same pro- 
portion. In other words, it affects it so little 
that you would never notice it. The only ef- 
fect upon the action of a barrel is to tend 
to localize the vibration at that point and 
make the barrel slightly more sensitive to 
changes in the power of the loads used, i. e., 
changes the zero slightly more quickly. Much 
has been written and said against sight slots; 
theoretically they are wrong, but practically 
we never expect to be able to see fine 
enough to detect any material injury to the 
shooting. At present this is heresy, but it is 
our opinion nevertheless.—Editor. 


I want a .22 single shot pistol to use the 
long rifle cartridge. It is to be carried on 
a belt on camping trips. It must be the 
most accurate obtainable. (1) What length 
of barrel is most satisfactory to carry and 
shoot? (2) What is the degree ef accuracy 
with a 6-inch barrel at 10, 25 and 50 yards? 
(3) Is an 8-inch barrel more accurate than 
a 6-inch? How much? (4) Does it hit 
harder? (5) What is the muzzle energy us- 
ing “Lesmok” .22 L. R.? (6) What is the 
most reliable and accurate make and model? 
(7) What are the best sights? If you are not 
in a position to answer all,I wish someone 
of experience would tell us all about it.— 
A. B. Parrott, Calgary, Alberta. 


Answer.—(1) The writer prefers a 6 or 8- 
inch barrel for this purpose; it is a question 
of convenience. (2) Just as close as you can 
hold. The longer the barrel the greater the 
length of sighting radius, or distance be- 
tween sights, hence the more accurately you 
can aim. (3) the 6-inch barrel will shoot just 
as accurately as a 30-inch barrel, but you can- 
not aim it as well. (4) The longer the bar- 
rel within the limits mentioned, the higher 
the velocity and consequently the more 


power, but the difference is not sufficient to 
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be taken into account in such a weapon. (5) 
The muzzle energy is 108 foot-pounds when 
fired from a rifle; with a pistol it is a little 
less; how much, we do not know. (6) Either 
Smith & Wesson or Stevens is in the first 
class for accuracy. As in a revolver, we 
would base our choice upon the fit of the 
grip, balance, ete., in choosing both model 
and length of barrel. (7) We prefer the 
“Partridge” sights, consisting of a straight 
blade front sight and a wide U-notch rear 
sight, just wide enough so when the front 
sight is aligned a strip of light of just the 
width of the apparent thickness of the front 
sight blade is left at each side. The top of 
the rear sight is flat and the top of the 
front sight is aligned level with the top of 
the rear.—Editor., 


I would very much like information re- 
garding the .38-55 high-power rifle, also the 
.32 Winchester Special. What is the powder 
charge of the .38-55 factory loaded cartridge, 
the weight of the bullet, and what is its ve- 
locity? Also the cartridge of the .32 Win- 
chester Special? What caliber rifle would be 
best for hunting black bear, cougar and deer 
without dogs?—Leo McCord, Venice, Calif. 


Answer.—The_  .38-55 cartridge uses 48 
grains black powder and a 255-grain bullet. 
The velocity is 1,321 foot-seconds at the muz- 
zle. The .32 Special uses a 170-grain bullet 
with a smokeless powder load, the weight of 
which depends upon the powder used. It is 
not far from 30 grains when Lightning is 
used. Its velocity is 2,112 feet per second at 
the muzzle, The .32 Special is best for the 
purposes you mention.—Editor. 


I am a devoted reader of your valuable 
magazine anc would like to ask you some 
questions. Are the late model Standard high- 
power rifles using the .25, .80 and .35 caliber 
Remington automatic cartridges all right for 
coyotes, deer, bear, ete.? How far will they 
carry accurately? What is their penetration 
at any given distance? Would you advise 
getting such a gun for game as large az 
deer ?—Clarence B. Weiner, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Answer.—Cartridges of the type you men- 
tion have long been used for such game and 
by a great number of sportsmen are still con- 
sidered not only ample, but the best. The .35 
Remington is only one of those mentioned 
that we would recommend for grizzly bear. 
They are accurate for 500 to 600 yards. The 
penetration of the soft-point .25-35 and .30-30 
at the muzzle is 11 %-inch pine boards; that 
of the .35 Remington is 13 boards. As to 
what to get for this kind of game, this is a 
question of personal preference, upon which 
men differ as they do on politics and relig- 
jion,—Editor. 


Would you kindly answer the following 
through your valuable magazine: On strik- 
ing a twig or any similar object, would the 
ball from a high-velocity rifle suffer a great- 
er or less deflection than that of a low ve- 
locity ?—J. W. Bunten, Portland, Ore, 


Answer.—About a year ago we tested the 
effect of a bullet fired at 38,100 foot seconds 
velocity striking a wire 1/32-inch in diametey 
and anchored ‘firmly at each end. The buil- 
let was a .256 caliber Newton wire-point 
spitzer, The most deflection obtained when a 
single wire was struck was about 3 inches, 
when the wire was placed 25 yards in front 
of the target When two wires were cut by 
the same bullet # one case it dropped about 
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10 inches and another about half as far, This 
was a far more serious interruption than cut- 
ting a twig as the wires were very strong 
and firmly anchored at each end. The test 
was made by shooting through a wire screen 
placed so as to blanket the target and 25 
yards in front. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that twigs will not deflect a bullet at 
this distance. What the effect would be on 
a bullet of less velocity we can only guess — 
not having tried it out. We guess it would 
have no noticeable effect. Perhaps Dr. Mann 
will try this out, if he has not already done 
so,and give us the results of his experiments, 
since he is admirably equipped for such work. 
Editor, 

Kindly teli me what kind of a factory cart- 
dge is best suited for my Savage automatic 
2. I travel overland and use the gun for 
100ting rabbits, hawks, ete. I would also 
appreciate the names of the manufacturers 
making small-bore long-range rifles that 
have proven a success. I want asmall-bore 
rifle for shooting geese, jack-rabbits, coy- 
otes, ete., at a medium long range. I wouid 
prefer a .22 if I could get one that would 
shoot a high-power shell and also a regular 
shellif this is possible-—Melvin Smeltz, Dur- 
ham, Kans. 


ri 
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Answer.—We know of no material differ- 
ence between the different makes of the 
cartridges. We have usually made it a rule 
to purchase the ammunition made by the 
factory which makes the arm, since that fac- 
tory is most vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of the combination. Practically ti: 
only long-range small-bore rifles on _ the 
market are made by the Savage Arms Co., 
of Utica, N. Y., who make the .22 high-power 
and .250-3000. The .22 high power will use 
the .22 long rifle cartridge by means of an 
adapter.—Editor. 

Would the .40-90 Sharp’s bottle-neck shell 
necked down to a .30 caliber and loaded 
with a 200-grain pointed copper-jacketed 
bullet and 90 grains of Dupont’s Improvea 
Military rifle powder No. 15 (which has a 
high velocity and a low pressure) be a good 
cartridge; and what would be the ballist- 
ics of it; and could a Savage 1899 model 
rifle be made for it? Of course the head of 
the shell would have to be made thicker.— 
Garry Clouse, Wooster, O, 


Answer.—The cartridge you mention, ex- 
cept loaded with bullets of 150 grains, 17” 
grains and 220 grains, were made up by Mr. 
Newton three or four years ago and have 
been described through these columns. Mr. 
Adolph has made double rifles and three- 
barrel guns for them for the past three 
years, he calling them the ‘Newton Ex- 
press.” The velocity with 150-grain bullet 
is 3,200 feet per second; with 170-grain bul- 
let, 3,000 foot-seconds; with 220-grain bullet 
2,600 foot-seconds. A 200-grain bullet wouid 
give about 2,750 foot-seconds, Your powder 
charge would be too large; 68 grains be- 
hind the 170-grain bullet would be ample. 
We do not know what results would be ob- 
tained in the line of velocity by the use of 
the new powder as we have not as yet 
had them chronographed. These cartridges 
could not be used in a Savage rifle, as the 
shell is about three times too large to enter 
the magaine. The .30 Newton cartridge has 
the same powder room and ballistics. This 
is sold for use in bolt action rifles by the 
Newton Arms Co, It is a shorter but thicker 
shell and will enter a bolt action magazine.— 
Editor. 



































Bait and Bait Casting Rods 
Trolling, Telescopic and Fly Rods 


A vacation morning. Ripple on the lake. Bass, Pike, 
‘‘Lunge,’’ Pickerel, hungry as wolves. 


City duds leftat home. Arms free, neck open. The reel 
singing to the tune of 75 yards of line. ‘‘Bristoling’’ is the 
greatest vacation on earth. No other sport like it, so interest- 
ing or so pleasant to remember. Nothing else so beneficial. 

You can buy any kind of a “‘Bristol’’ Rod for any kind of 
fishing atalow, medium, or high price—depending on handle, 
grip, style, finish, mountings and agates. Prices range from 
$3.00 to $25.00. They are on sale in over 17,000 stores which 
handle fishing tackle. We guarantee every ‘‘Bristol’’ Rod 
for three.years. 


Write for New “Bristol’’ Catalogue—FREE 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Sharpshooting for War and Defense, by W. 
V. Greener; 227 pages; illustrated; paper 
cover; 25 cents—postage extra; Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., of 
London, 

This treatise will prove useful to all who 
wish to become proficient sharpshooters. The 
fuller appreciation of 
weapons of precision, and will probably 
cause even the experienced shots to study 
the capabilities of rifles more closelv. 


book will cause a 


The Making of Colorado, by Eugene Par- 
sons; 324 pages; illustrated; A. Flanagan 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr, Parsons, who has given much time to 
historical writing (being author of “George 
Washington—a Character Sketch,” “Tenny- 
son’s Life and Poetry,” etc.), has given us 
in this volume a very true account of Colo- 
rado’s history during the past fifty years, 
in the compilation of which he has sought 
out the journals of the old explorers and 
consulted with the pioneers of the West 
The little volume will help the men and 
women, boys and girls, of Colorado, with its 
picturesque past and the progress the state 
has made, 


The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, by Enos 
A. Mills; 863 pages; illustrated; $1.75 net; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

In this beautiful work Mr. Mills leads us 
out into his world—the realm of snow and 
sunshine, blasts and zephyrs, heights and 
valleys, trees and flowers, bears and birds. 
It is the life at which we knew him over 
twenty years ago when we first climbed 
Long’s Peak and he was our guide. His 
chapters on forests, snow-slides, mountain- 
climbing, bears and sheep are especially in- 
viting. Handled as they are by a real 
mountaineer, they are authentic, and that 
is much to the reader of books. It was Enos 
Mills who conceived the idea of conserving 
Nature’s wonderful workmanship in the 
Long’s Peak region by placing it in the 
keeping of the United States government, 
and now we see the results of his and his 
associates’ labors crystallized into the new 
Rocky Mountain National Park. He has, by 
the way, a very interesting chapter on this 
park in his latest book. 

The Log of a Timber Cruiser, by Wm. Pink- 
ney Lawson; 214 pages, iilustrated; $1.50 
net; Duffield & Co., New York. 


There is unfortunately a surprising lack 
of information as to the actual life and du- 
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ties of Forest Service field men—supervisors 

and forest assistants, rangers and guards. 

This book is an attempt to furnish such in- 

formation by detailing the incidents of a six 

months’ field assignment in the mountains of 
southern New Mexico. As Gifford Pinchot 
says of the book, “It is a real record of real 

things, and it is very seldom that so vivid 

a description of the forester’s real work gets 

into print.” 

Through Central Africa, by James Barnes; 
283 pages; profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Cherry Kearton; $4 net; D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

This volume is unique in not being an ac- 
count of big game bags or record heads but 
the personal story of the very unusual ex- 
periences of two clever hunters, in quest of 
game pictures with pen and camera. Mr. 
James Barnes and Mr. Cherry Kearton are 
of the few travelers to accomplish the dif- 
ficult coast-to-coast journey through Africa. 
Mr. Barnes is a writer and sportsman of re- 
pute, with a most delightful sense of humor, 
who knows how to furnish plenty of thrills 
for the adventurous, The artist, Mr. Kear- 
ton, who has a world-wide reputation as the 
most original and daring of Nature’s photog- 
raphers, had already made two trips to Brit- 
ish East Africa with big game hunters, 
among them ex-President Roosevelt. The 
Barnes-Kearton expedition reached British 
East Africa in May, 1913. From the water 
holes near the border of Abyssinia the trip 
proceeded westward through Uganda and 
down to the Congo, following Stanley’s trail 
on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. The 
trip consumed a little over a year. 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A.L.A.Him- 
melwright; 223 pages; illustrated; 70 cts.; 
Outing Pub. Co., New York. 

This is a very valuable and interesting 
treatise on the title subject, and will be read 
with avidity especially at this time when this 
class of shooting is becoming so popular. 
The author treats the subject clearly and 
concisely, particular pains being taken to 
give sound advice and elementary instruc- 
tion to the beginner, 


In the Oregon Country, by George Palmer 
Putnam; 170 pages; illustrated; $1.75 net; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

As the title indicates, the author in his 
pilgrimages was concerned chiefly with the 
attractions of the open, which he chronicles 
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Before You Go Camping 


send for the ‘‘Gold Medal” 


catalogs, which show you how, 


at very little expense, youcan make your camp far more com- 
fortable and enjoyable than ever. 


A Few Weeks’ Rent of a Summer Cottage Will Pay for a 


FOLD-UP 
HOUSE 


CoLp MEDAL 


—a portable home that can be taken wherever you wish. 


Easy to set up, easy to take down, easy to ship. Folds 
up compactly—hence easy to store when the season is over. 
“Gold Medal’? FOLD-UP houses are real homes— 
comfortable, weatherproof,ventilated, fully screened 
against mosquitos and other insect 

pests. Open to the air, yet quickly 

closed against storms. Our system of 

}, joining all parts in one folding frame 

} makes the most substantial, compact 

and easy-to-handle portable house ever 

designed. Used for summer homes, 


Sanitariums, hunters’ and sportmen’scab- | 


ins, and at summer resorts, etc. 


Allsizesfromaone-roomchildren’s | 


playhouse toa complete 5-room cot- 

tage. Complete with awnings, win- 

dows, screens, storm curtains— 
with or without floors. 








OFT. SIN LONG 


GOARIACTELD TO SUPPORT OVERALY ATOM 


UK SINKS FT 2 UMLONG 


Above illustration shows the famous “Gold 
Medal’’ Folding Camp Bed—a comfortable, 
substantial bed that weighs only 17 lbs. and 
folds into a neat bundle 4 by 5 in. and 3 ft. 
3in. long. This and other 


Cop MEDAL 


(TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF,) 


Camp Furniture 
(Used by U.S. Army) 


including folding chairs, pon cots, tables, cooking 
pm champ cks and othe a 
oweie he world over for their ut ty, compactness 
and re iab ilit v. “Gold Medal” goods are right—"“G 
Medal’’ construction resists destruction. “- 
ferred by experienced campers because of their light- 
ness, unusual strength and “foldability.”. When pur- 
chasing Camp Furniture, to insure perfect goods, lool 
for our name and trade mark stamped on every article. 


“Best for the Camp—bears the ‘Gold Medal’ Stamp”’ 


Send a post card for both catalogs and the name of your local dealer. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Dept. K, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


The Largest Exclusrve Manufacturers of Camp Furniture in the World 



































Federal Motor & Manufacturing Co., 


2 Cylinders—3 full horsepower. 
iest, 





The Vibrationless F ederal 


Can be held in your hands while it is running. 


of boat. 


Easiest starting, speed- 
most reliable of detachable motors. 
canoes, as well as all rowboats, without boring holes, 
; building wells, or even marring 
varnish. World’s standard Bosch 
magneto—no freak ignition. 
versed and steered from any part 
‘No need to detach motor 
when beaching boat, 
through weeds, etc. Simply swing motor inboard as illustrated. 


Clamps to 


Re- 





running 


Write for your copy of the most complete catalogue of 
detachable motors and small boats. 


620-35 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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with the enthusiasm of a devotee. There 
are descriptions of trips along the forest 
and mountain trails, on foot and horseback; 
and with rod, gun and camera; of the ascent 
of peaks and of long canoe excursions, all 
replete with incidents of interest and rich 
in word-pictures of the glorious country 
traversed. 


Camp Craft, by Warren H. Miller; 282 pages, 


illustrated; $1.50 met; Chas. Scribners 
Sons, New York, 
The many recent improvements in meth- 


ods and equipment in camp craft demanded 
the publication of an authoritative volume 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


on the subject; this volume, by a foremost 
sportsman and writer, describes in a com- 
plete and entertaining manner all the vari- 
eties of equipment for life,in the open for 
all the varieties of season and climate, and 
the proper way of using this equipment 
under all these circumstances. In fact, treat- 
ing as it does of all pertinent materials— 
tents, axes, cooking stoves, canoes, sleep- 
ing bags, fires, beds, footwear, packs, food- 
stuffs, etc., etc., and their uses—it is a book 
of the highest value and interest not only 
to any sportsman but to any one who is to 
live outdoors in any variety of country or 
climate, for any . purpose. 


Trade Literature 


The largest general sporting goods cata- 
log that has come to our office in many a 
day is the 1915 edition issued by the New 
York Sporting Goods Co., 15 and 17 Warren 
street, New York. It is in fact a sportsman’s 
handbook, comprising as it does chapters on 
“Life in the Open,” “In the Maine Woods,” 
“Hunting in New Brunswick,” ‘‘Nova Scotia 
Moose and Trout,’ “Newfoundland—Caribou 
and Salmon,” “Duck Shooting,” “Home of the 
Lordly F.lk,” “How to Pitch a Tent,” “The 
Selection of a Tent,” etc. It has 472 pages 
and will be sent free if you mention No. 622. 

The Colorado Tire & Leather Co., 636 Tread 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., are sending out attract- 
ive literature, including a catalog, showing 
how motorists are able to save from $50 to 
$100 a year on their tires. It is sent gratis. 

The Warner Auto Top Co. of 1648 Central 
Ave., Cincinnati, O., has issued a neat book- 


let telling of its “All-in-One” combination, 
which comprises, in guaranteed waterprovut 
material, a sleeping tent, dining tent, pon- 
cho, sleeping bag and hooded ground cover, 
all in one. Booklet free. 


The Joy Engineering Co., 518 Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, has just sent out some very at- 
tractive advertising matter, including a 
booklet, on its Joymotor, a detachable motor 
for row boats, which has many superior ad- 
vantages. Write them if interested. 

The Outing Goods Dept. of the Federal 
Sign System, Lake and Desplaines streets, 
Chicago, is putting out a new electric hand 
lamp ($1.50) on which they are sending at- 
tractive literature to sportsmen on request. 

The DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
will send sportsmen a copy of its latest book 
on the hand-trap, a device for throwing clay 
targets, on request. It’s worth reading, too. 


New Sporting Accessories 


The new Ithaca shotgun—No.1%—in its 
new dress sells for $31.50, and is a very at- 
tractive gun. The top lever, fore-end iron 
and guard hand are engraved; the sides of 
frame and trigger plate are made beautiful 
with large leaf engraving; barrels imported 
Damascus or Krupp fluid steel; stock is of 
black walnut, full pistol grip; made in 28, 
20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge. 


On May ist the Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., placed on the market 
their new .22 caliber automatic pistol, which 
will undoubtedly have a big run. Some of 
the principal specifications are: Capacity of 
magazine, 10 shots; length of barrel, 6% 
inches; length over all, 10 inches; weight, 28 
ounces; finish, full blued, checked English 


walnut stocks; sights, bead front sight, ad- 
justable for elevation; rear sight, with ad- 
justing screw, adjustable for windage; dis- 


tance between sights, 9 inches; cartridge, .22 
long rifle, rim fire (greased cartridges only) 
either Lesmok, semi-smokeless or smokeless, 
“ereaseless” cartridges may be used, pro- 
vided shells are slightly lubricated. This is 
the only automatic pistol now made to han- 
dle the standard caliber .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges, and should prove most popular with 
shooters, sportsmen, trappers, and others de- 


siring a high grade pistol adapted for this 
economical and easily-obtained ammunition. 





The accompanying cut gives a good idea of 
the racy and beautiful lines of the gun. 





The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., is offering to gun clubs 
throughout this country and Canada their 
1915 Trophy. It is a handsomely encased 
standard safety razor outfit—a useful as weli 
as valuable prize, It is offered to be shot for 
by club members and their friends in an 


event or series of events to be known as 
“Stevens Trophy Events,” subject only to 


such conditions as the club may see fit to 
impose. 
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__ FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 














oR years everybody has known that ‘‘Bristo/’’ Steel Fishing 
Rods were the strongest, most durable and best selling rods 
on the market. 


Nevertheless, we ourselves, in our own hearts, have always wanted 
to make a steel fly rod, which for distance, accuracy and delicate 
response, would feel and act exactly like the finest quality bamboo 
rod. 


At last we have accomplished this in our new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe 
Silk Wound Steel Rods, comprising at the present time a trout 
fly rod and a bait casting rod—as described and illustrated on page 
four of this announcement. 


These new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe Rods have silk winding covering 
the entire length. The joints are reinforced with other silk wind- 
ings. Guides are also wound on with silk. Over this is a water- 
proof finish. On top of the water-proof finish is the very best 
finish, similar to that used on the highest-grade split-bamboo rods. 
‘These silk windings and reinforcements add fully 40% to the 
strength of the steel rods, and in addition, in the fly rods, they take 
away the extreme flexibility of the steel, slowing down the steel 
action so that it duplicates that of the highest-quality bamboo rods. 


You therefore have in the ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe a rod that is prac- 
tically unbreakable, that cannot warp, lose its balance, ‘‘hang’’ or 
‘‘shape,’’ that has many times the strength of bamboo—and yet, 
in all essentials of ‘‘feel,’’ balance, action and resiliency, is iden- 
tical with the finest quality bamboo. 

De Luxe Silk Wound ‘‘Bristo/’’ are intended for the exceptional fisherman, the ex- 
pert, the man who takes pride in the elegance of his equipment, who is past the 
point of merely ‘‘getting the fish.’’ They are for the man who takes a keen delight 
in landing his quota with one fly and a barbless hook. The price is $25.00 (of 
your dealer) including the De Luxe Case and extra tip joint with agate guide. In 
writing, please mention the name of your dealer. 

The regular “‘Bristo”’’ Steel Fishing Rods, as described on the next page, are just 
the same as ever, and will continue to give complete satisfaction and continue to 
grow in popularity and sales just as they have for the last 20 years and more. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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TRADE MARK. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishin 1g Rods 


The rods you have been buying for years. 

The rods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

The rods which have brought s/ee/ fishing 
rods into universal use. 


Make up your fishing kit from the following: 


Fly Casting Rods 


No. 5. The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, famous in Rocky Mountains and on Paci- 
fic Coast. Wonderfully adapted for work in 
overhanging brush, in rocks, and in rovgh 
going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


No. 8. 10-ft. jointed fly rod, nickel mounted, 
two-ring German-silver tie guides and one-ring 
German-silver fly tip. Excellent trout rod. A 
good distance and accurate fly caster. Reel 
seat below the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 


No. 16. 9-ft. nickel-mounted, German-silver 
snake guides and one-ring fly tip. Splendid 
all-around rod for trout and bass fly fishing. 
Sufficient backbone to use as a bait rod. $4.50 
to $5.50. 


No. 38. The newadjustable telescopic fly rod. 
9 ft. Joints lock absolutely at any length by 
ingenious arrangement of guides. Hangs well 
and gives extraordinary service. Nickel 
mounted, two-ring German-silver tie guides and 
German-silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 29. A light 5%-oz. fly rod, 81% ft. long. 
Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with lock- 
ing reel band. Very trim. $6.50. 


Bait Casting Rods 


No. 33. Light bait casting rod, elegant trim, 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, 
detachable finger hook. Length 4 to 6% ft. 
Price $12.00. 


No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait cast- 
ing rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 9% ozs. Joints 
lock absolutely in place at any length. Rod 
hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
$4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 27. Bait casting rod, double cork-grip 
handle, agate mountings throughout. Agate 
guides, with large openings, with offset tip, 
reducing friction to a minimum. This rod is 
also popular for trolling. Lengths, 4 to 6% ft. 
$11.00. 


No. 30. Pocket Bait Casting Rod. Four 
joints and new style double-cork handle, with 
just the right grip for easily spooling the line. 
New angle agate casting tip. One narrow 
agate casting guide. Two German silver im- 
proved casting guides. Length 4% to 5% ft. 
Carrying size, 12 to 14 inches. $10.00. 


For The Atieeend Fisherman 


No. 11. Old reliable national choice for trolling, bait, or still fishing. A sturdy rod. 8% ft., 
weight 10 ozs. $4.50 to $6.25, acc ording to whether handle is polished maple, celluloid- wound 
cork grip, celluloid-wound double grip, celluloid reversible, or cork reversible. 


Many other stylesand prices. Send for Catalogue. It’s free. 


The Horton Mfg.Co., 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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agate. Cork handle with patented locking reel band. Extra tip 





Two models, 5 ft. and 5% ft. long. Nickel mountings, short cork 
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Silk Wound De Luxe 


The Action of Bamboo 
The Strength of Steel 


Nound with finest silk, water- 
Fly Trout Rod } proofed, exquisitely finished. 
About 8% feet long. Nickel mountings. Snake guides, except 
first and tip (as shown in illustration) which are full-jewelled 


joint withagate. Washable glove-leather silk-lined De Luxe case. 
Price, complete, $25.00 of your dealer. 


Bait Casting Ro Finest silk wound, water- 


proofed, exquisitely finished. 
hardle with patented locking reel band. *‘Bristol’? improv ed cast- 
ing guides of agate, full jeweled. One extra tiv joint with agate. 
In washable De Luxe glove-leather silk-lined case. Price, complete, 


$25.00 of your dealer. 
In Washable De Luxe Glove Leather Case 


This case is made with Washable Glove Leather, silk lined. It is 
as soft as a fine cape glove. It can be washed with soap and water. 
Wetting in the rain, or canoe upset, or wading, or being left out, 
doesn't injure it. The finest and the most elegant-looking case 
onthe market. Furnished as a regular equipment with the above 
*““BRISTOL’’ De Luxe Fly Rods and Bait Casting Rods. 


: — 
The Horton Manufacturing Co. 


88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. ai 


Makers of the famous **BRISTOL”? Steel Fishing Rods. FLY ROD CASE 
Sectional View, Actual Size oe. ¢ 




















Learn to Mount 


Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contain something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


oa s 
This Taxidermy Book FREE y 4 
We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely cS 


free. It tells you all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you bow you can learn to become an expert 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 


FREE 


your own home—during your spare eS COUPON 
\) 


time. You need this book and it costs 
you absolutely nothing. Merely Northwestern School 
send in the free coupon. Write for it of Taxi 
today—it is free—we will also send you the fam- axidermy 
ous Taxidermy Magatine and hundreds of 64N Elwood Bldg. 
letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— Om Neb. 
now—immediately—! sfore you lay aside the — 
paper. Gentlemen:—Please send 
NORTHWESTERN me your new book on Taxi- 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY dermy and the Taxidermy 


Magazine, also full particulars 
64N Elwood Building of your special offer. All Free and 


prepaid. No obligations on me 
“, pee t a é whatsoever. 
bv sportsmen.” 
Name. 
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FEBRUARY OUTDOOR LIFE 


LEADING STORY CONTENTS: 


The Greatest Bear Hunt Ever......................6. Mont G. Jones 
WE FE 5 ce ee ae ee Chas. 8. Moody, M. D. 
Large and Small Bores in Shotguns..................... Chas. Askins 
Field Glasses for Sportsmen................. John A. Donovan, M.D. 
Rod Making for Common Folks.............. ke ees 0. W. Smith 
Te ee Ss a eo Sic ee peg pen S. N. Leek 


T IS A REAL PLEASURE for us to write about what we are 
going to have for the February number. When we are able 
to offer a particularly pleasing menu we like to tell about it, 
and we believe in heralding these bits of news ahead of time. 

Every flavor from that of the shooting to be had.in far-off lands to the 
most authentic stories of American hunting are found in Outdoor Life, 
and our February numberisgoing to be no exception to the general rule. 





In this number 
we wii) begin the 
publication of a 
story of one of the 
most successful 
bear hunts that 
ever took place in 
America, entitled 
“The Greatest Bear 
Hunt Ever,” writ- 
ten by a hunter of 
years of experience, 
Thirteen bears 
were bagged on 
this trip, five of them grizzlies. Mont 
G. Jones, the author, tells of how this 
party of hunters journeyed to Wyom- 
ing last spring and virtually ran into 
a nest of bears. Forty-three were 
sighted on the trip, a great record. 
Beautiful photographs are used in il- 
lustrating the story. 

Dr. Charles S. Moody has written 
much of interest to sportsmen, includ- 
ing his great book, 
“Bachwoods Sur- 
gery.” He is an en- 
thusiastic fisher- 
man, and in his 
home on the shore 
of Lake Pend 4d’ 
Oreille, Idaho, he 
has witnessed some 
interesting sport, 
the most remark- 
able of which is 
the winter fishing 
engaged in annu 
ally on this body of water. 

Mr. Askins’ series on shotguns is con- 
tinued in the February number, the 
treatment in that issue being on the 
16 bores. 





Mont G. Jones 





Dr. Chas. S. Moody 


The story “Field 
Glasses for Sports- 
men,” by Dr. John 
A. Donovan, will be 
read and re-read by 
those who use 
hunting glasses. 
With Dr. Donovan, 
the study of optics 
in general has been 
a life work. He 
supplies all glasses . : 
to his patients. He pr. John A. Donovan 
has been in this 
work over 20 years, and as he is a 
great hunter and shooter, his advice 
on glasses for sportsmen ‘is of ines- 
timable value. On the rifle range he 
holds several medals for indoor mili- 
tary, including that of the National 
Team Championship in 1911, several 
locals for 200 yards; and he has re- 
ceived an Expert Button from the N. 
R. A. every year since civilians were 
allowed to compete. 

Rod - Making for 
Common Folks, by 
Oo. W. Smith, our 
angling editor, will 
be full of seasonal 
tips on this inter- 
esting work. The 
fact that Mr, Smith 
has already been 
dubbed “our great- 
est authority on 
angling,” shows 
how well received 
is his matter on S. N. Leek 
fishing subjects. 

The work of vandals in killing elk 
for their tusks in Wyoming is not 
only fully described, but illustrated 
through photographs by our great 
western authority, .S. N. ik. 
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TRADE MARK 


@ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman's gun for field shooting. 
@ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 
@ We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 5% to 5% pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 


@ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game nearer to 
you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 


@ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1/625 of a second 
for hammer to fall. 


@ At the time hammer ruck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
@ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
@ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 lia. 
ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


Seein’ things at might’ 
OE 5 hs ice etl” dine tans the Qne the 


notice--it makes their fears work overtime. 


If you are having trouble with the game--if they don't 
come when you call, take heart anew and load up with 


ROBIN HOOD 
| AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUs”’ 


R. H. is loaded with Robin Hood progressive combustion 
smokeless powders. That means less kick because there is no 
sudden explosion. The force is gradual, and greatest as the 
load leaves the gun. 


BOX 10, ITHACA, N. Y. 














Most dealers sell R. H. Shot Shells and Metallics. 
Send for new, free booklet, “Powder Puffs.” 


Robin Hood Shot Shells are also furnished loaded 
with any of the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


I Street, Swanton, Vt. ® 
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The Best Books f 
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lhe Compleat Angler 
By ISAAC WALTON. A new and ex- 
quisite edition of this great classic 
which is so redolent of everything which 
adds delight to fishing. Splendidly il- 
lustrated; 25 plates in color; 167 pages. 
$5.40, postpaid. 


A 2 , a 
The Soldier’s Foot and the Mili- 
A 
tary Shoe 
By MAJ. EDW. L. MUNSON. The ad- 
vice and information which this book 
contains are based on a four-years’ study 
of feet and footwear by the Army Shoe 
Board, of which the author was pres- 
ident. What is good advice to the army 
will in most cases be found of value to 
sportsmen. $1.35, postpaid. 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By HORACE KEPHART. The standard 
pocket encyclopedia on life in the woods, 
Covers every phase of camping and 
tramping Illustrated. $1.60, postpaid. 


Tracks and Tracking 
By JOSEF BRUNNER. Interpreting 
footprints of wild animals and birds. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


rtm ‘¥ 

The Long Shooters 
And the 300-Yards Revolver_ Shooting. 
By BRENT ALTSHELER. Interesting 
alike to civilian and soldier, amateur 
and professional. Illustrated. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


’ ¥ Md 

The Grizzly Bear 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT. The narra- 
tive of a hunter-naturalist; historic, sci- 
entific and adventurous. The result of 
twenty-five years of first-hand observa- 
tion Illustrated from photographs. 
$1.65, postpaid. 


The Black Bear 


By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT. 
scientific and adventurous, 
paid. 


Wilderness Homes 


By OLIVER KEMP. A book of the log 
cabin How to build one’s own summer 
home at a minimum of expense. Many 
plans and specifications, with numerous 
illustrations. $1.25, postpaid. 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By CHARLES 8S. MOODY, M.D. Com- 
monsense methods for the treatment of 
the ordinary wounds and accidents are 
described and practical remedies for 
camp diseases recommended. You never 
know when a little practical knowledge 
such as you glean from this book will 
save a life. 75 cents, postpaid. 


How to Ski 


By HENRY HOEK. 
structions. Illustrated. 
paid. 


Historic, 
$1.10, post- 


A manual of in- 
55 cents, post- 


or Outdoor Men 


The Amateur Trainer 


By ED F. HABERLEIN. The best book 
for training your bird dog. A plain, 
practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling 
and correcting of faults of the dog sub- 
— to the gun afield. $1.00, post- 
aid. 


The Fine Art of Fishing 


By S. G. CAMP. Includes detailed in- 
structions in various forms of trout and 
bass fishing. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Wild Fowl and Waders 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A 
manual on their conservation for sport 
and profit. $1.60, postpaid. 


Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 


By CHARLES SHELDON. While sheep 
hunting and studying was the prime 
object of this sportsman-naturalist’s 
quest in the sub-arctics, there are expe- 
riences in bear, caribou and moose hunt- 
ing. Valuable maps, charts, ete. $3.25, 
postpaid. 


All About Airedales 


(Third and revised edition). By R. M. 
PALMER. A book of general informa- 
tion valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. $1.10, postpaid 


Sporting Firearms 


By HORACE KEPHART. Shotguns and 
rifles; range, trajectory, killing power, 
mechanism, various loads, boring, test- 
ing. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Wing and Trap Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS. Only’ modern 
manual in existence dealing with shot- 
gun shooting. 75 cents, postpaid. 


The American Shotgun 


By CHARLES ASKINS. The latest book. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describes all 
models. How to select and test a gun. 
How to shoot. Snap versus swing shoot- 
ing, binocular or one-eye aiming. Il- 
lustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 


The Sporting Rifle 


By WALTER WINANS. The shooting of 
big and little game with a description 
of the principal classes of sporting wea- 
pons, llustrated. $5.40, postpaid. 


Hints on Revolver Shooting 


By WALTER WINANS. A thoroughly 
practical and helpful book penned by a 
thorough-going revolver sharp. Illus- 
trated. $1.00, postpaid. 


Rifles and Rifle Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS. __ Relative mer- 
its of different guns. Target practice, 
snap shooting, wing shooting. 5 cents, 
postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 5A 








(\3EAR WHAT MEN WHO WEAR THEM SAY ABOUT) 


HERMAN’S U.S. ARMY SHOES 


After A Month On The Hillsides— 


Lieut. Col. Charles C. Foster, Brigade 
Surgeon, Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, wrote us: ‘*The shoes 
I obtained from you last sum- 
mer have been put through a 
severe test, including a month 
of hunting mountain sheep 
and goat in a country where 
the hillsides consist chiefly of 
loose, sliding rock. This 
cuts shoes badly. My chum 
used up two pairs of much 
more expensive shoes, while 
my one pair are practically 
as good as ever. They are the 
best combination of lightness, 
durability and comfort I have 
found and I shall be glad to rec- 
ommend them. I congratulate you 
on the quality of your product.” 





ALetter to the Editor of Outdoor Life. 


“I sent for a pair of Herman’s 
Army Shoes last year and from the 
hour I put them on could walk 10 
miles at a stretch, and never 
have had a sore or pinched foot, 
or corn, or any foot trouble. 
They are the ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ 
for foot wear, and I shall 
never wear any other in 
everyday life as long as I 
can get a pair of them. The 
maker and dealer is Joseph M. 
Herman & Co., 158 Lincoln 
St., Boston, Mass. ‘Style,Com- 
fort, Wear’,—ALL TRUE.”’ 
Dr. Chas. A. P. Garnsey, Sur- 
geon Dentist, Evanston, Illinois. 


HERMAN’S U. S. ARMY SHOE— 


for 10 years made only for the sol- 
diers of Uncle Sam (we have made over If it ible to make a worthier shoe the U.S 
* . were poss e e U.S. 
2,000,000 pairs for the War Department) a HERMAN’S Taahenmeent would have a better one; but for 999 men 
now sold to civilians by 4500 dealers. That's ina thousand there never will be a better outdoor shoe. 
because the men who wear this shoe are enthu- US Ask your dealer to show you the Herman line or 
siastic boosters of its comfortableness and its gapymy write tousforacatalog. We will fit you by mail if 
matchless durability. SHOE you are out of touch with our distributing points. 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO., iss"incoin' street BOSTON, MASS. | 




























The Men Who Get The Birds 
Wear These Boots 


You will notice that the men who get the 
most birds wear ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER 
BOOTS. This is because the majority of men 
who wear ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER 
BOOTS for duck shooting are experienced 
sportsmen. They have learned by years of 
testing various kinds of footwear that ELE- 
PHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS are best for 
the sportsman’s particular needs. 








ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS are staunch 
boots of light weight, They are made of high qual- 
ity rubber and thoroughly tested fabric. Every joint 
is reinforced. If you wear them your duck shooting 
will never be followed by illness caused by wet feet. 

Be sure to get ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER 
BOOTS made in all lengths. 

The dealer who carries these famous Hunter- 
Fisherman boots carries the best of everything. 


Woonsocket Rubber Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 























te new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter 
Marvels is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “American 
Gibraltar,” with-its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI HAVANA PALM BEACH 
ST. PETERSBURG TAMPA 


affording opportunity for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway from Key 
West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same steamer for an ocean 
trip along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all 
West Coast points. 


Also through service to and from Galveston—Gateway of Texas and the great Southwest, with its 
wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. Best route to San Antonio. 


Do not miss this fascinating journey through “foreign” America, with attractions more alluring than 
those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more novel and varied than anywhere 


else on earth. 


Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist tickets, both ways by steamer; or going by steamer and 
returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. Also cruises to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
assau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St, 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit 


preceding month. 


as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Copy should be received by the 10th of each 
OUTDOOR LIFE is 


1ead monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











THE BLUE GRASS FARM KEN- 

NELS, OF BERRY, KY ., offer for 
sale setters & pointers, fox & cat 
hounds, wolf & deer hounds, ’coon & 
opossum hounds, varmint & rabbit 
hounds, bear & lion hounds; also 
Airedale terriers. All dogs shipped 
on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded; 56-page, highly il- 
lustrated, interesting & instructive 
catalog for 10c stamps or coin. 11-tf 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—By R. M. Palmer. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged. This 
book has met with widespread approval by the 
fancy, and is today the standard work on the 
breed. Much valuable information regarding 
training and hunting Airedales on big game, 
the care and raising of puppies successfully, 
diseases and proper treatment, etc. Price $1.10, 
eorare Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, 
olo. 6-tf 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page, highly illus- 
trated catalogue, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 11-tf 


UNIQUE AIREDALE SALE 


Neither an overstocked nor clos- 
ing out sale but something novel. 


For full particulars, write at once to 
WM. P. PRICE 
BLACK CANON KENNELS 

MONTROSE, COLO. tf. 


























MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are working in 

the game country from Alaska to Mexico and 
el alg | the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND bitch, 2 
years old; beautiful body, correct head and 
very fast; has never been shown or bred; can 
be registered in owner’s name; sire and grand- 
sire both noted champions; eight championships 
oan generations. Harry Coffan, Inyokern, 
é 1-1t 


WANT TO BUY A DOG?—Buy an Airedale pup 
from me. Dam bear hunting strain—the best; 
sire, Elmhurst Apache. Will sell only three. 
Bs choice. Thomas P. Reep, Petersburg, Illi- 
3 1-1t 











MANOR, ocgeme., ear ganker. oiter, cured or 
unded. ce, $1. zema Reme 
Co., Hot Springs, Ark. B12 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Strong, vigorous 

puppies by Mister Dooley-Widow O’Gara reg- 
istered in the U. S. and Canada. Reared and 
trained in a good hunting country, heavy coats, 
no water too cold. Duty paid to U. S. Dogs, 








$25.00; bitches, $20.00. Percy K. Swan, Fort 
George, British Columbia. 1-1t 
AIREDALES—tTrailers, tree barkers and stay- 

ers. Bred from hunting parents. Born hunt- 
ers. Pups from imported Marshall Tinner, im- 
ported Nailstone Corporal. imported St. Ronan, 
and imported champion Elruge Monarch. Flat- 
head Kennels, Kalispell, Mont. 1-3t 





AIREDALES—Born hunting, raised hunting, in 

hunting grounds, The new sensational Lad- 
dix Kingpin at stud; with the Great Ch. Red 
Raven and thirty of the best bitches living 
Please state just what you want. Laddix Ken- 
nels, Estacada, Ore. 8-12t 


COUNTRY-RAISED AIREDALE pups make the 





best dogs. Buy a pup now, train him your- 
self, and “he’s your dog” ever afterwards. We 
guarantee satisfaction in size, color, pedigree 
and fair treatment, Wasatch Kennels, Spring- 


ville, Utah. 1-it 


FOR SALE—Airedales of the best breeding in 

America. The large kind, dark saddles, hard 
coat, dark eyes. For sale reasonable. Special 
bargains on young bitches. Old and young 
stock on hand. P. W. Anderson, Madison, 
Minn. 1-ait 


FOUR REAL COYOTE HOUNDS 


Fastand killers. Sell the bunch for $175. One Russian Wolf, 
one Stag, one Gray, and one cross Russian and Gray. (1-2t) 


L. V. ALMIRALL, Lodge Pole Ranch, SCHOLL, COLO. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—We maintain a large 

and select stock of the breed. Puppies usually 
for sale. Write for prices and particulars. 
Montezuma Kennels (Reg. A. K. C.) P. O. Drawer 
428, Silver City, New Mexico. 12-12! 


FOX, ’COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS 

broken to gun and field, and at the right 
price. Fox, ’coon and rabbit hound pups, $5 
Also pedigreed pups. Stamp for photos. H. C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 1-1t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES from the best working 
blood bitches in California, Sired by the great 

















Ch. Red Raven and other good ones. Photos 
and .free registration. Glass Mtn. Kennels, St. 
Helena, Calif. 12-3t 





STANDARD-BRED AIREDALE puppies $15 each 

with blood of the famous champions Mat- 
lock Bob, King Oorang aud Red Raven. “Start 
with the Best.’*” R. M. Palmer, 8447 Renton Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 1-3t 








NORTH GREENLAND Esquimaux or Husky 

dogs; can be trained to hunt bear, lions or 
bobcats. For particulars or photos inquire of 
A. E. Weller, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 1-It 














- 








RABBIT, FOX, COON, opossum, 

deer, wolf hounds; setters, pointers. All 
kinds pet dogs. Ferrets. Large catalogue 10c. 
List free. Brown's Kennels. York, Pa. 9-6t 


MOUNTAIN - BRED AIREDALES—Big, husky 

pups, raised in the open from hunters and 
fighters. Solid black and tan. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 1-1t 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES trained and untrained. 

Sired by Bob Ingersol, son of Reuben Brown. 
Dam, Lady Jane. Both world-beaters, Dr. Otto 
Nielsen, Ephraim, Utah. 3-12t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Best 
bear and big-game dogs, the greatest man- 
trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. a: 


skunk, bear, 














PACK RECORD—70 COYOTES in 24 months. 

For Russian Wolfhounds, puppv stock. ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe Coun- 
ty. Colo. 2-12t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists, Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 4-tf 





FOR SALE — FANCY - BRED RUSSIAN wolf- 


hounds. Send 10 cents for illustrated cata- 
logue. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, 
Kansas, 1-6t 





TRAINED fox, wolf, coon, possum and skunk 
hounds. guaranteed. Address R. N. Hendricks 











nedy, Fredonia, Kans. -12t | Bolivar, Mo. 1-3t 
ENGLISH SHTTER, two years old, blue rib- FOR SALE: Foxhounds of the famous Sinner 

bun Wiuner and from the best of breeding strain, trained and untrained. All breeds 
Also one female, 7 months, from field tria handled on commission. Kb. K. Renaker, Berry 
stock. D. H. Anderson, Petaluma, Calif: 1-1t Ky. 2 12-4t 
FOR SALE—Airedale terriers, collies; Send for AIREDALE TERRIERS—Best utility strain; 


large list. W. R. Watson, Box 708, Oakland, 
Iowa, 11-6t 





the kind that tree and stay. Oscar Maley, 
Condon, Ore, 7-7t 














RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE—No adverti will be published under this heading except of such 





and individ 





is as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





BEAR, LION 
AND CAT 
HUNTING 


In the best big game sec- 
tion of Colorado, witha 
good trailing pack of fox- 
hounds, bloodhounds and 
Airedales. First class sad- 
dle horses. Scenery grand- 
est in state. Splendid trout fishing. Elevation, 7,800 ft. 


Also have young trailing dogs from best stock for sale. 
McGLOUCHLIN & MILLER, Sheephorn, Colo. 

















THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 
sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 
brown bear, Best pack of dogs in the North- 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. §-tf 


WILL B. SHORE, hunter and outfitter, formerly 
of Gardiner, Mont. New address, Cody, Wyo. 
See Frost & Richard C. Co. 8-tf 


BEAR HUNTING 


tee bear after April 15th in the best bear- 
peteiier an or Montana. Lion-hunting is also good here 
in the winter and spring months. 
STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 














ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 
ANTIQUE PISTOLS, FIREARMS for sale. We 














pay parcel postage. No duty. Allen, ay 
Facade, Charing Cross, London. 1-tf 
AL ASKA—I am _ fully prepared to furnish 
launches, guides and outfits for hunting, ARMS. 
fishing and cruising through southeastern 
Alaska, Brown, grizzly and black bear, moun- FOR SALE—1895 Winchester .30 U. S. G. rim- 
tain goat and deer are very plentiful. Excel- less; carried considerable in saddle scabbard, 
lent trout and sea fishing. Delightful cruises. shot 350 times; sighted Sheard’s gold bead and 
Eastern references. E. D, Beattie, 725 Dixon 3-leaf rear, Marble’s special base flexible sight: 
St., Juneau, Alaska. 1-tf-c 1 $3.85 leather ctg. belt, 20 umbrella wereces 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section of 

Montana. Elk, deer. goats, bear, lion, lynx 
a d wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the fall. 
Lion in the winter; also bear and lion hunting 
in the spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Finest trout and salmon fishing in summer 
Write for particulars to M, P. Dunham, Ovando, 
Montana. Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


CEDARVALE RANCH IN THE BIG HORN 

MOUNTAINS—4,000 feet elevation. No mos- 
quitoes, An ideal spot for discriminating lovers 
of the great outdoors. All the comforts and 
many luxuries. Write for information and pros- 
p°ctus, Cedarvale Ranch, Raymond, Wyo. 8-tf 











etgs.; Marble’s Auxiliary ctg., price $14.50 
Colt’s 191% .45 Gov’t automatic pistol with 
Sheard’s gold bead, leather belt scabbard and 
50 ctes., price $17; pistol has been shot 150 
times; both guns have had good care and kept 
clean. F . C. Prager, Garrett, Wyo. 1-1t 


ROSS RIFLE—.280 caliber, practically new, 

cost $55, sell for $35. Ross rifle, .280 caliber, 
first-class condition, cost $75, sell for $35. 
Mauser rifle, 7mm, first-class condition, cost 
$35, sell for $20. Stevens 44% model, .22 cali- 
ber, single shot, good as new, list $12, sell for 
$6. Reference: Citizens’ National Bank of 
Poland. First mone order gets the _ rifle. 
Charles A. Gianini, Poland, N. Y. 1-1t 
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FOR SALE—.35 caliber Remington autoloading; 

one .30-30 Savage featherweight take-down; 
both perfect shape inside, scratched slightly 
outside from carrying. Also .380 Savage auto- 
matic, shot twenty times. Fifteen dollars for 
either rifle; ten dollars for pistol. John McK. 
Thompson, Whitewater, New Mex. 1-it 


BARGAIN—$125.00 grade English Clabraugh 

10-gauge; 32-inch barrels, Circassian walnut 
stock, engraved locks, good condition. First P. 
O. Order for $16 takes it. C. E. Smith, R. 17, 
Box 148, Mt. View; Calif. 1-1t 


COLT’S .45 NEW SERVICE, 7%-in. barrel, swing- 

out cylinder, double action, used six months. 
fired 180 rounds, holster and belt; $12. Apply 
Outdoor Life. A. McB. 1-2t 


FOR SALE—One of the best-equipped gunshops 

in Denver, with good trade established; cen- 
trally located. Address Lee Knapp, 1028 18th 
St., Denver. 12-2t-c 


FIREARMS WANTED—Buy. sell or exchange all 
sorts, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Dept. 10, *Vest 
Orange, N. J. 11-3t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, -engraved or fitted with 
Infallible single trigger. John W. Harrison. 
Grass Creek, Ind. 1-1t 


HOW TO blue and refinish guns and rifles at 
home, 25c. F. M. Simon, Dane, Wis. 1-1t 


























BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





PHEASANT FARMING, by Gene M. Simpson, 

Supt. Oregon State Game Farm; illustrated; 
new and enlarged color plate edition, contains 
4 pages of valuable information to the Pheas- 
ant breeder, sportsman, general public. Describes 
in detail the methods used on one of the most 
successful state game farms in the United States. 
Printed on heavv calendered paper and contains 
many half-tones and a beautiful colored plate 
vf a pair of Oregon’s famous game bird, the 
Chinese Ring-Neck Pheasant. Price postnaid, 
50c; stamps or coin. Oregon Bird and Pheas- 
ant Farm, Dept. A., Beaverton, Ore. 1-1t 





RACCOONS—To anyone sending me four yearly 

pu baer sgeewne to Outdoor Life at $1.50 each T 
will send a handsome pair of raccoons. For 
three subscriptions I will give a pair of fox 
squirrels, For two subscriptions I will give a 
pair of flying squirrels. For one subscription I 
will give a beautiful Indian basket made by Ala- 
bama Indians of Texas, or 12 nice arrow points 
from Texas. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 1-2t 


MINK FARMING—By A. S. White. There is big 

money in raising fur-bearing animals, and 
while it requires a large sum of money to start 
fur farming with some animals, mink farming 
is something which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the suvply. Here 
is the knowledge acquired by several years of 
successful mink farming. Postpaid, $1. Outdoor 

ife Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. tf 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English 
partridges and pheasants, capercaiizies, black 
ame, wild turkeys, quails, rabbits. deer, etc., 
or stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, pea- 

fowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and 

ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets. etc. All kinds 

of birds and animals bought and sold. Wm. J. 

Mackensen, Naturalist, Dept. E.. Yardley. Pa. 1-tf 











FOR SALE—Black, Silver and Cross Foxes. 

Lands in Bayfield Counties, good hunting and 
fishing. Two 50-horse steam boilers, good as 
new, A, H, Hermann, Polar, Wis. 1-1t 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long-desired book 

for sportsmen, just published by Chas. K. 
Reed, the well-known naturalist authority. Over 
100 American game birds are pictured in natural 
colors and full deacriptions given. Finely printed 
on heavy paper; bound in an unique reproduc- 
tion of snake skin leather. You need it yourself 
and it will make an ideal gift book for your 
friends. Only 65c, postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 


WILD GAME FOR STOCKING—Quail, peafowl, 

pheasants, 300 cottontail rabbits, golden and 
silver pheasants $9.75 pair, 50 ostriches, wood 
ducks. Book on breeding, colored plates, 75c. 
Cyvlored pictures of pheasants, life size, 30c. 
Exchanges made. Eggs for hatching. Illus- 
trated colored catalog, 450 varieties, 25c. U. 
Pheasantry, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12-4t 


STANDARD GAME BIRDS FOR STOCKING— 

Bohemian partridges, English Ring-Neck 
pheasants. Bob White quail, black game, wild 
turkeys, rabbits. deer, etc. Silver. Golden and 
Amherst pheasants. Grey and black wild mal- 
lard ducks: ornamental ducks and geese sup- 
plied. For particulars write to Wm. A. Lucas, 
87 Thomas Street... New York City. 11-6t 











FOR SALE—Skunk, mink, ‘coons, opossum, 
squirrels, pheasants, grouse; tame pet rats 
and squirrels, O. R. Austin, Foster Center, 
Rhede Island, 1-1t 


2,000 FERRETS for sale. Write for price list; 
it’s free. Safe arrival guaranteed. DeKleine 
Bros., Jamestown, Mieh., Box 30. 11-3t 


PHEASANTS—Silver, Amherst and Japanese 
Silkies Chickens. “Doty’s Pheasantry,” 903 E. 
Clisan St., Portland, Ore. 1-2t 


WILD TURKEYS FOR SALE—Stock direct from 
the mountains. Theresa Davies, Route 4, Sus- 
quehanna, Penna. 12-2t 


PHEASANTS, Mallard ducks, Buff Cochin ban- 
tams; breeding stock for sale. G. D. Shaver, 
Tacoma, Wash. 12-3t 


AMERICAN PINE MARTEN—Choice stock for 
sale, male or female. J. A. McCrimmon, Sil- 
verton, Colo. 1-1t 




















FERRETS—600 for sale; muzzles adjustable. 
25c (coin); rabbit net, 60c (coin); E. Breman 
Co.. Danville, Tl. 1-2t 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


MINK FARMING—By A. S. White. There is big 

money in raising fur-bearing animals, and 
while it requires a large sum of money to start 
fur farming with some animals. mink farming 
is something which is within the reach of all. 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. Here 
is the knowledge acquired by several years of 
successful mink farming. Postpaid, $1. Outdoor 
Life Pub, Co., Denver, Colo. tf 


FOX AND HOUND AND TRAPPER’S WORLD 
Monthly magazine about fox, ‘coon, mink, 
skunk, opossum, wolf and rabbit hounds; has 
good live Beagle department; tells how to hunt, 
trap and sell furs; tells of gzood locations for 
hunters, trappers and fishermen: $1 per year: 
er free. Fox and Hound, Desk L, Decatur, 
Til. - 











GAME BIRDS—The new _ book ls 4 Charles K. 

Reed, just published. The or. ook, regard- 
less of size or price, that des.ribes and shows 
in color all our game birds. Over 100 American 
ame birds pictured in natural colors. Givey 
fabits, where found, etc. Price, 65c, postpa 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 25 
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NEW BOOK—NIGHT HUNTING, by J. E. Will- 
iams. Treats of hunting all sorts.of preda- 
tory game with dogs; breeds best adapted. Spe- 
cial attention to breeding, raising, training and 
h ndling the night-hunting dog. Origin and de- 
velopment of American ‘coon hound and big- 
g..me hound. Not only instructive but interest- 
ing and entertaining. Illustrated; price, $1, 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, a 
-t 





BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1901-2-3-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13, Nicely 
bound in black cloth and half-morocco leather. 
Price $3.50 each, express prepaid. Outdoor Life 
Pub, Co., Denver. Colo. 4-tf 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
POST CARDS. 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK IN 

WYOMING—I have recently had made up 
three different subjects of elk pictures from 
photographs, by the photo-gelatin process, hand- 
colored, size 15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects 
are “The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was teken from this pic- 
ture), “Waiting for Breakfast” (showing about 
1000 elk on the Leek Ranch in winter) and “the 
Tetons in Winter” (showing a herd of elk in 
the foreground, taken during the hunting sea- 
son. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 


REMARKABLE PHOTO PRINT ALBUM 


Nothing in the album line ever conceived that ap- 
proaches its class. 

Full particulars in descriptive pamphlet mailed on 
application. (12-2t) 
U-FILE-M BINDER MFG. CO., Inc. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of six 
of my best elk photographs, on postcards, in 
colors, that I will send to anyone postpaid for 





17c. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 
SPORTSMAN—A beautiful hunting picture 16x 

20 and your name in our big mail directory, 
only 25c. W. Smith, Pub., Hatfield, Minn. 1-1t 








JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No Landscapes.) Address O.K. Pub. 
Co., Decatur, Ill, 3-tf 








PRINTING. 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRINTING, including cata- 

logues and booklets. Best of workmanship. 
Lowest prices obtainable for first-class work. 
The McGuire Printing Company (printers of 
Outdoor Life), 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf 











RAW FURS—ROOTS—TRAPPING. 





TRAPPERS—Why pay big ovrices for scents 

and baits, when I can sell you as much for 
50 cents as other dealers charge you a dollar 
for? Besides, I give free scents to all trappers 
that sell me furs. When you have anything 
to offer, write me for prices, F. Gent, Rock- 
ford, Minnesota, 1-1t 


FOX TRAPPING; also mink and other animals, 

taken with success with Page Methods; fully 
warranted. Land, water, snow sets. Stamp for 
testimonials and terms. Bait and scent, in pints, 
for sale. Edgar R. Page, Orland, Maine. 1-1t 





N2TS OF ALL KINDS. Crab, turtle and fish 

traps. Waterproof gill nets and seines. Corre- 
spondence solicited. A. F, Wallace, Station A, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 12-2t 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


$4.25 EACH paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 

1856. Cash premiums paid on hundreds of U. 
S. and Foreign coins dated before 1895. Send 
TEN cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get Posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 139, Le 
Roy, N. Y. 12-12t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalogue and a. showy shell mailed for 10c. 
J. H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida, 1-tf 














STOLEN. 


STOLEN—From Denver, Colo., on July 80. Over- 

land touring car, 1914 model, electric starter 
and lights; color, dark green; car No, 79-21374; 
license No. 4544 Colorado. When stolen was 
e uipped with three Fisk tires and one Federal 
tire; new Fisk tire on rear in black casing; tire 
No. K-41832. Right rear Fisk tire had vulcan- 
ized spot 2 in. in diameter in center of tread. 
Right front fender had been slightly damaged 
straightened and enameled. Speedometer regis- 
tered 2182 miles. Liberal reward. Notify D. W. 
King, 2552 Albion St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf-c 














TAXIDERMY. 





MUSEUM AND TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES— 

Perfect, whole body specimens of male and 
female moose, elk, caribou and deer. Trees, 
shrubs and other natural accessories for 
mounting. Horns and scalps of moose, elk, 
caribou and deer; also scalps to suit the horns 
you now have, Duty free. Crated or baled to 
zo cheaply by express anywhere in U. S. A. 
Trade prices. You will profit by writing me. 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer n Game _ Specimens, 
Unionville, Ontario. 1-1t 


TAXIDERMY—We are taxidermists of highest 

repute; our work is praised everywhere. 
Send your trophies for mounting to Prof. Gus. 
Stainsky, originator of plastic art in taxidermy. 
Colorado Springs, Coto. Game heads, fur rugs, 
for sale. Send for price list. Estab. 1874. . 1-3t 


FOR SALE—Moose, elk and deer horns and 

scalps, all sizes. Scalps to suit the horns you 
now have. Winter-killed new stock; guaran- 
teed; duty free. What are your wishes? Edwin 
Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 1-1t 











SACRIFICE SALE—Distinctive game trophies, 

all varieties—sheep, goats, caribou, elk, an- 
telope, lion, bear, leopard, African heads, Quick 
sale prices. Guaranteed. P. Osburn, Taxi- 
dermist, Orange, Calif. 1-1t 


MOUNTED ELK and deer heads. Animals 

mounted whole. Birds and fur rugs for sale 
at reasonable rere. Price listonrequest, L. Loew, 
Taxidermist, Box 741, Colville, Wash. 11-3t 








FOR ARTISTIC TAXIDERMY WORK by special 

museum methods, send your prize trophies to 
a sat aeacaesctaan Artist-Taxiderinist, Orange- 
ville, : ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EASY MONEY—That’s what it is selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You know that 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine, and you'll find that the other fellows think 
so too, and that you can easily induce them to 
subscribe for the year. We are now making a 
remarkably liberal commission offer. Write for 
particulars, Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
ver, Colo, 


AGENTS WANTED in every city and town in 
America. We offer very liberal commissions 
and you can easily make a substantial increase 
in your income by devoting a little spare time 
to securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., ae, 
Colo. - 


CACHOO—Joke Sneeze Powder; one, 10¢; 18 for 

$1; 100 for $4. “Chicken Inspector,” “Sheriff 
bv Heck” and “Kissing” badges, 10c each, Cat- 
alogue of wigs and makeups (for theatricals) 
on request. Ewing Supply House, 9 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ills. 7-tf 


ECZEMA, psoriasis, tetter, cancer, old sores, 

catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stiff joints, itching piles, cured in three 
weeks or money refunded. Write for particu- 
lars. Expressed for $1. Eczema Remedy Co., 
Hot Springs, Ark, 5-13t 


HOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HITCH — 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed on 
heavy enameled paper, Postpa!j, 25 cents. ote 
door Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 0-tf 





Den- 
1-tf 

















GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange post cards, 
letters. Directory with photos, free. The Ex- 
change, Dept. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 2-2t 


GET MARRIED—Best Matrimonial Paper pub- 
lished. Mailed Free. The aati cucu To- 
ledo, Ohio. 12-3t 


SALE—One of the Booth Walker Foxhounds. 
See November Outdoor Life. Harry Romane, 
Elma; Wash. 1-1t 


Sportsmen's 2 62 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
Katalog for 8c, stamp 
eee ce. 
410 Main 8t,, Cincinnati, 0, 


8. and Foreign Countries. 
ademarks Sediatered’ and Coyprights procur 


y i O'BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853: 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


none of best and mad Aden packs of dogs in West, Deer 

ONABLE. Trout Fishing in * alam ag TERMS REA- 

SON oe Thirty years’ experience in aang a 
of reference, including editor Outdoor 


SCOTT 1 TEAGUE. YAMPA, COLO. 









































SOME VALUABLE SECRETS 
REVEALED 


HOW to keep lemons fresh for three months; how to keep 
flowers fresh for weeks; how to keep eggs and butter fresh for 
six months; how to make hens lay all through the moulting and 
winter season; how to hatch three times as many pullets than 
cockerels; how to banish mosquitoes (new discovery); how to 
rot any stump in five weeks so that it can be torn to pieces 
with a pickaxe: how to make new lace look old; how to prevent 
young children biting their finger nails; how to destroy the 
whisky habit in 72 hours without drugs; how to immediately 
cure constipation by a natural food remedy without drugs or 
exercising; how to curv corns to stay cured; how to quickly 
eradicate boils and car’buncles; the scientific way to enlarge 
the bust; how to painlessly remove superfious hair in five mi- 
nutes; how to destroy blackheads and pimples, and to have a 
lovely natural complexion; how to bleach and banish freckles; 
how to vanquish eczema and other skin diseases; how to stop 
head noises, ringing in the ears, etc.; how to instantly relieve 
neuralgia; how to remove dark lines from under the eyes; how 
to stop falling hair; how to greatly improve impaired eyesight; 
how to banish wrinkles; how to permanently clear the scalp of 
dandruff; how to effectively destroy: bedbugs; how to banish 
rheumatism; how to treat inflamed eye-lids, also the great fat 
reduction secret; how to make a delightful cleansing cream; 
all for one dollar, which is my complete charge for inside valu- 
able information that will help you wonderfully. I do not sell 
preparations; satisfaction guaranteed. Prof, W. C. Wood- 
ward, Box 115, Clementon, New Jersey. 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT FREE 


FOR SIX MONTHS. It is worth $10 mae to any one 
, however whe bee has in- 
or who can save "00 or more 
ye the art of investing for 
e real earning power of money, & knowi- 
wrt financiers or bankers hide the masses. 
ne profits bankers make and shows how to 2 So abe 
same It how stupend fortunes are made 
and a how m -009 grows to $22,000. To introduce m: 
magazine, write me now. I'll send it six months absolutely FREE, 


& CL GARBER, Pub. B-174 26 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO. LL 


Electric F lashlight Pistol 


Complete with tungsten lamp 
and battery. Gun metal finish, 
handy to carry, never in the 
way. No toy, a neat hand 
flashlight. Price$1.25, with (2 Af 
batteries $1.47. 
Send stamp for circular. 
THE ALMORE Co. 
850 Belmont Ave., Chicago 























MACHINISTS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES 
We Have Four Special Catalogues Covering 
SCREWS, KEYS, EMERY WHEELS, BELTING 
Steel Tubing, Brass Tubing, Sheet, Rod and Wire 
MACHINISTS’ AND REPAIRERS’ TOOLS 


M. L. FOSS viivan atonis 


DENVER, COLORADO 
M. L. FOSS, 1729 California St., Denver, Colo 


Phone Main 2762 
Dear Sir--I am interested in subject marked X. Please send me 
your catalogue covering 
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AMMUNITION 


DuPont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, E. I. 
Robin Hood Ammunition Co. 


BOATS, ENGINES AND CANOES 


Acme Folding Boat Co, 
Darrow Steel Boat Co., F. W. 
Gray Motor Co. 

Waterman Marine Motor Co. 


CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 


Abercrombie Co., David T... 

Abbey & Imbrie 

Kruschke, R. C. 

Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., The 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 

Steuck, ‘Pawel Ge + isis cee esvc sess 22a 
White Bros. 


FIREARMS 


Burkhard Co., Wm, R. 
Ithaca Gun Co. 

Lancaster Arms Co. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
Marlin Firearms Co. 
Newton Arms Co., Inc, 
Powell & Clement Co. 
Ross Rifle Co. 

Steuck, Paul E., 

Stevens Arms & Taal Co., J 
Weber Armee ©0., TRG 6. .:. ccc vcs lba 


FISHING TACKLE 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Horton Mfg. Co. 
White Bros. 


KENNEL 


Haberlein, Ed, F. 
Kennel Department 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A. G. W. I. Lines 

Barber, H. L 

Columbia Graphophone Co, 

Columbia Stores Co. 

Corol Sales Co 

Foss, M. L. 

Haywood Tire and Equipment Co.. 

O’Brien, A. J. 

Outdoor Life Books 1 cover-4a- 
8 cover-12a-14a-15a-16a-18a-19a-20a 

Town's Remedy Co. 


Webster & Stevens 
Woodward, Prof. W. C. 


RANCHES, RESORTS, ETC. 


Elkins, Steve 

Frost & Richard 
McGlouchlin & Miller 
Nordquist, L. W. 

Resorts, Guides, Hotels, etc. 
Teague, Scott 


RIFLE AND SHOTGUN SIGHTS 


DuBois, C. W. 

King, D. W. 

Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co. 22a 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. .......... lba 


SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, FOOT- 
WEAR AND SPECIALTIES 


Almore Co., The 

Corol Sales Co. 

Figved Robe & Tanning Ca., John 17a 
Wileem 2 66s sod conic Jedd 22a 
Gaskill, Chas. E. 

Herman Shoe Co., Joseph M. 

Jones Hat Co. 

King Opt. Co., F. W. 

Kruschke, R. C., 

Lancaster Arms Co. 

Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 

Marlin Firearinse 50. «soc <6. s.0:0% 54% 29a 
Metz & Schloerb 

Russell Moccasin Co., W. C. 
Threesin-One Oil Co. 

Weiss, Paul 

Woonsocket Rubber Co. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR 
DEALERS 


Andersch Bros. 

Bucher, J. R. ... eee eee cece eeees -++.1Ta 
Figved Robe & Tanning Co., John 17a 
Jonas Bros. 

Laramie Taxidermy & Fur Co. 
Lockwood, E. A. 

McFadden & Son, C. L. 

Martin, Frank 

Miles, Jack C. 

Northwestern School of Taxidermy la 
Shubert, Inc., A. B. 

Stew TH Py. xa oso Teds so werk Sead 19a 
Trappers’ Supply Co. 

Weaver, W. W. 


WANTS, EXCHANGE, FOR 
SALE, ETC. 


23a-24a-25a-26a-27a 


HATTA 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


Hand Made Bullets 


And hand-loaded shells are almost poring § used 
by expert target shooters. These clean-cut bullets 


with uniform powder charges give better results e . 
than factory ammunition, that will get him” 
Why don’t you reload your shells? There’s lots of 


enjoyment in this work; you do better shooting than es 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. Qri lit . 
Doce ft poy i. You — . 
reload 100 .32-40 smoke- 
less short range cart- REPEATING 
ridges (buying the bul- RIFLE 
lets) in half an hour at RIFLE 
a total oe of 77c.; WITH 
casting the bullets your- 
self, ae new fac- Model 27 ROUND 
tory cartridges cost you 
), $2.52 per 100. Powerful, BARREL 
We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullets in sur- 25 R.F Only 
prising variety—flat point and square nose bullets Accurate, 7 3 
to cut full clean holes in target—sharp point, round $13.15 
and oe peas 2a base, square base Safe for 
or gas-chec ase bullets—bullets for all require- Octag 
ments. For 8 stamps postage we mail the deal Settled : - $15 
Hand Book which tells about all bullets, powder 


i = e 
measures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and Districts -25 _Rim- 
shotgun shells. 160 pages. Send for it today. Fire Calibre 


The Martin Ferearms Co. It's we eatery (8 shots), it is 


37 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. — a ae = v— far ths 
® 


rabbits, splendid cartridge 


asda illustrated — a car- 
Sea ds wood- tridge twice 9 
Witha STEEL chucks, erful as any .22 R. F. 
CENTER TO partrid- cartridge. It is often 
THE BEAD. ges, used successfully on deer; 
oe to accurate enough for fine 
nock off or crows, terget work, and so cheap 


songs Fm etc. you can shoot it freely without 


Price, $1.25. counting the expenses. 
In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers 


you have increa range and 
killing power in these spledidly 
accurate Ripp-weety smokeless 
or black a low-pressure smoke- 
less loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
oneloading. 


This rifle has the quick, smooth- 
working “ pump” action and the 
3 Marlin solid-top and side-ejectcr 


























forrapid, accurate firing,increased 
safety and convenience. It has 
take down construction; action 
parts removable without tools; it 
is_ easy to k clean, as 
vory Bead front sight and Rocky 
Mountain rear sight. Price, with 24- 
inch Special Smokeless Stee} 
barrel, $15.00. 

pantie tele Get aie a 
2 age , : shooting je at 

tre "OF and eV" chapel teicher ve tae 
versible dise with white diamond or plain black. Take your choice. 


Price $ 1.25. 
Send for copy of ‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles”, FREE 


ARG KING nabtte'Ss. 












































Schultze Powders. 








less certain loads. 


Established 1802 





FOR DUCKS 


Why do most all duck shooters use Dupont, Ballistite or 


Because they have found Du Pont loads uniformly depend- 
able, and refuse to jeopardize their few hunting days with 








WRITE FOR FREE SPORTING BOOKLET 23-S - 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 






Wilmington, Delaware 
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For No. 1, a genuine black wolf skin, send us 
sixteen subscriptions at $1.50 each; to obtain No. 
2, a beautiful coyote rug, send us ten subscriptions; 
for the No.3, a prettily-marked bob-cat skin, send 
nine subscriptions; and for the deer head, a pretty 





DON’T YOU WANT A NICE DEN TROPHY? 


You can get any one of above beautiful trophies, freshly made up by one of the 
West's best taxidermists, by getting a few new subscribers for OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rocky Mountain blacktail (mule” deer), send 
us sixteen subscriptions. The antelope heads 
recently offered were taken immediately, and 
these prizes will not last long. Get your club 
in quick, 


Address Subscription Department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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Be first to enter this new big pay- 
in your town. pen 
r pockets. tthe dollars pour in. 
k. Automobile business growing fast 
Sold Means More Tires to Mend. 
i for tire repairing. Punctures and 
blowouts are common. Tires 
eed retreading and vul- 
canizing. Something go- 
ing wrongall the time. 
Thousands forced to buy 
new tires because the 
can’t get oid ones fixe 
Think of the old bicy- 
cle days--repair ~sho 
on every corner--al] 
making moncy---busy 
day and night. Autos 
make same_ proposition 
over again--only ten times 
bigger and better. Users o 
Haywood Tire Repair Plants 
are making big money. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, ‘‘I made as high as 
$18 profit in a day.” Another 
man who bought a plant Septem- 
ber, 1911, writes he has cleared 
: over $3,006.00. Be the first to 
start. Experience unnoceseary, You 
learn quick. Simply follow directions, 
usiness comes fast and easy. 
Repair Tires at Home Youre 
repair father’s tires---get the money 
he pays garage man, Get the neighbors 
work, Auto owners--repair your own 
tires--save money--have outfits for 
home use. Anyhow investigate. Send 
today for catalogue erpiaiaing wonderful 
money making possibilities in this field. 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO., 
939 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















You’ll need advice about heavy clothing, 
blankets, snow-shoes, packs, axes, cooking 
equipment, rifles—and the man who knows 
from actual experience is 


David T. Abercrombie 


recognized leading expert in camp outfits for more 
than twenty years. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s only place of business is at 
311 Broadway, New York City—“Abercrombie's 
Cemp.” This famous resort of hunters and outdoor 
men has no connection with any other firm in 
which the name Abercrombie appears. 

You can get first hand information about when 
and where to go from “Dave” Abercrombie as well 
as advice about equipment. 

Write for catalogue Y. It is filled with useful 
tips on camp equipment. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway (A°RCROMBIES) New York 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 














This Columbia "Favorite" Grafonola, of beauti- 
ful quartered oak or finely grained mahogany, 
hand polished. 


Delivered anywhere for 


$50.00 


The standard of the talking-machine market: equip- 
ped, like all Columbia Grafonolas, with the exclu- 
sively Columbia tone-control “leaves,” which have 
taken the place of the old double-door idea. Other 
Columbia Gratonolas from $17.50 to $500.00, 


Write for machine and record catalog. 


COLUMBIA STORES CO. 
Mack Block DENVER, COLORADO 














Hunt Big Game in 
Wyoming 


Let me take you spring hunting for grizzly 
bear where grizzly are most plentiful. 

A pack trip thru the Rockies where you 
get the best fishing, and the finest scenery. 


Special parties with pack outfits taken 
thru Yellowstone by trail during tourist season. 


Fall hunting—I guarantee good shots at 
Elk, Deer and Mountain Sheep. 


Best references from foremost American 
sportsmen, 


Write for particalars and rates. 


L. W. NORDQUIST, Cody, Wyo. 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


Records of Big Game Big Game of Africa 


By ROWLAND WARD, F. Z. 8S. 7th By RICHARD TJADER. This book has 
edition. This book has for years stood a_ scientific basis and deals fully with 
as the accepted authority on the record all the requirements for such an expe- 
big-game heads of the world. No big- dition. There are practical hints on 
game hunter’s library is complete with- skinning mammals, preserving’ skins, 
out it. Distribution, characteristics, di- advice on photography for such explora- 
mensions, weights and horn and tusk tions and a chapter on the East African 
measurements of the different_ species. trade language. Illustrated with thirty- 
526 pages; 249 illustrations. Postpaid, two pages of photographs taken by the 
$7.50. (Duty from England extra). author. Postpaid, $3.20. 


All About Airedales The Compleat Angler 


By R. M. PALMER. A book of general By ISAAC WALTON. A new and ex- 
information valuable to dog lovers and quisite edition of this great classic, 
owners, breeders and fanciers. Illus- which is so redolent of everything which 
trated from photographs. Postpaid, adds delight to fishing. Splendidly il- 
$1.10. lustrated ; i in color; 167 pages. 


y: > Postpaid, $5. 
Wild Fowl and Waders A : re Birds 
By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A merican wame Dir 
manual on their conservation for sport By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 spe- 
and profit Fully illustrated with six- cies of game birds are pictured in nat- 
teen plates and map showing breedin ural colors. and the text gives consider- 
range of the desirable species_of fow able idea of their habits and tells where 
which interest sportsmen. Postpaid, found at different seasons of the year. 
$1.60. Postpaid, 65 cents. 


OUTNOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


: 7 rs on how to market skins to the best 
African Game Trails acvantage. The only book of the kind 


By THEODORE, ROOSEVELT. An ac- puilished. Postpaid, $1.00. 

count of the rican wanderings of an ° 

American hunter-naturalist. Illustra- A Guide Book to Colorado 

tions from photographs by Kermit + 

Roosevelt and other members of the By E\GENE PARSONS, Liberally il- 

expedition, and eight photographs from lustrat;d with cuts of photographs, 

drawings by Philip R, Goodwin. Post- maps, tc. Mr. Parsons tells of the 
33. state by counties, giving history and 


id, $4.33 
Pi . traditions, local features, special beau- 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon ties, distances, rates and outlining ex- 
Ry CHAS SHELDON While sheep- cursions, so that Wpecnee. one a 4 for 
hunting and studying was the ‘prime «Ry G8%, Caloneer time, Ne May select 
ongest. =. p— nes elie ga his van‘age points with comfort and 
quest in e sub-arctics, there are expe- Saat 
riences, * bear, caribou ase moose apt: ease. Postpaid, $1.65. 
ing. Jaluable maps, charts, etc. s ° AQ s 4 
is ae of the books, you will read and With Flash-Lighi, and Rifle 
re-read with eager delicht. 374 pages; B Ze . : 
, ae A y C. G. SUn:iLLINGS, With many re 
liberally illustrated, Post? Gy se productions ot photographs, of wild ani- 
i y mals at night in eir native haunts in 
Sorting, Grading and Cui Ing + urs Africa. The author, one of the foremost 
By A. F. WALLACE. No trapper can German _ naturalists. spent _ eighteen 
expect top prices for his skins unless months in tropical Africa. The photo- 
they are well handled, stretched and graphs show these animals in their nat- 
cured—and this book tells you the way ural environment, entirely unaware of 
to do it. Chapters on the fur markets, the presence of man, and ay hae their 
. $2. 


dressing and coloring, selling, etc. Point- hidden life into view, Postpai 15. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 138A 





TEVENS 


STEVENS No. 520 
a 6-Shot Repeater. 12 Gauge Only. 


The No. 520 was the First Hammerless Repeating Shotgun, 
and it is still easily the best. STEVENS Recoil Unlock makes it the 
Safest Repeater in the World. Its action is positive and it shoots with 
splendid penetration and pattern. 
The STEVENS No. 200 Repeater 20 Gauge only is "20-Gauge throughout." It 
is not a made-over, but a through and through 20-Gauge gun, Has STEVENS Recoil 
Unlock. Weight only 64¢ pounds. 


Will Take Any Factory Loaded Shell Up to Three Inches Long. 


The killing distance is as great as the 12- Gauge. For anyone who wants a 
light weight gun with a light recoil, the No. 200 is ideal. 
These guns list at $25.00, but sold by retail dealers for $21.60 except 
west of the Mississippi and in Canada. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
“J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


____ 132 BROADWAY 
Cri ® . A FRA chon Mi Fa 














|MOUNTAIN-LION AND 
| BOB-CAT HUNTING 


with 
NED W. FROST and FRED J. RICHARD 
The best of winter sports 

Headquarters at thee RANCH-HOUSE. 

The weather is beautiful with enough snow 
Bi} to make good tracking. Well trained dogs. 
5| We solicit your patronage. Best of references. 

For particulars write to 


FROST & RICHARD 
VIA CODY, WYOMING 














“The Most Magnificent Sight I Ever Used” 


STEWART’S PHOSPHOR That's what a world-famous hunter said when he used a 
Prvne: Say Mw 4 BRONZE FRONT SIGHT STEWART’S PHOSPHOR BRONZESIGHT for the first time. 


ond Be Raw Fur There are reasons—it is hand-finished; it has a phosphor 
Price List, bronze bead, which is exactly the color of 14k gold and se 
—< — as steel; the bead is set down into a tapered V 
thet the protected and cannot come off; the bead is so 
that eee t will center on the point nearest the shooter, thus 
absolute accuracy under all light conditions, 


Tesi toyou ders guorente I the bead ever 
comes off, your back or a new sight; if you are not per- 
fectly satiatied with th the sight send it back and get your money. 


If your dealer does not handle this sight, kindly send his 
name and address to me when ordering. * 


C. W. DuBois, Box 955, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Theyre Coming 


PROGRESSIVE 


Powders 


for 


PROGRESSIVE 
People 


IMPROVED 
Military Powders 


Nitrocellulose 


EXTREMELY 
High Velocity 


Low Pressures 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. 1. DU Pt. ¢ L NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





e NON-PULL-OUT 
Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster 


Sticks fast in the pocket when the gun is 
drawn, yet gives you aquick and easy grip 
on the gun. You can whip your little auto- 
matic into action as quickly as a long han- 
died six-shooter, Easy to slip in and out 
of the pocket. 
It’s the Holster That Makes Your 
Pocket Gun Most Effective 


Hand-made of the best russet leather, 
perfect stitching, heavily nickel-plated 
springs. Will not alter or tear the pocket, 
Made to fit all pocket models of automatic 
pistols and revolvers. Ask your dealer, 





CHAS. E. GASKILL, 150 Newman St., El Paso, Texas 








vont Shoot 


unless your gun is oiled with 3-in-One. 
Lubricates just right. Prevents rust, leading, 


pitting. 
3-in-One Oil 
is not heavy or greasy. Doesn't gum 
or dry. In bottles: 10c, 25¢ and 50¢; 
in sportsmens’ Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
} FREE—Sample and Use Dictionary. 
3-in-One Oi) Co. 153 New St. B’way, N.Y, 


[ 








“The Long Shooters” 


and The Origin of 300 Yards 
Revolver Shooting. 





Interesting alike to Civilian 
and Soldier, Amateur 
and Professional 


A neatly bound 
volume; illus- 
trated from pho- 
tographs of 
shooters and 
shooting 


By One of the Shooters— 
WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER 


PRICE 75 CENTS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 











ARMS AND HUNTING 





$35.00 
Big Game Rifle 
$12.50 


We made a lucky purchase of late model 

Standard High Power Rifles. Every gun is new 

and in perfect order. These guns handle the .25, 

.80and .35caliber Remington Automatic cartridges. 

We will ship a gun to anyone, anywhere, C. O. D. with 

Privilege of Examination on receipt of $3.00. 

Standard Pump Action Rifle, .25, .30 or .35 caliber 
Standard Autornatic Rifle, .25, .30 or .35 caliber___- 


Yes, we trade for Second Hand Guns. Send for Job Bargain List. 


The Wm. R. Burkhard Co., 1355.5) 5t- 


“The Place Where Grandfather Traded” 








WARNING 


colored 
lenses are 
Imported 
from 
Germany, 
France and 
England. 


Supply here very limited. Order immediately as 
no more can be had until the European war is ended, 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 





Send 


6c 


Stamps 
or coin 
to pay postage 
and get the 


RossRifle Art Calendar 


The cut shows how little advertising 
ison the Artistically colored print which 
measures with the large calendar pad, |7 
inches wide, and 37 inches high. It will 
prove a welcome decoration 


For Your Den 


Please mention this paper. 








Ross Rifle Co., Dept. §-15, Quebec, Canada 








Dept. B., Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 








New Edition of 


Records of Big Game 


By Rowland Ward, F. Z. S. 


(ith edition) 


With their Distribution, Characteristics, Dimensions, Weights, 
and Horn and Tusk }feasurements of the Different Species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations. Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

Allow about 30 days for receipt of this book, as it has to be 
ordered from England. Any duty required will be extra and will be 
collected upon delivery of book. Duty on books in U. S. is about 
83 per cent; in Canada something less. 

This book has for years stood as the accepted authority on the 
record big game heads and horns of the world. No big game hunter's 
library is really complete without it. 


Ce Springfield Rifles Remodeled 

into Sporting Rifles, $12.50 to $15.00, 

including pistol grips and checkering. See write 

up in this month’s OUTDOOR LIFE, with cut of rifle, 


A fineline of Sk d Pock 
BROTHER Cutlery, siso Hand Made Re. 
SPORTSMEN iards, at lowest prices in city. 
Why not try us on some Wefitallour holsters and scab- 


? bards before they leave our 
oper factory, free of charge. 

Our new stock of skis has just arrived. Prices range 

from $1.50 per pair to $8.00 per pair, including foot straps. 


We have one of the best line of sweaters in the city, 
Guns and ammunition, Everything for the sportsman. 
Gun repairing our speciality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free Parcel Post Delivery. 


Weber Arms Co., 503 16th St., Denver, Colo. 

















OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 





4g» Target Practice 
“> At Little Cost 


fob . » Shoot Pistol Cartridges 
auxiliary S q ° Rifl ith 
cartridge, 28 : : in es wi 
made for sev- %% “ 

eralrifies.shoots “: MARBLES 
pistol cartridges ° é — 
jast as accurately as SS , “< AUXILIARY 
regular rifle ammuni- , 

tion—and you save 75 % CARTRIDGES 
per cent on cost. Loaded in Ye, Ask Your Desler 
magazine or breech. Bullet is set SAMPLE OF 
into rifling, Without harm the firing NITRO-40L- 
pin of gunstrikes firing pin in auxil- . .... 3% VENT OIL 
iary, exploding cartridge. Bullet star? wih | q FOR HI8 
twist and does NOT strip nor lead be'fel. Dish’ NAME 
not harm rifle firing pin. 


Send for 60-P, Catalog of AARBLE’S Guns and 60 Outing Specie:ties 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich, 
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a Bferit makes it Farmous! TILE Best at Price! & 


Have You a Bird Dog? --- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


ar ED. r. See. jan ss Sm naam 





% ORT = a SE 
aie i 
TAY Vas at) 9.50, yy. ‘one Bhi ier: ‘Realisation | "Ae 


NEW TION JUST OUT. —Ritereet D, Ap tical and concise. guide 
in the art re arc IN yu and the correcting of aoe of th 5D; do plain. ent to the gun afield. W: ion empecily ‘or the 
nevice, but equally valuable to the ezre erienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 
common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or itso, is bos mouthed, 
unsteady to 7 and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy. etw., you will find ample directions how to correct any such t speedily 
and thorough! Dogs of any age or breed can 40 taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Compreheasible popular # 
sevetd of lena -spun theories, based on practical experience throughout, A large volume of fo mags reading not intended nor 

¢ this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on be subject at any pri Sent d o} = opesips tot price-- 
APER COVER, $!.00; GEST FULL OLOTH BINDING \ND GOLD EMBOSSED, $/.60.¢ 


VUTDUUR LIFE PUB, CO, DENVER, COLO, 


‘All About Airedales 








s SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. ( 


rN 
ante a F: HABERLEIN | 
i" 





k Dog Remedies. | 


No cipudnante~Sviel and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience ‘ 
) Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies 
Mange Cure 60 sent by mail pre- 
Eezema Cure........-.+»-» 60 paid, The Ten 
) Canker Gure 5 Preparatis or 
Worm eermmnat P 
Tonic Pills 60 ®27 $5 se:ection 
} Condition Pills 25 Will be expressed, 
e Lotion 26 prepaid, on re- 
SIS, Repeller = area _£ ceipt of only 
Scent Restorer ntensif. $ 3. 5 oO 


ca 


REVISED 
AND 
THIRD 
EDITION 





PLP IL Na P ANPP A GP 
= 





( 
( 
« 
( 
( 


$5.00 
ful srogtment accompany each remedy. 
**All Sold** expresses the measure of public ) irene sump for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 
gopularny of this book. A third edition has _Ep. F. HABERLEIN, MOPHERSON, KAN. 
now been pubiished and the book has been care- 
fully revised throughout. ‘There are double the 
number of illustrations, including pictures of the 
most famous Airedales in the world, and new 
and rare photographs taken in the hunting fields; 
26 additional pages, and much — reading é 
regarding training and hunting Airedales on big 
game, the care and raising of puppies spe rwnorawind The Boston Terrier 
necessary attention to irregular ear placement 
diseases and proper treatment, the best vermi- AND ALL ABOUT IT 
fuge to use, list of the world’s champion Aire- EDWARD AXTELL 
dales and sires, “ec -~ —— a : A practical, scientific £25 Heart ~to-fiate, ( Guide 
Anecdotes,”* etc is met wi to the Breeding, Kennelin 
widespread approval by the fancy, and is today the Siost Saxpiate. Teck pa Ros: Sub he Largest et and 
standard work on the breed. Price, postpaid $1.10. toe. Ley tamales, Beantinully beens’ 5 
Price, $1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., PENVER: OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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McFadden & Son 


Taxidermists, Furriers, Tanners 
3024 W. 22d Ave., DENVER, COLO. 
PHONE GALLUP 2337 


We Are Now Located in Our Own Building 
Every description of work 
in our line done to order 
We tan skins for any purpose desired. 
We mount your own trophies in any 
style desired. We make Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Fur Garments, Ete. 
Dealers in Taxidermists’ Supplies 







gg Sy eg SKIN WATCH FOB $1.35 Each. 

Sent Pre; 

RATTLESNAKE SKIN BELTS $2.75; HAT BAND 
$2.50. When ordering be sure and give size 
desired. 








» =e eo eo ees 


JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR—TAXIDERMIST 
TAXIDERMY, TANNING, FUR GARMENTS 
New y Book, 50 Big Game 
Pictures, 11x14 Enameled Paper, Copy 

Mailed For 10c Postage. 
1710 Broapwar, DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
Price List Free 


J.R. BUCHER 


Taxidermist, Furrier, Tanner 
426 18th Street, Denver, Colo. 
The most reasonable place in Denver 
to get your work done. All work 


guaranteed, Will pay a good price 
for hides, scalps skulls and horns. 


Write for Price List 



























brings I/lustrated Trapper’s Guide. 


A DIM It tells how. Giving the first time 


in print the treasured secrets of the wisest old 
trappers in this country. It’s worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO., Box O, Oak Park, Ill. 














SPORTSMEN: 


Specimens mounted by us 
represent the highest devel- 
opment of taxidermic art, 


OUR GUARANTEE 
A finished specimen 





Upon these terms we 
wish to solicit a fair 
share of public patron- 
that resembles life or age, which we will ap- 
your money back. preciate. 


Laramie Taxidermy & Fur Company 


WYOMING 











Save '2 On Furs 


by sending us the raw furs or hides. 
We are custom tanners and fur 
garment makers of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Coats for women and 
men, fur sets, caps, robes, rugs, 
etc., made up at very low cost. 


Coats, $11.00 , 


AND UP 


Our price includes tanning the fur 
and making up the garment complete. 
Fit and workmanship the very best. | 
Satisfaction assured. Send today for 

big new FREE style book which ex- 
plains all about our money-saving plan. 
Fill out and mail coupon NOW. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 
2942 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


i ee 
s John Figved Robe & Tanning Co., 
2942 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send catalog and tell all about your 
system of custom tanning and fur making. 
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-— Quality First——~ 


Before placing your order elsewhere, let us demon- 

strate to you our Work of Quality. Send for our 

82 pose Illustrated a, including Field Guide 

and Records of North American Big Game. You will be 
delighted with it. Write for rook A today—its FREE. 


JONAS BROS. 


Taxidermists 1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TRAPPING AND KINDRED 


KNOWLEDGE 


’ 
The proper types of books have led many a man to a higher plane of accomplishment by opening to 


him new means and avenues for carryin 


out the work which he had set out to do. Many h 


eads are better 


than one, and by ‘benefiting by the experiences and experiments of others we save time and get farther along 


than_if we had relied solely on our own efforts, 


his is especially true in the case of the HARDING LIBRARY. 
lating to a certain pursuit and is the product of not one mind, 


hard school of experience, 


one opens up a new avenue of profit. 
described right here. 


MINK TRAPPING—A. dependable book of instruc- 
tion, giving methods of srepping as used by expe- 
rienced trappers in all parts of the country. It would 
take a hundred years for any.one man to study out 
and develop only a part of the information given in 
this book. There is money in mink trapping if you 
know how. After reading this book you will know 
how, not only to catch but how to handle and dispose 
of skins. If it helps you to catch one extra mink, 
you will profit several times the price of the book. 
Cloth-bound, postpaid, 60c. 


STEEL TRAPS—Since the days of Boone, Crockett 
and the other old-school trappers, progress has made 
itself felt as much in the improvement of traps as it 
has in guns. To trap to the best advantage, one 
should know how to use them and about the various 
makes, prices, ete. This 833-pagze book tells all there 
is to tell about steel traps, theiz. history, how made, 
sizes for the various animals an ‘ detailed instruction 
on where and how to set. Don’t make your trap pur- 
chases without the advice of this book. Cloth, post- 
paid, 60c. 

FOX TRAPPING—“As sly as a fox” is an old ex- 
pression that warns one that to catch a fox, he must 
outwit one of the slyest members of the furry tribe. 
For years and years and years, trappers have plotted 
and planned how best to catch Reynard. The most 
successful of these plans are included in this book, 
plainly written and illustrated, and will bring results 
if there are foxes in your section. A dozen nice’ fox 
hides taken this winter would make your pocketbook 
feel good. Better risk 60¢ for a cloth-bound copy sent 

ostpaid to your address. It will prove a good paying 
nvestment. 

WOLF AND COYOTE TRAPPING—If you are 
wolf and coyote territory you need this book. It con- 
tains the cream of the best secrets and methods of the 
foremost “‘wolfers” in this country .and Canada, for 
trapping and hunting these depredators, all being 
woven into an interesting volume by a writer of lon 
and varied trapping experience. The book tells o 
bounties, traps, dogs and all phases of wolf and coyote 
taking, fully illustrated. Cloth-bound, postpaid, 60c. 


CAMP AND TRAIL METHODS—One of the most 
practical works on woodcraft ever written. Is intended 
for woodsmen, country people, mountain men, prospec- 
tors, trappers and the hardy outdoor people in general. 
Among other things, contains a chapter on tanning 
furs and buckskins. Cloth, postpaid, 60c. 


Each book has a specific purpose re- 
but by scores of minds, all trained in the 


These books are not written in flower rammatical language, pe 
they ornate in typography, but they go to the heart of the aedaat ewith pleasin eaten Rekeeiice 
and.the things one most wants to know, and tells them so that they may be understood. 


man-to-man naturalness, 
Best of all, each 


Look over the list—the very book you have been looking for may be 


DEADFALLS AND SNARES—232 pages chuck full 
of ingenious and effective devices for catching the fur- 
bearers, plainly written and fully illustrated. This is 
the most complete book on how to make “home- 
made” traps ever published. Cloth, postpaid, 60c. 


SCIENCE OF TRAPPING—Probably the most at- 
tractive, most authoritative and most complete vol- 
ume issued by any publishing house on the general 
subject of trapping, giving, as it does, the necessary 
practical natural history, the instructions and the real 
experience to make a successful trapper of anyone who 
will follow its advice. Cloth, peepee 60c. 

FUR FARMING—‘‘What are we going to do when 
the wild fur-bearers are all gone?’’ ask many trap- 
pers. “It looks like we’ll have to raise them,” an- 
swer experienced en who believe that a number of 
the valuable fur-bearers can be raised in captivity, 
the same as poultry, hogs and other domesticated ani- 
mals. This book enters into full discussion of the sub- 
ject in all of its phases, with means, methods and di- 
rections based on experiments that have been made in 
this direction. This may be your opportunity to get 
into a paying business ahead of the rush that will 
come later. You can settle the question by reading 
this book. Price, 60c, postpaid. 

LAND CRUISING AND PROSPECTING — Home- 
steaders, hunters, trappers, prospectors, guides, etc., 
this book was written and printed for you. Its au- 
thor, an experienced land surveyor, land cruiser and 
prospector, offers the results of his years of experience 
in a readable, plain, practical manner. The book is 
not intended for the ‘Professor’? who can tell you 
about things after they are done by somebody else, but - 
for the man who goes out and does things himself. 
Cloth-bound, prepaid, 60c. 


GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL ROOTS—Is a 
collection of reliable information gleaned from authori- 
tative sources, and is based on the actual experience 
of men who are not of the fakir class. It will prove 
valuable to growers of ginseng and golden seal, as 
well as collectors of medicinal roots, bark, leaves, ete. 
Tells how to grow, where found, medicinal uses, value, 
ete. This is a sane, practical review of this interest- 
ing topic, about which so much unreliable matter has 
been written and printed. The book contains 320 
pages, 90 illustrations, cloth-bound, $1.00, postpaid. 

CANADIAN WILDS—tTells about that country, the 
Hudson Bay Company, Northern Indians and their 
modes of hunting, trapping, etc.. 60c. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Denver, Colorado 
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SHIP YOUR FURS TO 
SHUBERT 


BO YOUR FUR BUSINESS ees witn the lar 


Get “More 


est house - the World dealing exclusively 


in AMERICAN RAW FUR ieee FURS 


Money” 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO “SHUBERT” . 
a reliable—responsible—safe— Fur House with an unblemished reputation ex- 


isting for ‘‘more than a quarter of a century,’ 


* a long successful record of 


sending Fur Shippers prompt—SATISFACTORY AND PROFITABLE 
returns. Write for “Che Shubert Shipper,” the only reliable, accurate mar- 
ket report and price list published. Write for it—NOW— it’s FREE. 





A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
Dert.5 CHICAGO.U.S.A, 
\ 





Have Your Raw Pelts Made 


into high grade fur garments, of latest styles, 
by competent workmen. You will save a num- 
ber of profits. Write for specific information 
regarding the raw furs you have, 


E. F. STEUDE, 187 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Established 1894 





Most accessible to Wyoming and 
Idahogame fields of any competent, 
modern 


TAXIDERMIST 


G2 25 Years’ Experience 
E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 























EVERY TRAPPER 


should have a copy of 


SORTING, 
GRADING and 
CURING FURS 


By A. F. Wallace 
Author of “Land Cruis- How to Market Skins 
ing and Prospecting” to the Best Advantage. 
THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND PUBLISHED 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


No trapper can expect top 
prices for his skins unless 
they are well handled, 
stretched and cured—and 
this book tells you the way 
to do it. Chapters on the 
Fur Markets, Dressing and 
Coloring, Selling, etc. 


Pointers on 



















DoYour Tanning 













fur-skins to me— 
if you are looking for tanning 
of the very finest quality. Skins that I 
dress are wonderfully soft and pliable— 
never harsh oroily. And they wear foryears 
f because I tan by a slow, careful, quality- 
9 work process that I’ve developed during 30 
years of practical experience. 


Fur Caps, Mittens, Coats, Robes, 
Rug: and Ladies’ Furs. 


Your fur-skins are too valuable to entrust to 
ordinary tanners, Send them to me, I'll tan 
them right—and make you a handsome coat, 
robe, or rug or whatever you wish. i 
work fully guaranteed. Write today for 
handsomely-illustrated Booklet and 
Prices on Tanning, Dyeing, Head 
mounting, etc., etc. 





















486 Prospect Ave, Milwaukee. 
NIGHT HUNTING 


(By J. E. Williams) 

Treats of menting all gevte of predatory game with d 
oreeds best apted. Special attention to ToS RERDING 
RAISING, TRAINING ona HANDLING the night hunting 
jog. Llustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO.. - DENVER, COLO. 


FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


From the worthless looking green hides 
to the finest, soft tanned furred leather, 
moth-proof at factory prices, made up 
into beautiful furs, coats, robes, mittens 
and caps. Sendin yourcatch, Taxi- 
dermist work, 


W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanzer 
Reading, Mich. 


FURS ann HIDES 


10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 


Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 

$10.000 ’ , : 
voox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 

Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustratin - 


Fur Animals. Leather bound, 450 pages. Price, 
To Hide and Fur ‘Shippers, $1.25. Write ae 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 64, _ Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Buy 
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MINK FARMING 


By A. S. WHITE 


(People are just beginning to realize that there 
is big money in raising fur-bearing animals, 
and while it requires a large sum of money to 
start fur farming with some of these animals, 
mink farming is something which is within 
the reach of all and the demand far exceeds the 
supply. This booklet will give you the neces- 
sary information to enable you to start and 
maintain a mink farm, either in a large or 
small way. You arehere given the knowledge 
acquired by the author during several yearsof 
successful mink farming. Price,$1.00,postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., EXYE®: 


COLO. 














Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the Finest Made, 50c, 
Artistical, raised lettering and design, high finish, 
new process far superior to the old style of engraving 


on plate. A finer collar plate you never saw. Name 
of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on the 
plate, sent prepaid by mail for FI E . Get 
one. It will please you. Two sizes, x3-inch for_the 
large dogs, 9-16x2%-inch for the smaller breeds. Fine 
Russet ther Kennel Collar, . The most sery- 
iceable Collar made. Best quality leather, solid 
singie thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 


finished nickel buckle and ring, showy, strong durable, 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt_of only 
This collar and above name piete at- 

ONE DOL- 


everlasting. 
sixty cents. 
tached will be made and sent complete for 


LAR, Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1%- 
inch wide. Stamped name plate, 25ce; with above 
collar, 75c. 


MADE TO LOCK, including lock and key, 25c extra. 
Sizes 15 to 22 in. long, 1 and 1% in. wide. 


Ed. HABERLEIN, Jr., McPherson, Kan. 


& 
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and WADERS 


A Manual on Their Conser- 
vation for Sport and Profit. 





‘WILD FOWL 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 








—_ 
* 


of 


Author of ‘‘Our Big Game’’ and “‘Our 
Feathered Game.”’ Fully illustrated with 
sixteen plates and a map showing the 
present breeding range of the desirable 
species of fowl which interest sports- 
men. Price, $1.60, postpaid. 


There are chapters on the breeding, migration 
and food habits of wild ducks; on the best 
methods of preserving them as ornaments and 
for sport and for profit; on game farming in 
England and in America; methods of restoring 
them on waters where they have been extirpated 
and of introducing them on natural and artificial 
waters; methods of shooting ducks without 
causing them to desert. 

Also cha’ 
how they atm Ane trienvener ass 6 diet ry Be 
on the American duck clubs and preserves, and on the 


preservation of the wild geese, woodcock, snipe, plover 
and other shore birds. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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The Compleat Angler 


By Isaae Walter. 


This new edition of “the fisherman’s 
encyclopedia of happiness” bids fair to 
become the standard exquisite edition of 
Walton’s great classic. Splendidly itllus- 
trated; 25 plates in color by J. H. Thorpe, 
167 pages. Walton’s book is so redolent 
of everything whick adds delight to fish- 
ing that he has forever made every ang- 
ler indebted to him. Price. postpaid, 
$5.40. 


BOOK ON 


Fish and Fishing 


A complete compendium of practical 
advice to. guide those who angle for all 
‘fishes tn fresh and salt water. I[llustrat- 
ed, rvostpaid, $1.66, 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLORADO 














How To THRow THE 


DIAMOND 
HITCH 2% 


The clearest and cleverest 


illustrations and descrip- 
tions of how to throw the 
Diamond Hitch 
ever shown. Printed on 
heavy enameled paper. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street - DENVER, COLO. 
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You don’t buy fishing 
tackle as you do ham, or 
flour, or canned tomatoes. 


You buy your rods and 
reels and ho ks and lines 
with deliberation- and 
with sentiment. | Look for 
the fishing tackle dealer who 
‘splaysthesign ofthe “Leaping Dolphin.” He's 
good man to know, for he sells “fishing tackle 
that’s fit for fishing, » with the skill and repu- 
tation of nearly a hundred years back of it. 
New illustrated catalog L (224 pages) sent on re- 
ceipt of parcel postage (10 wba any angler 
who will give us his tackle dealer’s name. 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 
Established 1820 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4 inch Gut Sack. looped, or 
Oe iea ae ee Aas piencelk ehate 
‘ee ‘38. merican ns le oot t 
Leaders, 8c ‘each; 9 9 foot Gut Lenders, 10e each; 6 foot Gut 


two extra i$ce cade Z Enaaled Silk Waterproof Line, 


fine, $1.00 d tapered, $2.50 each. 
of Fli i hehe = lees teen cn aadiiaeiion, 


WHITE BROTHERS 


OMAGH, - - - - - IRELAND 














WEBSTER & STEVENS 


—— COMMERCIAL ———— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motorboat. 1914 Model, 3 H. P. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original outboard 
motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guaranteed 
for life. Fits any shaped stern; has Carburetor— 
not "mixing valve"; 3 fn rings instead of |; 
Removahle Phosphor Bronze rings; Solid 
Bronze Skeg, protecting 10x16 in. Propeller. 
Steers by R 4 from any ree: ae boat. Weter. 
cooled Eahout Manifold; less under-water 
Eshaut —. Gear Water Pons: Spun copper 
ater Jacket; any ignition equipment desired. 
DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won't 
get your money’s worth. 
Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 214 Mt Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BUILD :o:" SRST STEEL BOAT 


SAVE % COST 
From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St., ALBION, MICH. 

















Sl MOTORS FOR BOATS 














Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Fe ted by Goverments of U. S., Canada and 

giand; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
re FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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and all articles pertaining to the 
S K | hot Ski Sport bearing the Northland 
trademark are guar- 


anteed to be right. Made in the U. S. A. 
and used by the U. S. Government. 
Send for free booklet about Skis and Skiing. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


5 Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN. & 
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white baby 
under your treatment and she has not had one. 
a disease. 





TOWNS REMEDY CO., Inc. 





THE FIRST WHITE BABY BORN IN DENVER 


FOUND QUICK RELIEF FROM EPILEPSY. READ THE LETTER. 


"The _ of this month will make one year since my sister had one of those Ges, ican never find 
he enough to thank you. My sister, Miss Mollie Walrod, was born in Denver, Colo., being the first 
sais in that city, Dec. 20, 1859. She had severe fits since 1880 and now one year has passed 

I bless your remedy and you for finding a cure for that 


it you have a relative, friend or acquaintance afflicted with epilepsy, 
ust write us for our free booklet and scores of testimonial letters. 


929 Third St, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Gunnison, Colo., Nov. 5, 1912. 


(Signed) MRS. P. B. HARTSHORN." 
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Brilliant Search Light modems 


{ The NORTHWESTERN 
i CLASP KNIFE 


Opened with one hand, giving use 
of other. 

Blade is locked when open or 

Length over all 9% inches. Cut- 
ting edge 4% inches. Stag handle, 








Throws a bright, white light 200 

yards. Hands are free to do all kinds weight 4 ozs. ; 

of work, just the light for camping, Sold by All Dealers or Direct. 
hoating, motor-cycling, fishing, hunting, trapping, all kinds 


of night work, POSTPAID, $2.50 


Single lens spreads the light. Double lens concentrates 


the light for long distance work. Interchangeable lens com- R. el KRUSCHKE 






Send for Circular bine both in one. Dept. OL 601 
Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00, Double Lens, $6.00. Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50c. P ri m 
Interchangeable Lens, $6.50. Style 8. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00. 42 W.Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 








The F “_ Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U.S. Patented) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally de- 
signed. It is the msot practical garment for all outdoor life. § 
Has six pockets, one large back pocket, 30x21 inches, making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight guaranteed. 
Plain U. S. Khaki, $3.25; Waterproof Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. 
gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. plaid Mackinaw, $6.50; 20 oz. 
Forestry Cloth, $7.00. Send collar size when ordering. 


We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, 
woolen comforters, sleeping bags. Send for Catalog 8 which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver by Parcel Post. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAFETY INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER! NotaFad 


Say! Did any of you fellows who carry all makes of dou- 
ble guns with twotriggers, or singleguns with 
all kinds of loading devices, ever ask your- 
selves this question? ‘‘Have I reall Bo then 
most desirable gun?’ We answer * “N "and 

% you never will have until you use an Infal- 
itble Single Trigger Double Gun. Get that 
good old double gun of yours changed now 


\A 
Dik ies Don’t Buy Any Gun or Single Trigger be- ey 


pnts fore you get our catalogue for pointers, 
GUN. OLD OR New | JE Tells Why. Gunstocks set to fit, $4,00 Lancaster Arms Co. Lancaeren, 




























Guaranteed For- 
ever! 


Price &'5.00 
Speclal $25.00 








You will not 
return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 
fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TZLESCOPE Co., - Auburn, New York 











All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 


PAUL E. STEUCK tktver’cotonass 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. Now - 
NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES o2y a rosAMMENERION: exerts 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
.256 NEWTON-129 gr. bul. vel 3100f. fos -. 3000 ft. Ibs. okt ke take bale gr. bui. —. f. es en. 3440 ft. Ibs. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. 
Uses Newton high cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 oes Ea caliber; .33 caliber and .35 1S caliber; 
also 30 caliber Sprin ‘eld. Price 35. 00. Send stamp for descripti 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Matual Life E Bids. BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If insured mail is desired 5 cents extra on 
each volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 











ANGLING. Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 6th 
ed. (Duty from England extra) 7.50 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford)...$1.10 Rifle Range Construction (Ewing) 1.00 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) 1.50 Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) 75 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 1.00 Shooting on Upland Mars! ind Stream 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead) 1.25 (Leffingwell) 1.50 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder) 2.15 Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 1.75 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) 1.60 Sporting Rifle (Winans) ; ; 5.40 
300k of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 1.65 Sporting Firearms Kephart) 75 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock)............ 2.00 Su tions to Military R men (Whelen) 1.10 
Complete Angler, (Walton) Major Edition. 60 T The. Di er Family (Roosevelt and others) °15 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edition 5.40 Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke) .15 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford) 65 U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pist Sawyer) 1.50 
Victionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) 1.00 Waterfowl Family (Sanford, Bishop and 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed (Stone) 2.50 Van Dyke) » 15 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy). 1.50 Wildfowl and Waders Dwight Huntington) 1.60 
Favorite Flies and Their Histories (Marbury) 5.00 Wildfowl Shootine (Leffingwell)... 1.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).......... .75 Wildfowlers (Bradford) . 1.10 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 75 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 25 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt Water 2.00 Wing and Trap Shooting (Asking).. 75 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)... vs 1.35 
Salmon and Trout (Sage, Harris, Townsend) 2.15 KENNEL, 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 75 All About Airedale (Palmer) 1.10 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams) 200 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)....... 75 Complete Story the Airedale Terrier 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 1.50 (Jowett) . . - 1.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) a 60 Haberlein's Force ¢ a 1.50 
Camp and Trail (Stewart Edw White).... 1.25 Horse and Hound 1 1 Williams) 0 
Camper’s Own Book : ; 1.00 Kennel Disease Ashmont 0 
Camping and Wooder: aft (Kephart)....... 1.50 Kennel Secret Ashmoi ew edition 0 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter).... 60 Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes) 75 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding).. : 60 Scottish a Irish Terriers (Haynes) 5 
Fox Trapping (Harding)...... Sore 60 Shepherd Log, Training, ete (Wickersham) 0 
Fur Farming (Harding) a .60 Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer) 1.90 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants... 1.00 Training of the Hound.. . 1.00 
Mink Farming (A. 8S. White). ace 1.00 The Cocker Spaniel 50 
Mink Trapping (Harding)... er 60 
Land Cruising and Prospecting. . .60 NATURAL HISTORY. 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace). P .75 ‘ 
Science of Trapping (Kreps).. 60 American Animal Stone and Crar 3.00 
Sorting. Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace) 1.00 American Gam Bird (Cc. A. Reed) over 
Steel Traps (Harding) ; 60 100 birds pict n natural « 65 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner)... 15 American Natu t y Hornaday) 0 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck) 1.85 Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 00 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp) 1.25 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Hs urding). ~) oe of the Rockie itu in colo Reed) 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. _ Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reé 1.05 
Color Key to North American ] 3; (Chap 
African Camp Fires (Stewart Edw. White) 1.65 man & Reed) 75 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt).. 4.33 “Guide to Taxidermy (Reed) 1.65 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). 3.75 in Beaver World (Enos Mills) 1.90 
American tig Game Hunting (Roosevelt Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1.59 
and Grinnell) .. aa St Se ee eel 2.50 Tanning Skins (‘Briggs)... . 25 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell) 2.50 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 5.40 MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) «- 2.00 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) 1.10 Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Cha Ss 
Camp Fires in the Capadian Rockies Moody, M.D.) 75 
(Hornaday) .. oe 3.10 Boat Building and Sailing, Practical 3.00 
Complete Sportsman's Guide (Buzzacott) 1.00 Boxing-(D. C. Hutehison) 75 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) The Canoe Its Selection, Care and Use 
Vol. 1—1600 to 1800. ey . 2.60 (Pinkerton) 75 
Firearms in American History—Revolvers Fishing With Floating Flies Samuel G 
(Sawyer) Vol. 2—1800 to Date 2.60 Camp) 75 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. W. Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons) 1.65 
Money and others) sich e 2.15 How to Throw the Diamond Hitch (drawings) ) 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) 1.65 How to Ski (Henry Hoek) 4 
Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans) 1.90 Ice Boating, Construction and Sailing 75 
Hunting Big Game (W. 8S. Thomas) 2.00 Motor Boats: Constructi yn and Operation 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 3.10 (Russell) : ; on 1.50 
Land of Footprints. (Stewart Edw. White) 1.65 Motor Boat, The Its Selection, Care and Use 75 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).. 75 Outdoor Photoer: aphy (Julian A. Dimock) 75 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a Outdoor Signalli Elbert Wells) 75 
handbook for sportsmen... 2.15 Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist 
Our Big Game (Huntington). Tllustrated 2.15 (Brownell) 2.15 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
(Roosevelt) ........ hws - 3.20 son) ‘ ; 1.35 
Pistol and Revolver (Himmelwright) 60 Spell of the Rockies, The Enos Mills) 1.90 
Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). 50 Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills).... 1.90 
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OR every musical occasion, for in- 

timate hours or informal dances at 
home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola 
the one ideal musical instrument. Its 
superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect 
and exclusive control of tone-volume, 
are two distinguishing features that 
have established the Columbia as the 
finest musical achievement. 
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MICNONEDTESE 
dichaty t All ¢ otum ia ee n be plaved on you 


Columbia 


GRAPHOPHONI COMP vend - - Box A455, Woolworth Building, New Y« 
ivel sented. Write for particulars. Prices in Canada Plus sie 
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